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Needless 
Deformity 


Millions of 


Feet Never 
Have a 
Corn 


HIS is to people who still suffer painful and unsightly corns. It is to say that joyful hours 


need not be wrecked in this way. And pretty feet need never be made ugly. 


Millions of 


people know this,and corns are a banished nuisance. You can prove it by a moment’s effort. 


And from that hour you'll say good-bye to corns. 


Not in These Ways 


But you can’t do that by paring. That’s 
a risky operation, and it never ends a corn. 
You cannot do it by old-time treatments, harsh 
and inefficient. They are too uncertain. Sore- 
ness too often follows. 


You need not do it in a mussy way. Or 
in any way that affects the healthy tissue. 


A thin adhesive strip holds all in place and 
makes the wrapping comfortable. 


Blue-jay is applied in a jiffy. Then you 
forget the corn. The bit of wax gently under- 
mines the corn. Within two days the whole 
corn can be removed. Some old tough corns 
require a second application — about one corn 
in ten. But the results are certain. Nocorn 
can resist this method. 





No scientist will recommend 
BY 


such methods. 
Stops Pain 


The One 
Right Way Instant! 


A well-known chemist, afte1 
studying corns for some 25 





Blue-jay 
For Corns 


Ends Corns 
Completely 


25c Packages at Druggists 


" Prove This 
Tonight 


Prove these facts, if you 
have a corn, before another 
day. It will mean perpetual 








years, invented Blue-jay. He 

selected Bauer 6& Black, who are world-famed 
makers of surgical dressings, to carry his 
method out. 


It comes in an ideal form. A pad protects 
the corn while the method acts, so the pain 
stops instantly. The wonderful wax which 
ends the corn is centered on the corn alone. 


freedom. After that, at the 
first sign of a corn, you will 
place a Blue-jay on it. And that will mean 
its finish, before it even starts to hurt. 

Every month, millions of corns are being 
ended this way. And the time must come 
when this will be the universal method. 

Don’t wait longer. Watch the results on 
one corn. Then you will laugh at corns. 


BAUER & BLACK, Makers of Surgical Dressings, etc., Chicago and New York 
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A $2,000,000 
GUARANTEE 


That This $49 Typewriter Was $100 
The Sales Policy Alone Ils Changed, Not the Machine 


The Oliver Nine—the latest and best model—will be sent direct from the factory to you 
upon approval. Five days’ free trial. No money down. No salesmen to influence 
you. Be your own salesman and save $51. Overayeartopay. Mail the coupon now. 


. . . . . . . . . . ° . 
This is the time when patriotic American industries Simplified Selling 
must encourage intelligent economy by eliminating waste. rages 
—-popncigatae apeeny ent Jur new plan is extremely simple. It makes it possible for the 
New economic adjustments are inevitable. consumer to deal direct with the producer. 


So March Ist we announced the Oliver Typewriter _ You may order from this advertisement by using the coupon 
Company’s revolutionary plans. On that date we dis- helow We don’t ask a penny down on deposit. 


: ; a £ 15.000 When the typewriter arrives, put it to every test—use it as you 
continued an expensive sales force of 15,000 salesmen would your own. If you decide to keep it, you have more than a year to 


and agents. We gave up costly offices in 50 cities. pay forit. Our terms are $3 per month. You are under no obligation 

to keep it. We willeven refund transportation charges if you return it, 
Or if you wish additional informationg mail coupon for our 

J proposition in detail. We immediately send you our de luxe 

i'ypewriters. catalog and all information which you would formerly obtain 


e from a typewriter salesman, 
Price Cut In Two ital 
By eliminating these terrific and 10 Cents a Day 


; ; dl a In makin. our terms of $3 a month 
mounting expe nses, we reduced the the equivalent of 10 cents a day—it 
price of the Oliver Nine from the is now possible for everyone to own a 
standard level of $100 to $49. This typewriter, T’o own it for 50 per cent 
means that you save $51 per machine. ee mp araaigy eglarygcin 

“aT . . egardiess oF price, do no spenc 
| his is not philanthropy on our part. yne cent upon any ty pewriter—-whether 
While our plan saves you much, it new, second hand or rebuilt—do not 
ilso saves for us. even rent a machine until you have in- 

. . s+ t > sore . ‘ y ] r ' . ; ’ 
lL here was nothing more wasteful tn vestigated thoroughly our proposition. 
: Remember, we offer here one of the 
the whole realm of business than our 
old ways of selling typewriters. Who 
. - 7 , 
wants to continue them? Wouldn't 


most durable, one of the greatest, one 
f the most successful typewriters ever 
you rather pocket 50 per cent for 
vourself ? 


built. If anyone ever builds a better, 
The Identical Model 


The entire facilities of the company are devoted ex- 
clusively to the production and distribution of Oliver 


it will be Oliver. 


Don’t Pay $100 


Why now pay the extra tax of $51 
when you may obtain a brand new 


OVER 600,00 0 SOLD" 





Che Oliver Typewriter Company Oliver Nine —a world favorite  — for 
rives this guarantee: The Oliver Nine we now sell $49? Cut out the wasteful methods and order direct from this 
diet is the exact machine — our latest and best mode! advertisement. Orsend for our remarkable book entitled, ‘“The 


High Cost of ‘Typewriters—The Reason and the Remedy,”® 





— which until March lst was $100. You will not be placed under the slightest obligation, 
[his announcement deals only with a change in sales Canadian Price $62.65 
policy. 7 THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
The Oliver Typewriter Company is at the height of its 1473 Oliver Typewriter Bldg., CHICAGO, ILL. 
success. With its huge financial resources it determined NOTE CAREFULLY—-This coupon will bring you cither —— 
: : : iff si be the Oliver Nine for free trial or further informa- 
to place the typewriter industry on a different basis. dies. Ghose alias ane one 
This, you admit, is in harmony with the economic trend. 
W ° THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER CO. 
A orld Favorite 1473 Oliver Typewriter Bldg., Chicaxo, Ill. 
This Oliver Nine is a twenty-year development. It is the finest, [ Ship me a new Oliver Nine for tive days* free inspectior 
the costliest, the most successful modei that we have ever built. —jJ Iwill pay $19 at the rate of $8 per month, The tithe 


ie . a until fully paid for. 
More than that, it is the best typewriter, in fifty ways, that any- Aly shionts nay 
My shipping pointis.. 


body ever turned out. If any typewriter in the world is worth This does not place me uadcr any abilention to buy. ft char 

$100, it is this Oliver Nine. the Oliver I will ship it back at your expense at the end of five 
It is the same commercial machine purchased by the United [] Do not send a machine until [order it. Mail me you 

States Steel Corporation, the National City Bank of New York, is Ege Cost of Typcwtaers-— The Reason end tnt 

Montgomery Ward & Co., the National Biscuit Company, the 

Pennsylvania Railroad and other leading businesses. Over 


ormatt 


100,000 have been sold. 


‘This Céupon Is Worth $51 


you write to advertisers please mention PILOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 
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If your baby’s present diet is not allowing him 
to make the progress he should, it is time to give 
him Mellin’s Food and cow’s milk. This will be 
the means of your having a happy, robust, well- 
developed little boy. 





Write today for a copy of our helpful book, 
“The Care and Feeding of Infants,” and 
a Free Sample Bottle of Mellin’s Food. 


Mellin’s Food Company Boston, Mass. 





















































dvertisement in PIHHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 
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7 THE WORLD’S LEADING MOVING PICTURE PUBLICATION le 
“The National Movie Publication” 
Copyright, 1918, by the PHOTOPLAY PUBLISHING COMPANY Chicago 
James R. Quirk, Editor 
V 7 
OL. XIII Pe No.4) | Next Month 
MARCH, 1918 
Cover Design—Virginia Pearson 
From the Pastel Portrait by W. Haskell Coffin 
if — , o - . 3 a0 Str as Qo | 
| Rotogravure Art Portraits: Olive Thomas 
} x ~ . 
Edna Goodrich 
Jewell Carmen 
“ Walt wan = - WP aE j 
Mrs. DeWolf Hopper and Baby What Makes Em Cry? 
Marjorie Rambeau | 
| Mildred Harris Hiow many times have you sat in 
; : : = t darkened temple of pictures and 
| } *miir— Kiel! y “he f : j 
Don’t Murmur—A‘ck. Editorial 15 | watched with wonderment os 0 player | 
Virginia from Kentucky Cameron Pike 16. by very force of her own emotions 
| Miss Pearson is on the Cover, too. carried you quite out of your every 
sé ee ” . ~ : . r é \ y self int - ti al r val bh) ite 
| On “Active Duty” with the Actor-Soldiers K.Owen 20/7 "oa igen ne a — 
| The Boys who left the Camera for the Colors. enna pads ee ee eee 
2 a ; ' | trayed so realistically, you have asked 
A New Temple of Motion Pictures 22 | The player seems to be actually living 
Che Calitornia Theatre in San Francisco. the part. Seven full pages of the April 
Griffith, Maker of Battle Scenes, sees Real War issue of PHIOTOPLAY are devoted to this 
Harry C. Carr 93 ; subject. On these pages will be found 
The Great Director’s Impressions are given for the First Time. some very remarkable photographs of 
‘ —— a ° ‘ moving pictures in the making 
Who Said Nazimova was Temperamental? 29 | ; ; 
Anyway, they’ll Never Say it Again. eer 
~ . “~ : - : ‘ Bobby Harron 
Charles Spencer Chaplin— and a Pretty Good Director, too 30 y 
Pictorial Proof of it. | For months the Editor of PrioropLay 
[ Love You (Fiction) Felix Baird 39 has been bombarded with letters re 
\n Absorbing Romance from the Photoplay. | questing an interview with Robert 
| Harron, who became a national favor- 
| | . ° ” 
| | ite with “The Birth of a Nation 
C : — a | ite wil he 
| (Contents continued on next page) | Bobby started in as an office boy in 
the old Biograph days, and is as un- 
spoiled now as he was then. The 
Published monthly by the PHOTOPLAY Pt BLISHING Co., 350 N. C lark St., Chicago, Il. charm of his personality is put into 
SDWIN M. Cor pear tee pe categ Qi ory ps Pres. yoo nays paaaeeaeaaliamaaae words by Elizabeth Peltret in the April 
paNnonee MAnrint "Menon { a aoe issuc. Bobby told her all about his 
i YEARLY SUBSCRIPTION: $2.00 in the United States, its dependencies, Mexico and Cuba; wonderful experiences in Europe while 
Tne, countries. Remittances should be made by check, or postal Mr. Griffith was filming the scenes of i} 


‘ , } . ’ Ss j 
Caution--Do not subscribe through persons unknown to you his new war play ff 
' ¢ 1 *ter 
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CT conten 


C ontents— Continued 


Grand Crossing Impression 


Jackie Saunders Comes Up to Se¢ 


Bessie Barriscale’s Nemesis 
Or, Confessions of a Movie Star 





Shooting the Music 
How They Do It. 


| Once Upon a Time 
| 
| 
} 





The Rejected One (Fiction) 
The Best Studio Story Yet. 


Pity the Poor Studio Children 
| Work is Play to the Baby-Stars. 


| “Oh Mickey!” (Photograph) 


| Photoplay Writing 
The Second of a Great Series. 


Face Value (Fiction) 
Fictionized Version of the Film. 


| Close-Ups 
| Exposing the 
| 


Edward Earle Reminisces. 
Sally Starr (Photograph ) 
The Shadow Stage 


Reviews of the Latest Photoplays. 


| The Climb of Clematis Clancy 
“Josh Stuff”. 


Brenon, the Man 

The Truth about Herbert Brenon 
Plays and Players 
| Douglas Fairbanks’ Own Page 
The Hoyden (Fiction) 


| 

Why Do They Do It? 

| Questions and Answers 
| 


Next Month 


Filming O. Henry 








| 
' 
| 
| unique genius enriched American litera 
| 
' 


people as the camera sees them 


Triangle’s Spring Fashion Show 
The Gown of Destiny, and Other Gowns 


Viola Dana and her Director (Photograph ) 


John Emerson and Anita Loos 53 


Facts and Fallacies of the Films 


Stars of the Screen and their Stars in the Sky 
Horoscopes of George Beban and Constance Talmadge. 


What they’ve Been Doing, and What they 


Retold from the Picture of the Same 


| 
| 


Delight Evans 36 


PHOTOPLAY. 


~“) 


Elizabeth Peltret 3 
4] 


42 


Players you Used to See and would Like to See Again. 


44 
45 


Frederic Arnold Kummer 
Illustrated by Charles D. Mitchell. 


Jerome Shorey 


Timely Comment and Editorial Observation 


Rk. W. Baremore 


“Fakes” and Explaining How they Do It. 


Our Mary’s First Leading Man 


John Dolber 


Randolph Bartlett 
Delight Evans 73 
lllustrated by R. F. James. 


Ellen Woods 74 


Randolph Bartlett 


Cal York 


are Going to Do 


He Tells You Something about His Correspondence. 


Frances Denton 


Name. 


Film Critics Point Out Inconsistencies in Pictures. 


The Answer Man 


Fame Through a Knothole 


Three years little girl stood 


with her eye to a knothole in the fence 


ag0 a 


surrounding the Edison studio in New 


Are you an QO. Henry fan? This | 

York. She watched with wide-eyed 

ture with a vast number of short | wonder as the director put his players 

stories, containing hundreds of unfor- | through scene after scene. Now she’s 

gettable characters. These have been | g star in the Universal Company. Her 

done into pictures, and a lavishly illus name? Ruth Clifford There’s a de- 
trated article will introduce the O 

Henry 


lighttul personality sketch of the little 


lady 


in the April issue. 





The Girl on the Cover 
It’s 
guson. 
Coftin, 
brated 


Elsie Fer- 

Haskell | 
the ccle- 
cover 
made | 
like- 
ness for the April | 


painter, has 
a beautiful 


cover. 
Elsie 


Ferguson 
was a chorus girl, 
once upon a time. 
Now 

merely 


not 

one of the 
but has distinction in 
moving pictures, and also‘is the wife 
of one of New York’s most prominent 
bankers. Miss Harriette Underhill will 
tell of “The Rise 
in the April issue. 


she is 


greatest of stage 


favorites, won 


of Elsie Ferguson” 


Photoplay Writing 


The third the Emerson- 
Loos series on the art of photoplay 


article of 


writing will be a very important one. 
It will 
the 


deal with the construction of 





“synopsis.” Unless you can build 


| a synopsis right, you can get no 


further. 





Farrar’s New Home 


Right York, 


of 


the heart New 
Geraldine Farrar has builded 
self a beautiful 
| Wouldn’t you like to wander through 
the 


ima donna-film 
I 


in 
for her- - - 





apartment home. 


have the 
point out 
treasures and her ideas of home-inak- 
The Editor thought you would, 


beautiful rooms, and 


star her 
ing ? 
so in the April issue you will be ac- 
corded this rare privilege by courtesy 


of Miss Farrar. 


The First Prize Winner 
“Real Folks,” the story that won the 
the 

Film 


$1,000.00 prize in PHOTOPLAY 





MacazineE-Triangle Corporation 








contest, is given in the April issue in 





fiction form. 
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BRIGHT, clean, sanitary home is sure to bea 
happy one. Any housewife can easily keep her 
home in this condition by devoting a little attention 
to her furniture, woodwork, floors and linoleum. All they need 
is an occasional application of Johnson’s Prepared Wax. This 
cleans, polishes and protects the finish, adding years to its lifeand beauty. 


JOHNSON’S 


Lraurd and Paste 


PREPARED WAX 


Johnson’s Prepared Wax imparts a high, dry, glasslike polish 
: of great beauty and durability. It covers up mars and small surface 
way 6 scratches—preserves the varnish—and prevents checking and cracking. 





ima ioe quently it does net gather or hold the dust and it never be- 
§CJo NSONKSON Pe comes soft or sticky in the hottest weather or from the heat of the body, 














Df i Johnson’s Prepared Wax contains no oil whatever, conse- 


+ 








‘4 





Johnson's Prepared Wax is now made in liquid formas well as 





+. toa LT - ° “a 1: ay ae ele Se Pr 2 fi 
) CONTENTS 1 PINTNET. “Be paste. ‘I he Liquid Wax polishes instantly with verylittlerubbing. Youcan go 
over aroomfulof furniture a good sized floor, or automobile,in half an hour. 
’ 
Quarts—$1.40 Pints— .75 Half-pints— .50 





S. C. JOHNSON & SON, Dept. PP3 Racine, Wis. 


When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 
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Pay $100 to $150 Month. 


U. S. GOVERNMENT WANTS 


Railway Mail Clerks—City Mail Car- SEND 
- A COUPON 
riers—Postoffice Clerks—Clerks BELOW 


at Washington, D. C. 
HUNDREDS MEN AND 
WOMEN WANTED 


Franklin Institute 
Dept.L196, Rochester, N.Y 


‘omr m educ n eulfi fille rut rected, 
- t nder to ' a 
imr ation a tins a fr 
j k,” Gover nt Posit a 
tre< , ‘ rf pe 
leration r kr ( 
ked 
Cc OU PON 








+ Railway Mail Clerk [$900 to $1800]. 

--Postoffice Clerk [$800 to $1200) 

. -Postoffice Carrier [$800 to $1200) 
Rural Mail Carrier | $500 to $1200} 
Bookkeeper [$1000 to $1800) 


.Customs Positions [$800 to $1500 | 
Internal Revenue [$700 to $1800) 
Stenographer [31100 to $1500) 
Clerk in the Departments 

at Washington ($1100 to $1500) 


' | eemeiinn this before you lose it. Write ptcintycemmmmmal 








MAKE 918°° TO 302° A WEEK 
IN YOUR OWN HOME 


: LEARN 
new system of Personal 















Culture. Earn $18 to $30 a week 
at home, Our method of in- 
truction makes you an expert 

in scientific care of Face and 
Scalp, F ack il Massage, Elec- 
trolysis, Scalp Treatment, 
Sh: ampooing, Manicuring, 
Marcel Waving, etc. Short 

rm courses in any branch ifde- 
sired. Write now for Free facts. 
Marinello Company 
Dept. 3, Mallers Bidg., Chicago 


POSSESS THE BEAUTY 
YOU DESIRE 
|Learn Studio 
| ne 


Phot r: 




















Earn $25 to $100 a Week. ' ned 
} y . Day 
or lasses. Writ free | 


) N.Y. INSTITUTE OF PHOTOGRAPHY 


Dept. 33, 141 W. 36th St., New York 
_ALVIEN 


‘SCHOOLS—Evt. 20 Years 
The Acknowledged Antherity on 


DRAMATIC 
STAGE 







A. T. IRWIN, Secretary . 
225 West 57th Street, near Broadway, New York | 





te Draw 


Now paid 





$100 for 
one drawing 
“ ain artis il 
' r curt t even if 
ve tile } I S104 ‘) 
“ Mw te f ! aw TATA 


Ye ! fal ow 
HO W TO sEcome ‘AN ARTIST Adadre 
Washington School of Art, 1123 H. St. N.W., Washineton,D C 


Every advertisement in Photopl oy 


is guaranteed, not only by the 








idvertiser, but by the publisher 
= 








| 
| 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 
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Rate All Advertisements 





15cents have equal display and 
ame good opportuni- 
per ties for big results. 
word 








This Section Pays. Rate 





83% of the advertisers 15 cents 
using this section during 

the past year have re- per 
peated their copy. word 
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FORMS FOR MAY ISSUE CLOSE MARCH FIRST 








AG SENTS AND SALESMEN 



































LOOSE LEAF BOOKS 





























































































































































RESPONSIBLE WOMAN WANTED. UNUSUAT A G EN UENE LEATHER COVER, LOOSE LEAP 
Zs. ! P refines L te uillize bar Mem > 50 heets paper, b) r name stamped is 
i l la Fabri Hosi ( hi dt on ¢ wer. Postpaid 50 cts ee e Leaf Book Co., 
i ~ vi Furni : i. I - ( Compan Dept. 3, Bex 6, Sta. Le, Ne Y¥. City. 
AGENTS 00 COMMISSION EVERY CALL MOTION PICTURE BUSINESS 
Grea t house i money saver ever invented. Samples a " 
f ae Mt ( 186 Ovee LB ldg., Louisville, Ky BIG agg T1s NIGHTLY. : SMALL oa 
: . . Starts you. No experience needed. Our ma ines are 
AGI N rs 4 P — q r a : — —— a x d endorsed ? seeees ment institutions. Cata 
BR sets Ow ner oe ee eee? eee oe og Free. Capital Merchand 0. 510 Franklin 
put on. Metallic Letter ¢ 414 N. Clark St.. | Bidg.. Chicago. a a a 
( cugo. 
AGENTS, $60 WEEKLY. WONDERFUL WINTER OLD COINS AND STAMPS 
mobile fuel re ces operating expenses half, Outfit 
L. Ballwey, Dept. 186, Louisville, Ky. CASH PATD FOR OLD MONEY OF ALL KINDS. 
a ——— ~ a = : a neae = = - £5.00 for certain eagle cents; $7.00 for certain 1853 
TELL THE READERS OF 1 HOTOPLAY WHAT | quarters, ete. Send de. Get Large Illustrated Coin Ctr 
ou — Fe ee ~ ae can — cular, Ram 4 mean your large protit, Send now, Numis 
it a nal! cost through an advertisement, in th matic Bank, Dept. 75, Fo 0 Texas 
lassifies a section, $859 of the advertisers using this ~ — — me ~ - Fort Worth, Texas. 
eli i ( is ea " > repeater The section o2 ba LAC é 'N ith DS. 
n during the past vear have repeat i $z2 TO 00 EACH PAID FOR HUNDREDS: OF 
s read and brings results coins dated before 1910. Send 10 cents for New Ilus- 
trated Coin Value Book, 4x7. Showing guaranteed 
BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES prices. It may mean your fortune. Get posted. Clarke 
BUILD A $5000 BUSINESS IN TWO YEARS, LET Coin Company, Box 127, Le Roy, N. Y¥ 
is start you in tl collection business. No capital 
ded: big field. We ; pene IP RR so STAMPS SENT ON APPROVAL 70% DISCOUNT 
fer busir to 1 Writ la r Fr Pointers Reference required, J, Emory Renoll, Dept, (. 24, 
d new | 5 Ay ‘ Serrics 422 Stat Hanover, Pa, 
_ | t. Mich. 
FOR RENT PATENTS 
SEAT MODERN CHICAGO THE WANTE » car AS, WRITE FOR LIST OF PATENT 
% patrona eater t part rth suyers ane iwentions Wanted. $1,000,000 in prizes 
Ss le » cannot ~ HE. at- offered for ‘ieeanh ns, Send r free opi! on 33% 
tention, Reaseut id rent: to patentability. Our four book it free. VY J 
MARK LEVY & BROT WE it. Ma rquette Bldg., Chicago. sy -_ & Co,, Patent Attys., inth, Wash 
GAMES AND ENTERTAINMENTS 7 a TuEPTHING nae ~ RRIN 
, : - m9 co NVENT SOMETH Gq. OUR IDEAS MAY BRING 
Ms Can a ae a terial, Jokes, Becita: th. Send Postal for e book. Tells what to 
T — Dy Ent ae Sesion “i U vent and how to obtain a itent through ir credi 
} i 4 Pe Fr c aenentataces Mens. Mak Dv stem Talbert & Talber = 1724 Talbert Building. 
“T. S$. Dens & Co Dept. 76, Chi Washington, D.C, 
HELP WANTED SONGWRITERS 
PrlOUSAND GOVERNMENT WAR POSITIONS | SONGWRITERS’ “MANU - & GUIDE” SENT 
1 wl Ls ' ! uth. | Free. Thi tluable booklet ntains the real facts 
Kapid ir - t hou Pleasant work Vaca- | We revise poems, compose ond urrar musi ‘ 
swith J , i , Exar + every pyright and facilitate free publicat r outright sa 
‘ ( | ons fres Start right Send us some of your wor 1 free 
W I it I> L, t . Knickerbocker Studios 6 « Build 
K oe 
A WAR JOB FOR YOU! CIVIL SERVICE NEEDS | “WRITE THE WORDS FOR A SONG. WE WRIT! 
| e ul uid \ ec and guarantee publisher’s accey <ul 
\ pull ! t I fforr ems war, love or y ibiert.  ¢ Music ¢ 
‘ Ox an fon ~ 9 Wilson ‘Ave., Suite 112, Chicago 
\ ( s s 2023 Marden sldg., 
. Ne ' anne MANUSCRIPTS TYPEWRITTEN 
oe SEE’ IEE. N AND  OFFICEMEN SCENARIOS, MANUSCRIPTS TYPED TEN CENTS 
ee W He ie whitiy s t rre 1. Sev y ; 
wi , ~ B. expe Marjorie. Jor 22 Monadnock Bh 
. “NX 5 : a Chicago 
i my Write it 
rae Adare Ss Dp. Mille D » A TELEGRAPHY 
om a a TELEGRAPHY—BOTH MORSE AND WIRELESS 
RA LROAD TRAFI i EXSP LCTORS WA) N TE I>. | » Station Ageney, taught quickly. Tremendous ’ 
: 1! h and ex es tart; shor t hour avel; ! I—much greater tha Ipply Permane P 
hree months’ home study uw des guarar we arrange > ired. Big? Salaries--recently raised Ideal W 
for 7 . No : limit Ask for Bex ‘klet L-6. Conditions hort bours, vacations with pay sick 
! er Prep. School, Buffalo, N. Y. death henetits, e prevailing Great Opportuni 
wy > "ss "7 = : . Hy a - - fi Adva ment W col aga ulso greatly des 
FIVE BRIGHT, CAVABLE LADIES TO TRAVEL, | WT iiliways and Western Uni Tuition reasona 
es OS ye age pe oe . . AR Cheap | 6 expense in be earned. Oldest and larg 
= e . lroad ga 1. Goodrich Drug Compa out ai established 43 years. Endorsed by railway 
D ~ Omaha a - Western Union and Marconi Telegraph Officials. Large 
GOVERNMENT PAYS $900 TO $1,800 YI AKL PRE illustrated catalogues free. Corr esp ndenee courses also 
re for comings eXal der formet il Service Wri today. Enroll immediately. Dodge's Institute 
Exar i - New B ms Free. Writ a Pattes mn Civil Service Peoria St., Valparaiso, Indiana. 
~ tox DOT tochester, N 
iS P 
EDUCATION AND INSTRUCTION TYPEWRITERS, SUPPLIES, ETC. 
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Here’s a thorough, complete, | 
simplified High School Course 
that you can complete in two years. A 
liberal education, of incalculable value, 
by spare time study, at home. Course 
prepared by leading professors in Uni- 
versities and Academies. 


Meets Entrance Requirements 


of Colleges and Universities O f tl J 
The High School Course fits you for y 
Harvard, Yale, ~e adireniga: a ved he O e O S 


stitutions of highest standing. Helps 
you to win in business and social life. e e 

Spend the hours you would otherwise In 
waste, in profitable study of this fas- 


cinating course. 


“Knowledge is POWER” The Good-Night Dish of Puffed Grains 


The man who knows is the leader. 
Knowledge gives you assurance, turns | 
your natural ability into actual power. Consider how much Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice have added to children’s joys. 


This course gives you the key to Morning, noon and night—and all day long—they are the delights of millions. 
success and power. 


Don’tStop 








These are grain bubbles—- whole grains puffed to eight times normal size. 
They are thin and airy, crisp and fragile. A fearful heat has given them a taste 














Growing YOU like toasted nut meats. 

‘ . ‘ P 
E Puffed Grains alone—served like other cereals-—— make breakfast an occasion. 
Keepongo- Can Make Up Mixed with fruit they form a delightful blend. 


ing! Train 
your brain! 
Broaden 
your mental 
vision! Make 
the most out 
of your life 
before too 
late. “Cashin” on your natural ability. 


for Lost Time! 


Men and women who were 
denied a high school train- 
ing can “‘catch up”’ by tak- f 
ing thissimplitied course 
at home. Hundreds 
have profited by 
this remarkable 
opportunity. 


In bowls of milk they are toasted bubbles, ready to crushatatouch. No dairy 
dish was ever half so tempting. 





At other times they are food confections. They are used like nut meats in 
| candy making or as garnish on ice cream. Salted or buttered —like peanuts 
or popcorn — they are after-school delights. 


| They are ready-toasted wafers for your soups. 


They are ideal foods, because every food cell is exploded. Every granule is 


Choice of 20 Courses fitted to digest. They do not tax the stomach, and every atom feeds. 


Let them take the place of foods that are less complete, less easy to digest, less 


Te hav aIped 50,006 nz 5 : : : 
We have helped 50,000 men and inviting. Use all three kinds, for each has its own delights. 


women to win! Let us help you, too. 

Complete prospectus of any course, 
together with a valuable book, mailed 
free—no obligation. Send the coupon 
this very hour. The American School 


of Correspondence was chartered ss Puffed Corn Puffed 
MAIL NOW e 
American School Wheat Puffs Rice 


Dept. P-1533. Gentlemen: Please send me . 
Each 15c Except in Far West 




















booklet and tell me how I can fit myself for the 
position marked X. 




















....High School Course ....Shop Superintendent 

....Electrical Engineer ....Lawyer 

... Telephone Engineer ....Business Manager 

..- Architect .... Auditor : 7 _ ; c 
.... Draftsman ....Certified Public Accn’t All are prepared by Prof. Anderson’s process. The grains are sealed in 
«i + oo guns, then rolled for an hour in a fearful heat. 

yo) ee _—— pannel When all the moisture is changed to steam, the guns are shot and the steam 
"Steam Engineer “Automobile Engineer explodes. A hundred million explosions occur in every kernel—-one for every 
food cell. 

NAME 


By no other process are whole grains so fitted for food as by this. 
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How to get this 
beautiful picture 
for framing 
THIS painting by 

Paul Stahr, the well- 
known illustrator, is his 
interpretation of “A 
Skin You Love to 
Touch.” It has been 
beautifully reproduced 
from the original water 
‘olor painting. Size 
15 x 19 inches. Made 
‘xpressly for framing. 
No printed matter on 
it. Send for your pic- 
turetoday. Read offer 
below. 








A skin You ” 
Love toJouch: 
a a 


e 


PAINTED BY® 
PAUL STAHR, 
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You too can have the charm of 


“A Skin 


yoked smooth skin, the clear glowin 
complexion that everyone admires- 
these you, too, can have. 

Whatever the condition that is keep 
ing your skin from being as attractive 
as it should be, it can be changed. Ina 
much shorter time than you would im- 
agine, your skin will respond to the 
proper care and treatment. 

Why your skin can be changed 

Your skin changes continually. Every 
day itis being renewed. Old skin dies 
new forms. This is your opportunity, for 
as this new skin forms, you can keep it 
fresh, soft and clear as Nature intended. 

[Is your skin dull, lifeless, colorless? 
Begin today to make it clear and glow- 


ing. If vou are troubled by an oily skin 


ishiny nose begin today to correct I 

Learn just what the proper treat- 
ment for your particular trouble, and 

e it persistently every night before 
retiring. In the Woodbury booklet, ‘‘A 
Skin You Love to Touch,’’ you will find 
instructions for treating your 
own and many other conditions of the 
skin. Within ten days or two weeks you 
will notice a decided improvement. 


impie 


How to get these treatments 

The Woodbury booklet of skin treat- 
ments is wrapped around every cake of 
Woodbury’s Facial Soap. For a month 
or six weeks of any Woodbury treat- 
ment a 25c cake will be sufficient. Wood- 
bury’s Facial Soap is on sale at drug 
stores and toilet goods counters through- 


t in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 


You Love to Touch” 


out the United States and Canada. Get 
1 cake today and begin your treatment 


This picture with sample cake of soap, 
samples of cream and powder, with 
book of treatments for 15c 


For 15e we will send you a cake of Woodbury’s 
Facial Soap—large enough for a week’s treatment 
—with the booklet, ““A Skin You Love to Touch,” 
and samples of Woodbury’s Facial Cream and 
Facial Powder. In addition to the samples and 
booklet, we will send you a reproduction in full 
colors of the beautiful painting shown above made 
expressly for framing. This picture will be very 
popular : seeure your copy at once. Write today to 
The Andrew Jergens Co., 503 Spring Grove Ave., 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 


If wou live in Canada, address The Andrew 


lergens Co Ltd... 502 Sherbrooke Street, Perth, 


Ontario 
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Mrs. DeWolf Hopper’s preference is for mother roies. Her screen work 
has been done as Elda Furry, Elda Millar, and lately, as Hedda Hopper. 
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Olive Thomas, sprightly Zieg feld Follies’ queen, Edna Goodrich won fame as a stage beauty. 
now Triangle star and Mrs. Jack Pickford. Now she is immortalizing it on the screen. 

















rjorie ambeau 
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Marjorie Rambeau, famous beauty and brilliant Mildred Harris, erstwhile starlet for Lois Weber, 
actress. Her screen career has hardly begun. plays with Fairbanks in his “Modern Musketeer.” 
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The old “Fine Arts” studio gave Jewell Carmen her chance. She was 
featured opposite William Farnum and then William Fox had a new star. 
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Don’t Murmur—KICK! 


HEN you see a bad picture—kick. 
Don't just tell your friends. Tell the man who got your money. 
Hunt for the owner or manager of the theatre, and tell him that you 
feel you have both been cheated. Tell ‘him the man that sold him the picture 
cheated him, and that he, in turn, cheated you. 

Don’t just say this to the man who takes the tickets at the door; don’t just 
tell the girl in the box office. It is nothing in their young lives. They get their 
pay every Saturday night, whatever you think of the pictures. They will just 
label you “Grouch” and let it go at that. 

But if you tell the man who runs the place, that he isn’t going to get any 
more of your money if he shows that kind of pictures, yowre going to receive a 
respectful and attentive hearing. 

Don't be afraid of hurting his feelings. He wants to know what you think. 
He doesn’t want to show pictures that you don’t want. He’s a business man. If 
you bought a package of raisins from your grocer, and found they were mouldy, 
you wouldn’t murmur your woe to your next door neighbor. ‘You'd go back to 
the grocer, and get your money back. And he would send the raisins to ‘the 
wholesaler, and the wholesaler would send them to the packer, and everybody 
would be set right. If you didn’t, the packer would go on putting up his raisins 
in dn improper manner. 

And another thing—when you see a picture that is a bad, remem- 
ber the name of the producer. Put him on your black list, and if he repeats the 
offence, boycott him. If the picture is openly filthy, don’t even give him a second 
chance. Tell the manager of the theatre that you will not enter his house again 
so long as he shows pictures made by this man, or firm. 

You, little girl, paying your dime-and-war-tax to see a picture, are the boss of 
this huge industry. But nobody can be boss by going around sulking because 
things are not the way they want them. You have to speak out loud—kick. And 
also 9 you must be fair. If your kick is the result of a nasty ¢ lisposition, or a mean 
prejudice, or stupidity, it will have no effect, because there won't be many like it. 
But when you kick in a righteous cause, there will be a lot more of the same kind, 
and the result will be felt clear into the studio where the picture was made. 

Don't be afraid to boost, when you are pleased. It makes your kick that 
much more effective. But whether you boost or not, kick when you feel you have 
a kick coming, and land it where it will do most good—with the man who got 
your money. 
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Virginia 
from 


Kentucky 
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By Cameron Pike 





, ’ ' 
Virginia Pearson's | 
husband is Sheldon | 


Lewis, one of the best 
actors of bad men in 
pictures 








Haskell Coffin worked 
for three hours mak- 
ing the painting which 
adorns the cover, the 
while the two of them 
conversed upon every 
topic under the sun 
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Miss Pearson can cook, 
but doesn’t, to any great 
extent. She doesn’t 
have time. She makes 
so much “dough” in her 
work that when she 
does so at home it is 
nly from force of 
habit. 








HAD told W. Haskell Coftin that Miss Virginia Pearson 
would be at his studio at 11:30 a. m. to pose for her 
portrait, which he was to paint for the cover of PHoto- 
PLAY MAGAZINE. 

“That doesn’t give me much time to work before lunch,” 
he complained. 

“Lm sorry,” I moaned, “but Miss Pearson said that was 
the best time for her.” 

“Well, if she’s on time it will be all right.” he growled, 
looking more like Woodrow Wilson than ever. 

“Oh, she'll be on time,” LI assured him, looking surrep- 
titiously at my watch and discovering that it was then 
PEL SR. 

\t 11:45 Mr. Coffin interrupted the flow of camouflage 
onversation, which I was pouring out to obscure his 
knowledge of the flight of time. 

“It’s nearly my lunch time,” he erupted. with a noise like 
that of a hungry man. 

How the next fifteen minutes passed T never will know. 
Mr. Coffin is more accustomed to having people wait for 
him, than waiting for them, but as the bells in the Madison 


~quare melodiously informed the artist that it was his 
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lunch time, there was a gentle tap on the door. Miss Pear- 
son had arrived, and I introduced them, covering the 
situation with a remark that as Miss Pearson traveled in 
a limousine she naturally could not make as good time as 
we common folk who ride in the subway. 

But Mr. Coffin never heard me. He had stopped chew- 
ing up his pastels in rage, and had started furiously block- 
ing out lines on his easel. I supposed he was going to rush 
the job through and get away to that lunch. I could not 
bear to remain as a witness to the crayon carnage, and 
subtracted myself from the studio. Later I learned that 
the artist worked without a pause until three o'clock, the 
while the two of them conversed upon every topic under 
the sun from doughnuts to reincarnation, forgetting al! 
about lunch. 

The answer: Virginia Pearson is a beauty of the type 
that will make any artist forget anything except that he 
desires above everything to express upon canvas her all- 
conquering charm. She broke an engagement with me, too. 
hut gosh hang it, I can’t help liking her just the same. 
So if the things T say about her seem a little choppy. put 
it down to this, that one can only see her momentarily and 








The general impression she imparts is that of a typical 
American girl, possessing boundless health and independence. 


on the fly. I never was permitted Mr. Coffin’s privilege 
of three uninterrupted hours of conversation. 

Miss Pearson was born in Louisville, Kentucky, and 
so, of course, her parents called her Virginia. 

At one time she aspired to be a painter, and when she 
was fifteen years old some of her drawings were bought 
hy Kentucky newspapers, but she became impatient and 
abandoned that form of art. 

Her principal hobby is hats. She usually owns about 
twenty, that being all the room she has for them in her 
home. She gives away old ones to less fortunate young 
women, to make room for new ones. 

Her hair is dark brown, almost copper-colored; her 
eyes dark blue, though men who look into them intently 
soon forget their color. 

She is twenty-nine years old, and doesn’t care who 
knows it, because she is not among those who believe that 
actresses are popular on account of creating an impression 
that they are merely in their teens. 

She can cook, but doesn’t, to any great extent. She 
doesn’t have time. She makes so much “dough” in her 
work that when she does so at home it is only from force of 
habit. 

At one time she had a fad of making tiny silhouettes of 
her friends out of black court plaster, and wearing them 
as “beauty patches.” 

She lives in a country home in New Jersey in summer, 
and on Riverside Drive, near Grant’s Tomb, in winter. 


She is almost convinced that there is some truth in 
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the theory of the reincarnation of souls, 
but hasn't quite decided how much. 

A policeman once mistook her for an 
“extra girl’ when she was working on 
location, and tried to think up some 
excuse for arresting her because she 
spoke slurringly of Miss Virginia Pear- 
son, who happened to be one of the 
cop’s favorite screen actresses. When 
her limousine arrived to take her away, 
the policeman nearly died of heart 
failure. 

Her husband is Sheldon Lewis, cne 
of the best actors of bad men in pic- 
turedom. They are very fond of each 
other 

Among the names the Fox publicity 
department has given her are “film 
beauty,” “the beautiful Dixie photo- 
player,’ “the beautiful William Fox 
star,” “the modern Cleopatra of the 
movies,” “screen heretic,” “the statu- 
esque William Fox star,” “the screen’s 
most versatile beauty.” 

She likes to philosophize about ab- 
stract things, one of her most quoted 
remarks being, “Many people regard 
repentance as humiliation; in the right 
spirit it can be the most exalted 
graciousness.” 

The most remarkable gown she ever 
wore was made of a single piece of cerise 
silk, richly flowered and jeweled, with- 
out a button or a hook and eye. It had 
to be wound around her, sewn on, and 
ripped off when she was through wear- 
ing it. It took two hours and three 
maids to put it on and an hour and two 
maids to take it off. 

She sends autographed photographs 
to all persons who write for them and 
enclose stamps or coin to cover the ex- 
pense. Her average is nearly a thou- 
sand a week. She does not employ a 
secretary to autograph her pictures. 

She likes character parts better than mere heroines, 
though she says it is much harder to portray grief than joy 
on the screen. 

She is not fond of outdoor sports though she likes to be 
photographed in hunting costumes and such, because she 
looks well in them. Aside from her strenuous work in pic- 
tures, about all the exercise she takes is getting in and out 
of her automobile. 

When she wants a rest she usually goes to Atlantic City. 

Her first theatrical engagement was under the manage- 
ment of Henry W. Savage. The play was a failure but 
Miss Pearson was a success. 

She thinks most of the talk about immoral films is silly, 
and that pictures which reveal deplorable phases of life 
are no more objectionable than accounts of similar inci- 
dents in daily newspapers. 

Her mother was Mary Alice Calloway, a member of an 
old and distinguished Kentucky family which helped blaze 
the trail of civilization with Daniel Boone. Her father, 
Joseph Pearson, had many artists and writers among his 
ancestors. Both parents were born in Louisville. 

She does not like farm life, though the Fox publicity de- 
partment once sent out a story to the contrary, because 
they happened to have a picture of her raking hay. 

After graduating from high school, Miss Pearson worked 
in a library, but she always wanted to go on the stage, and 
finally did. She had no early struggles, almost everything 


coming easy for her from the start. 

















It is not easy to get good photographs of Miss Pearson, 
because while she is a splendid subject, her mind is so 
active that it is hard for her to sit still for a time exposure. 

Her greatest stage success was as the vampire in “A 
Fool There Was” with Robert Hilliard, in which role an- 
Gther Fox star, Theda Bara, made her first screen hit. 

She has the only known chauifeur that is not happy 
when he has nothing to do. 

She plays the piano extremely well and has an excellent 
singing voice, but she has no ambition to appear publicly 
as a musical artist. 

Like scores of other stars, her first picture engagement 
was with the Vitagraph company. She went into pictures 
because she did not want to be idle one summer between 
stage engagements. She never returned to the stage. And 
never will. 

She once painted a portrait of Charlotte Walker. The 
Metropolitan Museum of Art has never tried to buy it. 

Her Fox pictures are: “Daredevil Kate,” “A Tortured 
Heart,” “Blazing Love,” “Hypocrisy,” “The War Bride’s 
Secret,” “Bitter Truth,” “Sister Against Sister,” “Royal 
Romance,” “Wrath of Love,” ‘When False Tongues 
Speak,” “Thou Shalt Not Steal,” “All for a Husband.” 

After she is through with costumes she uses in playing 
the parts of poor girls, she gives the clothes to the Women’s 
Rescue Home and the Professional Women’s League, to be 
donated to needy persons. She does not make donations 
to persons who send begging letters, believing that it is 
unwise to give things to people when you cannot know their 
circumstances. 

She insists that she has made butter in summer at her 
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country place but never has been able to prove it to the 
satisfaction of incredulous persons. 

She has had requests for information us to how to get 
into the movies from persons varying from men of seventy- 
one to mothers offering their infants in the cause of art. 

She thinks the most ridiculous effects on the screen are 
those where players imagine they are impersonating a 
character merely by making up, and not by thinking them- 
selves into the role. ; 

She regards footwear as more important to the 
dressed woman than gowns themselves. 

The fantastic and incorrect stories which have been 
written about her would fill an entire shelf in the New York 
Public Library, but never will. 

She is seldom to be found in the Times Square district 
of New York unless on specific business or going to the 
theatre, which latter she does not often do, because she 
works so hard she prefers to stay home in the evening, 
and have her husband read to her. 

She does not ordinarily keep engagements, or if she does 
she is almost certain to be half an hour late. In this she 
is not unlike most other actresses. And authoresses. And 
cditoresses. 

She does not knit. Unlike most women, she says she 
cannot think while she is doing it. So she buys Liberty 
Bonds and gives money to war charities instead. 

She is five feet seven and one-half inches tall, and weighs 
one hundred and forty-five pounds. 

The general impression she imparts is that of a typical 
American girl, possessing boundless health and independ- 
ence. 
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she said; 















Left, Mrs. Moore, mother of 
Owen; right, Mother Pick- 
ford. 


Mary, Mary, quite contrary, 
You seem so glad, you know. 


“?T1s plain enough, kind sir,” 


“I love my Mothers so!” 
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Tom Forman looks ’em 
ver. From his inscrutable coun 
enance it’s hard telling whether 





On “Active Duty” with 


By K. Owen 


ONG before Uncle sam dipped into the European mess, a company of 
H pany 


ern film empire. Nearly all of the troopers were connected with the 
picture studios, actors, extra men, grips, electricians, cameramen, etc. They 
were known as the Seventeenth Company of the California Coast Artillery : - 


{ ‘orps. 


7 | 
\F ere. volunteer soldiers was organized in Hollywood, the capital of the West- 





When war against Germany was declared and there seemed a good chance 
1 getting some real fighting to do, the company was swamped with applica- 
tions. And they were federalized and sent to Fort MacArthur at Los Angeles 
Harbor and from there were despatched to Long Beach, Cal., for active duty, 
guarding the water front and the shipbuilding plants where submarines are 
being constructed for the navy. 

The company is commanded by a former Lasky player, Captain Ted 
Duncan. Walter Long, the famous Griffith and Lasky heavy who played 
the chief villains in ‘““The Birth of a Nation,” “Intolerance,” “The Little 
American” and other famous photoplays, is first lieutenant. Two of the 
sergeants are Tom Forman, one of the best juvenile leads in the films and for 
three years a Lasky favorite, and Ernie Shields, former Universal leading 
man. 

Among the privates in the company who joined when war was declared 

‘ is James Harrison, erstwhile American and Fine Arts juvenile and later in 

Christie Comedies. Jimmie will be remembered for his portrayal of the 
ukulele playing fellah in “Madam Bo Peep,” the last of the Fine Arts 
pictures. 

There have been so 
many inquiries about the 
oyS now with the colors 
that Puorop.Lay asked its 
staff photographer, Ray- 
mond Stagg, to visit the 
‘amp at Long Beach and 

get” the boys 











When there ts nothing else to do, Lieutenant Walter Long takes some of his reformed actors out 

ind shows them how to dig trenches. That’s the Lieutenant with the map. At his right is Ser- 

geant Tom Forman, at his ‘eft Sergeant Ernie Shields. Private Jimmie Harrison is the busy little 
fellow with the spade in the foreground. 








the Actor - Soldiers 








pallens AELE™ GROOT 


Left: Lieut. Long at re- 

volver practice. ; 
Private Harrison 
in the trenches. 


Right: Private Harrison 
“walking post” and 
keeping an eye out for 
suspicious characters. 








Center: “Signal Drill” in quarters. Sergeant Forman has just misread a signal and his 

partner, Private Harrison has lost a trick. Lieut. Long is seeing to it that the drill is 

properly conducted according to the Articles of War and the Hoyle book of tactics. 
Below: Sergeant Shields beginning a “fade out” in his mosquito proof apartment. 
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“You wouldn’t believe it’ 
says Jimmie, “‘but this is just 
as much fun as playing a 
ukulele if you have a good 
washboard and warm water. 
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The New California Theatre, 
corner Market and Fourth 
Streets, San Francisco. Con- 





crete and steel - constructed 
throughout, it is absolutely 
fireproof. 








The and 


stage, showing the orna 


1uditorium the 
mental plaster work which 
decorates the proscenium 
arch. The lighting, which 
is indirect, provides for 
four different colors: amber, 
white, red and blue. There 
are guide lights set in the 
floor along the aisles, for 
the convenience of patrons 
in reat hing their seats 
| 


when the ights ire dim 


A 
NEW TEMPLE 
OF MOTION PICTURES 


The New California Theatre, in San Francisco, which was com 
oleted November first, 1917, 8 a revelation of artistic design and 
ittractive features. In all the decorations in both the interior and 
xterior finish, the Gothic style of architecture has been faithfully 
arried out, and breathes the spirit of idealism seld ym found 
except in the ancient cathedrals of Europe. N thing has been 
left undone for the convenience of the patrons, from the elimina- 
tion of stairs and the easy pitc h of the inclined runway, to the 
two luxuriously appointed loung Ss. The construction of the 
mezzanine having made it possible to do away with support- 






ing columns in both auditorium and balcony, there is no 


1 ! + 
vat from which a view of the screen is obstructed. 








The ticket-office, 
und the main 
lounging - room 














Says Mr. Griffith ; “Uiewed as a 
drama, the war is in some ways 
Jisappointing. As an engine it 1s 
terrific. 


A de- 


T was in the ruins of the Court of Belshazzar. 
cayed and very tough looking lion who once graced the 
Imperial throne of Babylon looked down with a dizzy 


smile. One of the beast’s majestic hoofs had been 
chipped off and some graceless iconoclast, with no respect 
for art, royalty, or lions, had thrust the decapitated mem- 
ber in the lion’s mouth. And you know that none of us 
could look our best with an amputated foot in our mouth. 

And the lion saw— what he saw. 

In the middle of Belshazzar’s court stood a small stage 
and at the edge of the stage stood a tall man with a straw 
sombrero punched full of holes. There was never another 
hat like this in motion pictures. David Wark Griffith, 
maker of canned wars and mimic battles, having looked 
upon a real war at very close range and having been in the 
midst of a very real battle, is back on the job again—-mak- 
ing another war picture in the midst of the studio where 
“Intolerance” was filmed. 

Of all the interesting events of this great war, not the 
least interesting was the visit of Griffith to the front line 
trenches. 

I have met many men who have seen the great battles of 
Europe face to face and I have never — 


Griffith, Maker of Battle Scenes, 
Sees Real War 









By Harry C. Carr 


“ft found myself saying, ‘Why 
this 1s old stuff. I have put 


that scene on myself so many 





times.” ’ 


I asked him and he threw up his hands and laughed. 

“There was a man once,” he said, “who contended 
that fiction was a good deal stranger than fact and a 
darned sight more interesting. He had some grounds 
for his contention.” 

And then he went on to explain. “Viewed as a 
drama, the war is in some ways disappointing. As an 
engine it is terrific. 

“[ found myself saying to my inner consciousness all 
the time, ‘Why this is old stuff. I have put that scene 
on myself so many times. Why didn’t they get some- 
thing new?’ Do you catch what I mean? 

“It was exactly as I had imagined wars in many 
particulars. I saw, for instance, many troop trains mov- 
ing away to the front. I saw wives parting from hus- 
hands they were never to see again. I saw wounded 
men returning to their families. I saw women coming 
away from the government offices, stunned with grief, 
a little paper in their hands to tell that the worst had 
happened. 

“All these things were so exactly as we had been 
putting them on in the pictures for years and years that 
I found myself sometimes absently 





been able to get anything satisfactory 
out of them. I went to Europe as a 
newspaper correspondent myself and 
saw one of the greatest battles of the 
war; and I never could get anything 
out of myself. 

For months I have been waiting 
anxiously to hear what Griffith, maker 
of battles, would have to say. 

The question that naturally rises in 
every one’s mind is this: “‘Was the real 
thing like the battles of his imagin- 
ing?” And that question is naturally 
followed by another, “‘Now that Grif- 
fith has seen a real war, what use will 
ne make of the materiel?” 


families 


“By rare good luck I was able 
to get into the front line trenches. 
It was exactly as I had imagined 
wars in many particulars. 
many troop frais moving awdy 
to the front; I saw many wives } 
parting from their husbands; I | 
saw wounded men returning to their 
all these things were so 
exactly as we had been putting them 
on in the pictures that I found my- 
self wondering who was stagin 
z scene.” - 


| wondering who was staging the scene. 

| Everything happened just as I would 
| have put it on myself—in fact I have 
| put on such scenes time and time 
again. 

“By rare good luck I was able to get 
into the front line trenches. This 
honor was never before accorded to 
any American motion picture man. 

“The Misses Gish, Robert Harron 
and the others of my company were 
permitted to go to one of the ruined 
French villages and we made the 


I saw 


greater part of the picture there that 
IT am now finishing here in the studio. 
—- “The conditions under which these 
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Dorothy Gish, with her sister 
Lillian, worked in a ruined French 
village which was always under 


fre. The house before which 
he stands is over 5Oo Vears old 
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virls worked were exceedingly dangerous. The town was under sheil fire al! 
the time. We all feel that, as we shared their dangers, we would like to give 
the proceeds to alleviating the hardships of those who were left behind and 
have to face it through to the end. The entire proceeds of this picture will go 
to some war charity —probably for the benefits of the mine sweepers whose 
lives are sacrificed to make the seas safe for the rest of us to travel.” 

Ll asked Griffith what the battle looked like when he got into the front line 
trenches. He looked at me narrowly. 

‘You saw a battle; what did it look like?’ he countered. 

“It looked like a meadow with two ditches in it and some white puffs of 
smoke and no signs of human life anywhere.” 

Griffith laughed. ‘It looked something like that to me.” he said. 

*T said that many of the scenes of the war made me think of our own motion 
pictures; but not the battles—not the battles. 
*\ modern war is neither romantic nor picturesque. The courier who 











Griffith is here shown going over the plans for a set which he drew “Over There.” He 
real war scenes. ‘Billy’ Bitzer, camera wizard, was with Griffith during his stay in Europe 
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dashed up on a foam-covered charger now uses a desk telephone in a dug out. 
Sheridan wouldn’t bother to dash in from Winchester twenty miles away. 
He would sit in front of a huge map at Winchester and rally his troops by 
telling two draftsmen how to arrange the figures on the scale map while a 
man in a corner at the phone exchange with a phone head piece would send 
out the orders over the wire. 

‘Every one is hidden away in ditches. As you look out across No Man’s 
Land, there is literally nothing that meets the eye but an aching desolation 
of nothingness—of torn trees, ruined barbed wire fence and she!l holes. 

“At first you are horrib!y disappointed. There is nothing but filth and 
dirt and the most soul sickening smells. The soldiers are standing some- 
times almost up to their hips in ice cold mud. The dash and thrill of wars 
I 




















of other days is no longer there 
“It is too colossal to be dramatic. No one can describe it. You might 
as well try to describe the ocean or the miiky way. The war correspondents 
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Bobby Harron, in a still from 
the new war-drama. Mr. Har- 
ron’s best work has been done 
under David Gr:fhith’s direction. 













is now completing in his Hollywood studios the picture for which he went abroad to get 
and either personally took or supervised the taking of many thousand feet of negative. 
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of today are staggered almost into silence. A very yreat 
writer could describe Waterloo. Many fine writers wit- 
nessed the charge of Pickett’s army at Gettysburg and left 
wonderful descriptions. But who could describe the ad- 
varce of Haig? No one saw it. No one saw a thousandth 
part of it. 

“Back somewhere in the rear there was a quiet Scotch- 
man with a desk telephone and a war map who knew 
what was going on. No one e'se did. 

“A curious thing that everybody remarks who has seen 
a modern war is that the closer you get to the front. the 
less you know what is going on. 

“I know a war correspondent who was with the Aus- 
trians when they retreated before the Russians in the 
Carpathian Mountains in the spring of 1915. I asked 
him to tell me just what the rout of a modern army looked 
like. My friend looked sheepish and finally told me he 
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ex 








would kill me if I ever told but 
‘I didn’t know they were retreating until I got back to 
London three months afterward and read about it in the 
iles of a newspaper.’ 

“The most interesting and dramatic place in a modern 


‘The truth is,’ he said, 


battle is four or five miles back of the line. 
you get something of the stir and thrill of the movie 
battle. Artillery is moving, ambulances come _ tearing 
down the roads with the dying screaming as they take 
their last ride. Streams of prisoners are marching in tat- 
ters and dejection back to the bases: wounded soldiers are 
making their own way. Motorcycle messengers go tearing 
to and fro. Strange engines of war covered with camou- 
flage are trundling by on their way to some threatened 
point. 


Back there 
























sriffith. Maker 





Opposite page: The noncha- 
lant gentleman at the film-gun 
is of course Mr. Bitzer. And 
this is the selfsame miracle 
box with which he shot “The 
Birth of a Nation,” “Intol 
erance, and the latest Griffith 
subject in France. The lady 
in black is Lillian Gish, in the 
real ruins of a shelled village 
just a few miles from the front 
line trenches. This picture 


was enlarged from a negative 

taken “Somewhere in France.” 

Miss Gish worked under ex 

ceedingly dangerous condi 
tions 





“It is back there that you begin to catch the meaning 
of this terrific machinery of battle. 

“You begin to realize that, after all. you are face to 
face with a drama more thrilling than any human mind 
could conjure up. 

“The drama that is in modern machinery is not at first 
realized. The world of art used to bewail the passing of 
the picturesque old phases of life and the coming in cf 
machinery. It took a Pennell to see the wonderful artis- 
tic possibilities of machinery. 

“Just so it finally comes to you that the real drama of 
this war lies in the ingulfment of human soldiers in these 
terrible war monsters men have built in work shops. 


of Battle Scenes, Sees Real War 








Grifhth directing Mrs. 
Josephine Crowell, the 
“Catherine de Med- 


ici’ of ‘“SIntolerance.” 


“Promoters often boast of having made motion pi 
tures for which the settings and actors cost a million do! 
The settings of the picture I took cost several bil- 
lion dollars. 

“When you see the picture you will see what I mean. 
{ thought in my mimic war pictures | was somewhat prod- 
igal for instance in the use of cannon. In my picture made 
at the French front, | made one scene showing thirty-six 
big guns standing almost wheel to wheel firing as fast as 
the gunners could load and fire. 

“T think I will be ab’e to make good the claim that I 
will use the most expensive stage settings that ever have 
heen or ever will be used in the making of a picture.” 
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a better idea than as though they had seen a real battle. 

Although Griffith speaks of it lightly, he had a very 
narrow escape from being killed in the battle that he 
saw. In fact it may be said to have been a little pri- 
vate battle of his own. 

A British officer had been detailed to take him into 
the trenches. He had a new pair of boots and was un- 
willing to drag those gorgeous foot coverings into the 

filthy muck of the trenches. When Griffith insisted upon 

going into the front line, the officer started to walk along 
the top of the trench. Griffith had no choice but to fol- 
low him. It happened that the Britisher was carrying 

a map case that was very shiny. It caught the gleam of 

the sun and the other end of that gleam evidently 
a. hit a German artilleryman in the eye. At any 
rate, there came the peculiar whining howl that 
tel’s you that a shell is on its way. 

There was a good marksman at 
the breech of that distant .77.. The 

4 shell struck not a dozen yards 
a> =o away and threw up a shower of 
mud. It happened to be a “dud” 
and did not explode. Otherwise 
there would have been no Grif- 
fith left to tell the story. 

They both made a dive into 
the trench. It was one of the 
old Hindenburg trenches that 

(Continucd on page 119) 


Lillian Gish in 
another scene 
from the new 
Griffith photo- 
play. 


Griffith 
smiled and 
declined to 
state his 
plans for 
the use ol 
this war 
material. 
‘This first 
picture is 
for chari- 
ty,” he 
said. “Alt- 
er that, I 
will go on 
making Artcraft 
pictures.” : a“ 

Motion picture eet 
people are looking tf 
for another spectacle from ‘€4 
him. “Intolerance” proved ~ 
to be a big hit in London and 
Paris and has practically paid for itself over 
there, without counting the receipts on this 
side. In the older culture of Europe, the 
story of Babylon was better understood and . 
better appreciated. “gi 

In fact, it was “Into'erance” that got Griffith the rare boon of 
a pass to the front line trenches. His previous snectacle also 
made a great sensation abroad. “The Birth of a Nation” hap- 
pened to go in London for the first time when the Battle of Loos 
was in progress. 

It trans'ated the war for the Londoner into terms that the 
human mind could comprehend. As I have said before, no one 

in comprehend a modern batt’e any more than any human mind 
can comprehend the real significance of a billion dollars. 

You can look at a dollar and dimly realize what a billion of 
them mean. So they needed an epitomized battle to make them 
comprehend the conflict in which their husbands and sons were 
dying. They found this in “The Birth of a Nation.” It gave 
them a better idea of a battle than any one could tell: in fact 






















“These ruins are more im- 
pressive,— to me at least, than 
anything I saw in wer-tern 
France and Belgium,” said 
D. W. Griffith as the man 
with the camera pressed the 
button. The plaster elephants 
are the only ones left of the 
many who looked down on 
the orgies of Belshazzar’s 
court in “Intolerance.” 
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Who Said Nazimova was Temperamental? 








Director George D. Baker ts 
trying to convince Mr. and 
Mrs. Charles Bryant that the 
scenario of the Metro picture 
Revelation” is a corker. 
Mrs. Bryant’s opinion is es- 
pecially important, as she is 
Nazimova, who is the star of 
the picture 





Somehow or other, Nazimova 
acquired an undeserved repu- 
tation as a “temperamental” 
star. The Metro studio folk 
have been rather astonished 
to find she is less tigress than 
kitten. On this occasion she 
essayed to make a movie of 
her director George D. Baker, 
(the gentleman with the sore 
finger) and her husband, 
Charles F. Bryant, the tall 
person with the pleased grin, 
but did not notice that she 
had the camera aimed at the 
N. G. sign on the slate. But 
then, after all 


























Well, let's break 
the ice” said Char 
lie and it was done 

the beginning 
of his first scene for 
his first picture, 

The Floorwalker, 
inder Mutual’s 
$970,000 contract 




























™ Charles Spencer Chaplin— 


VERYBODY knows about Charlie Chaplin, the world’s 
greatest screen comedian, but only those who have been 
closely associated with the funny fellow, know him as 
a director. For two years and a half Chaplin has been 

airecting all of his own pictures and they have made him the 
highest salaried person in‘the world. The accompanying snap- 
shots were “shot” by Fred Goodwins, for a long time a member 
of Chaplin’s organization, both as a player and a writer. 
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Perhaps you'll remem- 
ber the owner of the 
store in “The Floor- 
walker,” Alfred Austin. 
Here Charlie is seen 
rehearsing him. 









Doping out a “gag” 
for “The Floorwalker.”’ 
Charlie is the one wit 
the elevated “dogs” 
while his double sit- 
ting alongside is Lloyd 
Bacon. 












Bessie 
Barriscale 
Nemesis 





She loves Potatoes dnd Pastry: 
but she doesn’t eat ‘em because 


“Sato, why do you tempt me? 
You know I can’t eat that 
pastry.” 





“Were going to move into 
house that has ten great, 
rooms,” she said, “so that we 
be Ss 





around and breathe in.” 


ab'e characteristic Bessie Barris« 
has—rest'essness. 
ing something all the time. 


an impessibiity. 
automobile; 
when the weather is 
is going. 
tall, has very fair skin and 
notices with a little 
prise—brown eves. 


has eves of blue. 
much like either of us.” 


can § 
mine, and my fair skin, and t 


the back of his head is like his 


Hk Hickmans—Howard, Bessie 

Barriscale, and their littie boy— 

live in a six-room bungalow in 

Hollywood that Bessie Barriscale 

calls the doll’s house. Being great be- 

lievers in the power of mind over matter, 

they have a number of Maxfield Parrish 

landscapes around to give the suggestion 

of great distances, and the cei'ing of her 
bedroom is sky b'ue, possib'y for the same 

reason, but “Bess’’— (everyone calls her Bess 

is too restless to be satisfied with suggestions. 
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By Elizabeth Peltret 


big. 
‘ 
have space enough to really turn 


Perhaps that is the most notice- 
ale 
She must be do- 
Keep- 
ing still is, she says, for her almost 
Her hobby is her 
her favorite pastime, 
speeding down a long, smooth road 
fine and she 
doesn't particular'y care where s 
She is five fect, two inches 
one 

sense of su 
Mr. Hickman’s 
eves are a’s9 brown, while their boy 


“Really our baby doesn’t look 
she s: 
“though if vou look c'osely, you 
ee that he has eves shaped like 


ther’s and he has his father’s funny 


legs.” 
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Friend husband was not in the room 
at the time she made this remark which 
was, perhaps, just as well. Later, how- 
ever, he came in dressed up as a pirate— 
well, anyway, “do you want vour boy to 
be an actor?” she was asked. 

“Why — certainly,” answered 
promptly, “if he should want to be. I've 
been on the stage since I was five years 


she 


old and I know that stage children are given 
more 
any other children in the world.” 


care—more gentle consideration—than 
































































usual, when someone spied the Gerry man 
out iront. It was just before the moment 
when Little Eva falis into the river and the 
manager dared not await any longer than 
was absolutely necessary to substitute me. 
| I've often wondered what the audience 
| thought when /va came out of the river a 
head taller and severai years older than 
she was when she went into it.” 
Bessie Barriscale met Howard Hickman 
when they were playing in stock at the 
Bush Temple theater in Chicago. He was 
| the villain of the company and perhaps this 
lent him an added fascination, for she 
fell in love with him almost at first sight. 
‘| Her mother, however, disapproved, not of 
Mr. Hickman, but of Bess getting married 
at all just at that period. 

“She thought I was too young; that it 
would ruin my career—oh dozens of things. 
She was utterly heartbroken over the 
whole affair. There being nothing e'se to 
do, we eloped. Poor Mother! For her, 
it was like the end of the world! 

“We are very happy together,” she went 
on, “and I think much of this is due to the 
sacrifices we have made in order not to be 
separated. Frequently, we have accepted 
engagements where we could be together 
when we could have made twice as much 
money and had very much better parts, 
if we had been willing to work separately.” 

This was the chief reason that they 
“went over” to the pictures. At present, 














The Howard Hickmans have signed the 
Food Pledge. Here it is in the window. 




















Lice so many others, Bessie Barriscale 
und her husband “went over’ to 


the movies so they could be together 


Miss Barriscale’s first appearance 
was with James H. Hearne in “Shore 
\cres.” “I never think of him without 
at the same time thinking of peanut 
brittle.” she said. ‘“He must have 
kept me constantly fed up on peanut 
brittle. I have the same vagueness ol 
impression about Margaret Anglin, 
with whom I worked the following 
season. All I remember about her is 
her wav of saying, ‘Oh, DON’T do 
that, Little Girl!’ ’ 

Bess has p'aved everything from 
Little Eva, in “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” to the 
children of Shakespeare with Louis Jame S 

“The last time I played Little Fva,” 
she said. “I was a great deal too old for the 
part. The company had taken me with them o” 
tour in case the little girl playing Eva should be 
removed by the Gerry society. One night, the 
performance commenced and was going along as 
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We've been told so many times that these screen stars are the 
hardest working-girls of all. And yet, every day we receive 
pictures like thi one of Bessi Barris« ale at home 


both ure at the Paralta studio, but even were they at 
different studios, they could still have their evenings 
together. Then, too, they are free from the necessity of 
long separations from their boy. “We have a real 
home,” said Miss Barriscale. 

Her first picture play was ‘‘The Rose of the Rancho,’ 
made at the Lasky studio by Cecil de Mille and it was 
one of Lasky’s first offerings 

“fT wasn’t a bit nervous,” she said. ‘‘Perhaps because 
[ had played the part so many times—18 weeks —in 
stock at the Belasco theater (Los Angeles). 

“The first day at the studio is rather hazy—dream- 
like—in my memory. The things that impressed me 
most about the studio were the click of the camera— 
which bothered me a great deal for awhile-—and the 
men in evening dress for a scene, wearing yellow 
shirts. Later I put on a white dress for one of my 
scenes, and the director made me change it, exp!ain- 
ing that white wouldn’t photograph white as well as 
yellow would. It was a long time before I got used 
to that. Whenever we used yellow linen in the p'ace 
of white, | went through the scene with a strone feel- 
ing that something was wrong. It made me feel very 
wwkward.” 

From Lasky’s Miss Barriscale went to Culver City 
where she stayed for two years. Some of her most suc- 
cessful Ince pictures were “The Re- 


ward, The Cup of ife \ 
‘ P : I a 4 I ' zie: “We have a real 
Corner in Col eens, Bullets and home,” said Miss 
Brown Eyes,” “The Payment,” and Barriscale. And 
“The Golden Claw.” For Paralta Mr. and Mrs 


Howard Hickman 
evidently think 
there’s no plac 
In this last picture, she had like it 


she has made “Rose of Paradise.” 
‘Madam Who?” and “Within the 
Cup.” 
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a part which required her to do some 
‘vamping.” 


Occasionally she must have a potato. 
“I can go about three weeks 
without a potato,” she said, 
and then I absolute:y must 
have one if it adds three 
pounds. Not that I ever 
noticed it adding three 
pounds, but it might. 
However, I must take 
enjoying herself very the chance. The other 
much, when she _ heard day my husband thought 
Robert Brunton, the gen- WW i 2 that he’d be good to me—” 
eral manager, remark to his a | “For a change?” suggested 
















Now “Bess” is a good actress 
but she has never been very 
strong for the rag-and-the- 
bone and the-hank-of-hair 
stuff. However, on this 
occasion, she was vamp- 
ing a'l over the set, and 
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J 
Left: Miss Barriscale as “Bawbs o’ the Blue Ridge.’’ Oval: a scene from “The Devil.” Right: as the kitchen wench in “Borrowed Plumage.” 





wife, who was visiting on the lot: Howard Hickman, poking his head in at the door. 

“As a vampire, Bess looks like a naughty child that “For a change,” his wife went on, quite as if he hadn’t 
ought to be spanked.” interrupted her, “so he brought me a big box of chocolate 

“You have nothing on me,” said Bess. “I can’t imagine creams. I keep them on the sideboard so I can sit here 
myse f as a vampire either.” and look at them! 

To look at her, no one wou!d suspect Bessie Barriscale “This is all because I remember myself as I saw me first 


of having a troub!e in the world—and she hasn’t. But on the screen,” she went on. “It was three years ago, and 
she has something just as bad. She is afraid that she will T[ haven't gotten over the shock yet. To this day, I can’t 
have a troub'e in the world, and the troub!e in question bear to look at one of my own pictures! I had been very 
is adipose tissue, as the experts call it. As a matter of excited over the idea of seeing mys2!f—I expected to have 
fact, she doesn’t seem to be in any particular danger. a sort of curious yet pleasant sensation. I did have a 
She not on'y doesn’t have to lace, but she doesn’t even curious sensation, but as for pleasant—I was a litt'e late 
wear a corset—on'y a little elastic gird'e. (Such a thing — reaching the projection room and it happened that I walked 
may be said, may it not? in an “intimate” interview?) right in on a c'ose-up of myself. I didn’t wait for any 
Any way, she isn’t taking any chances. She has a regular more. Instead, I made the finest emotional exit of my 
beauty parlor arranged in her own home. including electric entire career! Once outside, I leaned against the side of 
bath, e'ectric massage, physician’s chair, and everything the building and had a good cry. As I cried, I repeated 
that a beauty parlor naturally would contain’ A'’so, she ever and over to myse'f, ‘I’m not that fat!’ ” 

never eats anything she really likes on the theory that it Bessie Barriscale was the original Luana in “The Bird 
will be likely to add a pound or two of the aforementioned of Paradise.” The play was written especially for her and 
adipose tissue. There is only one exception to this rule. was first put on at the Belasco theater in Los Angeles. 


Che Fan’s flraver 


ROM Billy West's imitations; from Wm. Brady's idea of Russia; from Theda Bara in “Cleopatra” gowns; 
from News Weeklies of Shriners’ Parades; from Fox’s Made-in-America Russian Vamps; from movie 
ball-rooms; from actress managers; from “Chats”; from Violet Mersereau’s joy-plays: from anybody’s 
joy-plays; from picture posters: from the sorrows of Alice Joyce; from Dustin Farnum in “The Spy”; from 
missing a Bill Farnum picture; from silent prima-donnas; from screen coincidence; frem Ceorge Walsh’s smile; 
from “The Last Raid of the Zeppelins”; from fictionized photop'ays; from antiquated ingenues; from “The Mas- 
ter of Screen-Craft”; from decorated captions; from Winifred Kingston’s kisses; from Sm. Goldfish’s reforms 
of the industry; from Kath!'een Clifford in anything but boys’ clothes; from Clara Young’s light comedies; from 
sweet villains; from sweet leading men; from the continued absence of Blanche Sweet; from advice to the screen- 
lorn; from most war-plays; from believing that “Sirens of the Sea” is an uplift effort; from uplift efforts; from 
News-weekly inserts in “super-films’; from “super-featuves,” “su~er-films,” and other soun; from fifth-reel grabs; 
, from Broadway, Santa Barbara, and from Africa, Fort Lee; from E‘leen Percy’s tears; from Vivian Martin’s poor 
y girls; from ticket-tax dodgers; from film-racing operators; from photoplays with a mission; from Julia Sanderson 
as a country-girl; from Marguerite Clark with her hair straight back; from missing ““Mickey’—when it comes; 
from more Selznick corporations; from sprocket-scarred films; from morality camouflage—from all these evils, 

kind Providence, deliver us! 




















Shooting the Music 


























KING a veracious account of the proceedings by 
which Joseph Sullivan, Mutual’s music master, 
paints tune poems to accompany the presentation 
of the pictures in the theatres. 

Mr. Joseph O'Sullivan is a slight and picturesque per- 


son with a lot of hair and some temperament. He came 
out of Louisville, Ky., some years ago and broke into 
epera as a composer and expert in incidental music. Cap- 
tured for the movies, he is now devoting his genius to the 
musical crazy-quilt business which is known as “cueing 
motion pictures.” 

Which means that a “cue sheet” offering hints of themes 
and motifs is made by the motion picture distributor for 
distribution to the theatre orchestras. ‘These cue sheets 
determine largely what you hear from the pit along with 
what you see on the screen. There is presumed to be a 
close artistic relation and Mr. O'Sullivan is the artist. 

The O’Sullivan method of extracting the musical es- 
sences of a motion picture and converting them into printed 
directions for “playing the picture” are highly technical, 
scientific, modern, and al} that. 

The usual conception of a music cue-writer is a taper- 
fingered young person tickling the piano as the picture 
rolls by, dictating notes to a self-effacing stenographer. 

Nothing of the sort. O’Sullivan works out 
cues without even looking at a piano. 
as the compilation of a 


his music 
It is as systematic 
railroad time-tab’e and at least 
twice as accurate. The first step in this operation is to 
“can the picture,” this being shop talk for the operation 
of dictating the plot and action of the picture, in the order 
of its happening and at the rate of sveed with which it 
happens, to the wax record of a recording phonograph. 
The musical Mr. O'Sullivan sits in the projection room, 
dictates his notes, then goes to his desk, listens to him- 
self talk on the record and jots down the musical selections 
which seem to fit the case. For example, the music and 
each thematic change of the music must keep step with 


Mr. O'Sullivan sits in the pre 
jection room and dictates hi 
notes as he Ww atches the pr ture 




















the action on the screen and start and end at the proper 
times. This is worked out by a timing adjustment of the 
recording phonograph, which enables the cue sheet writer 
to tell at just how many minutes and seconds of elapsed 
time the comedian fell down-stairs on the screen, or at 
just what point the leading lady flows into the arms of 
our hero on the iris fade-out at the finish. 

And this is how Mr. O’Sullivan’s dope-sheet reads, how 
ever unintelligib'e it may sound to the uninitiated: 

O'Sullivan, reading rapidly from screen caption—“‘Say 
young fellow, I’m Nick Fowler from Hohokus and IT want 
to see Mr. Blunt.”—This is the big rube talking to the 
office-boy. 

Scene in studio at twenty-two and a half. 
a crap game with two pickaninnies. 
giacoso here; sure, that’s the dope.) 

Back to the office-—twenty-three and three quarters 
Kid and two coons. “Oh you little Joe!  Seben come 
e'eben!” The dinge gets the six bits all right. Kid reg 
isters disgust—bellicoso: back to allegretto giocoso. 

Back to the office at twenty-seven. Trixie Friganza 
vetting impatient. Lots of movement here-—popular stuff 
what? Con moto, I guess. The rube bumps into Trixie 
She says, “Out of the way. you boob!” Kid returns at 
twenty-eight. 

Time now twenty-nine. Subtitle: “Palter, the Loonie’s 
butler, who hourly awaits,” etc. Scene shows a_horse- 
faced butler nosing from behind portieres. Mysterioso 
andante here—sumpin’s going to happen anyhow 

Our hero is led in to a den of cutthroats who mistake 
him for one of them. 

Time sixty and a half 


The kid starts 
(Use an allegrett« 


Lord Cheesel enters—they re all 
excited—here you go 
now—agitato, agitato! 

Then comes the fight 











biff —baneg! Furiorio 
rioso agitato! 

And then — here 

comes the bride 


Give ’em “The End 
ofa Perfect Day” te 
the finish 










' 
in ingenue I agar ie 


When Louise Huff was a Lubin 
Jones was her leading man. Today, Louise Huff _=<xll 
gt . 


is a Lasxy star, and Edgar Jones a L niversal 


director. But he’s still her _ 


leading man. 














































We loved Gene Gauntier in the good old “Kalem” days 
for her genuine ability; we loved her more for her shy little 
smile. But we loved her most because she was Irish. Miss 
Gauntier is here pictured with the members of her com- 
pany just before they sailed for Ireland, where they made 
three-reel features. Sidney Olcott, Miss Gauntier’s director, 
stands at her right; her husband and leading man, Jack 
Clark, right of Mr. Olcott. Miss Gauntier has been re- 
tired for several years; Mr. Olcott is still a director. 


In 1912, Kalem sent a company to the Holyland, to film 
Biblical subjects. Helen Lindroth was one of the players. 
This snapsto: was taken in their “Studio” at Jerusalem. 
Miss Lindroth is well-remcm'>ered as a character actress; 
her latest appearance was made with Famous F layers. 

















In those days, when a star bouctht a new 
car it was good for a story. This was an 
“exclusive” picture for PHOTOPLAY of Mae 
Hotely and her new electric. The p. a. 
wrote: “Miss Hotely honestly has three 
automobiles--a huge seven-passenger, a 
five-passenger, and her favorite, the new 





electric. It is upholstered in mauve, and 
Miss Hotely’s Lubin comedies were among 
the most popular of their time. Remember when every other 
goo 1 picture bore the “Liberty 
Bell” stamp? “Pop” Lubin, a 
picture-pioneer, is now back 
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in the opticai business. 











How they did make up in those days! And now Marshall 

Neilan, the famous Lasky director, and Miss Pauline Bush 

—(Mrs. Allan Dwan) —will have a chance to see themselves 
as others used to see them. 


1913! Only five years ago. But five mighty, rac- 
ing years; five years which have broadened more out- 
looks, disrupted more theories, and changed more 
minds than any other period in the history of time. 

There were movies, in 1913. You went to a “nick- 
elshow”; you passed one hour in the dark, stuffy 
silence; you stared ahead of you at a queer patch of 
black-and-white that quivered and shivered and stum- 
b'ed and shook; you heard the great emotions cut out 
of that patch and fingered on a b!ack-and-white key- 
board until they screeched in agony. But, as you 
watched, you sometimes caught a glimpse of the light 
in a pair of pictured eyes; of the terror in them, or 
the grief. And for one short hour, you were in the 


land of pictured dreams. 




















“Sophie Clutts’”! If you ever saw her, in those Essanay 
western com dies, the recollection will bring a smile even 
now. Margaret Joslin isn’t acting now; but we wish 
she was. 










































A scene from “The Telegrapher’s Peril.” (Lubin.) But we remember 
when we would have been only too glad to get a chance to see Ormi 
Hawley. With Earle Metcalfe, Lubin had a team which was extremely 
popular. Miss Hawley recently appeared in “Runaway Romany.” 





Edwin August may not 
have been the first matinee 
idol; but his smile was much admired once upon a 
time. Of late Mr. August has been a director. 
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Incidentally Miss Dana’s director ts her husband -or perhaps it would be better to say that incidentally, Miss Dana’s husband is her director 
Anyhow Director John Collins ts her director at the Metro picture plant in Hollywood. But after they leave the studio—- but wh>t’s the 


use of butting into private affairs. All parties concerned agree that they are an ideal couple -on and off —and that’s official. But vou’d 
never think they’d been married three years, would you? 











“T’ve been down here at least a dozen times,” he said. 


“Mr. Brockton, the head of your scenario department, won't see me.”’ 

















The Rejected One 


In this case one man’s loss was everybody’s gain, and certainly no one could blame McKay 


. IVE me a chance!” the man 
opposite me exclaimed, his 
face twitching. ‘For God’s 
sake give me a chance.” 

I glanced from the manuscript I 
had been reading to the young fellow 
who had so unceremonious'y burst into my office. His 
unwarranted intrusion annoyed me. It is not my habit to 
listen to the complaints of disgruntled authors. The 
scenario department is supposed to take care of all such 
unwelcome visitors. I made a mental note to find out by 


what means this eager-faced young man had managed to 
force his way into my sanctum. 

He supplied the information himse'f. 

“T’ve been down here at least a dozen times,” he said. 





By Frederic Arnold Kummer 


ILLUSTRATED BY 
CHARLES D. MITCHELL 


“Mr. Brockton, the head of your sce- 
nario department, won't see me. His 
secretary says that he is either out, 
or in conference, or down in the pro- 
jecting room. I’ve sat in the outer 
office until I’ve worn the varnish off 
half the chairs, and no one pays the least attention to 


me. Not only here, but at most of the other studios as 
well. This morning I got desnerate. I told the boy at the 


desk I had an appointment with you and walked right by 
him into your private office. Your name on the door told 
me where it was. I want a chance.” 

“What do you mean by a chance?” I asked. His nerv- 
ous manner, bis lack of self-control as evidenced by the 
twitching of his mouth, the high strained key in which he 
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spoke, the quick nervous clasping and unclasping of his 


Photoplay 


hands, did not prejudice me in his tavor. A man has got 
to keep his “front,” both mental and physical. in tnis 
diamond-cut-diamond game of the movies. Keep it, indeed. 
when his pockets are as empty as his heart is of hope. 


There is no room for failure in the flim business. “What 
do you mean by chance?” | repeated 
‘A chance to make good writing for the screen,” he 


replied. 

I took a closer look at him 
five, pale, slender, very nervous. He had not, however, 
been drinking. His eyes were too clear for that. His 
clothes were of good quality and well cut, but decidedly 
threadbare. His linen, thoroughly clean, gave evidences 
of having been laundered at home. The soles of his shoes 
were paper-thin, but the uppers shone with defiant bright- 
ness. Clearly he was making heroic efforts to keep up 
appearances, sartorially at least, and I wondered the more 
at the break in his self-control. The man began to inter- 
est me. 

“Chance?” I “You've much 
anybody else. Write your stuff and send it in. We want 
short synopsis, not scenarios. Our scenario department 
will give you an answer inside of a week. We employ a 
competent staff of readers.” 

The young man smiled. It was not an agreeable smile 

“I’ve been submitting material to your company, and 
others, for two years,” he replied, ‘and I've still to sell 
my first story.” 

“Then your material isn’t what we want,” | told him, 
wondering why the unsuccessful writer always blames the 
picture companies when his work is turned down. Some 
of the material that comes in to us--most of it, in fact 
would make a cigar store Indian laugh. And the indigna- 
tion of the writers, when their stories are returned, is gen- 
erally in inverse proportion to their merit. One fellow, 
I remember—-or was it a woman—threatened to bring 
suit against us for two hundred thousand doliars for not im- 
mediately accepting a masterpiece she sent in called ‘‘The 
Bandit’s Revenge,” and forwarding her a check by return 
mail. It was some scenario, believe me. Twenty thousand 
feet of film wouldn't have done it justice. This young fel- 
low. however, did not look like that kind 

His smile sudden'y turned to a disagreeab'e frown 

“Tf my stuff isn’t what the picture companies want,” 
he said, “why do they steal it?” 

I shrugged my shoulders. Apparently he was like all 
the rest. 

“That’s what they all say,” I returned 

‘IT know. I've been in the writing game long enough to 
understand that more than one person may have the same 
idea. There aren't any new plots, and | haven't any copy- 
right on the old ones. 1 that. But what I’m 
telling you is true, just the same. In at least three cases 
stories that I] have submitted and had returned to me with 
the usual regrets have apneared on the screen within a few 
months, under another title. I won’t name the companies, 
because I’m not looking for any libel suits, and I’m giving 
it to you straight. just the No-—vour 
wasn't one of them.” 

Why don’t you sue for damages?’ 

He gave an unpleasant laugh 

‘Swell « I'd have, ten dollars in 
buc king i million doll ir concern 
could 1 prove anything? You know it’s a cinch to steal 
any story written, by changing it just enough to 
get by. It’s done every day in the year. I know a man 
who used to be a reader at one of the big coast studios 
He has put me wise. Do you know what he did? Any- 
thing that came along with a well-known name attached to 
it—there were mighty few, he tells me, for the big fellows 
don’t submit stuff that way 
hothering to read it. The 


bie 


Was not over twenty- 


said chance as 


volt as 


know all 


Sane 


company 
] asked him. 


ince with the bank. 


ten And besides. how 


ever 


he’d pass along without even 
other stuff he’d read. make a 
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brief synopsis of the plot, and return. The plots, situa- 
tions, ideas he got in that way were card-indexed in the 
companys files. Nothing was accepted, except the big- 
name stuff. The open boast of the office was, “Why pay 
for anything you can steal’’ When one of the staff writers 
of the company, working on salary, wanted an idea, or 
half a dozen of them, he'd go to the fi.es and get them 
Everything was on hand. It was just like mixing a drink- 

a novel ang.e of the triangle here, a new comedy situation 
there, a unique gun play and an original love scene, he’d 
grab them all, shake them up in his hat, and turn out a 
corking five-reeler in two days. And why shouldn't he. 
with five thousand brains working for him? I’ve seen 
situations of mine, stuck in the middle of a picture like 
currants in a bun, but how could I prove the staff write: 
didn’t think of them himself? Id have about as much 
chance as an ice-cream meringue in the midd’e of hell 
\nd the worst of it is, you can’t protect yourself. You 
can’t copyright a scenario. Of course you can go to the 
troub'e of writing your story out in narrative form, have it 
printed, bound, and issue it as a book. You can copyright 
a book, but it costs a lot of money, and wouldn’t do any 
good. They'd steal your idea just the same, if they wanted 
to, and take a chance on proving it wasn’t new. So what’s 
the use?” He sat back in his chair with a groan of dejec- 
tion. “I guess I'm down and out. I gave up my job on 
the paper two years ago to write for the screen and I’ve 
still got to make my first sale. My stuff’s all right. I 
know that. But I cant get a chance. If it wasn’t for an 
occasional magazine story, I guess I'd starve. Mv wife 
advises me to have patience and keep at it, but I’m 
through. I’m rejected, all right. Rejected! I told her 
that last night. The poor kid hasn’t had a decent dress 
for twelve months—lucky to have something to eat, | 
guess, but she’s game. What do you think she said? Ge 
back to the newspaper job? Not a bit of it. Said if you 
don't see your opportunity, make one. Get that? Make 
one! Then she quoted the Bib'e to me. Fact. Something 
about the stone the builders rejected becoming the corner 
of the arch. So I came down here to see if there isn’t 
some way I can get a chance.” 

“What can J do fer you?” | asked, in a kinder voice 
The excited way in which my caller ratt'ed on showed me 
plainly that his nerves were almost at the breaking point 
‘I don't select the company’s pictures. I merely put 
them on.” 

“You have a lot to say about it,’ he returned. “I’ve 
found that out. The other night I was talking to a man 
who knows Peter Fleming. Writes a lot of stuff for you, 
he says. Well, he tells me Fleming won't bother with any 
twenty dollar a week readers. Takes his stuff in synopsis 
form right to Brockton, or Mr. Goldheimer, or you. Won't 
you look over this one of mine?” He drew a thin type- 
written manuscript from his pocket and offered it to me 

I shook my head. 

“Mr. Fleming’s material is of unusual quality,” I said. 
“His name and reputation as a dramatist and writer oj 
fiction justify us in modifying our rules in this particular 
case. But you can see how impossible it wou'd be for me 
to do it in yours. If I made an exception in your favor, 
I'd have fifty like you on my hands every day, and that 
wouldn't leave me time for anything e'se 
were as well-known as Mr. Fleming is—”’ 

“In other words,” he interrupted harshly, “the best 
vou can do is to tell me to go and get a reputation.” 

“That's about the size of it,” I said, and turned to my 
work. IT had just an hour in which to go over an impor- 
tant scenario, and I’d already wasted a quarter of it on 
this young man and his troubles. 

He rose, scribbled something on a bit of paper, and laid 
it on the desk. 

‘Here’s the title of my story,” he said, “and my name 
and address. Tl) hand the thing in at the scenario depart- 


Now if you 
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ment, same as usual. 
pictures that ever came into your office, ask your readers 
in fact, it wouldn't 


If you want to get one of the best 


to give this one special attention. 


take you haif an nour to read it yourself.” He made 
a movement as taough to tay the manuscript before 
mie. 


“Nothing doing,” IL laughed. “Give it to Mr. Brockton’s 
secretary, Miss Bradley. ‘Tell her 1 said woud Mr. baker 
please give it the once over. He’s the best reader we have. 
That’s about all I can do for you. More, in fact, than I 
ought to do. Baker has troubles of his own. I don’t like 
to add to them.” 

He thanked me with a quick smile and went out. I 
glanced at the bit of paper he had given me, with his name 
and tit:e of his story on it, and s:ipped it into a pigeonhole 
of my desk. Then I forgot all about it. 

A few days later the Chief came into my office and 
handed me a manuscript. 

“Heres that story Fleming’s just done for Betty 
Mason,” he said. “Look it over, will you? We’il need 
something for her in about a week.” 

“Fieming’s stuff generally makes a hit with me,” I said. 
“I'll take a look at it tonight. The Verdict, eh? Nota 
bad tite.” Without g'ancing through it I laid the script 
on my desk and went out. 

We were working on location that day, and it was late 
when I returned to the studio. The manuscript iay where 
I had left it, and I placed it in my portfolio and went up 
to town. 

I stopped in at the club for a cocktail, and by chance 
met Fleming at the bar. 

“Just taking home a script of yours,” 
The Verdict. Not a bad title.” 

“I’m not stuck on it,” he replied. 
on a better one.” 

I said I would try. All my friends think I’m a shark 
when it comes to titles. I’ve named dozens of pictures that 
I had nothing whatever to do with, just to help out some 
friend. Consequently I rather pride myself on my abilities 
in that direction. 

I went over the synopsis carefully that night, and found 
it all that I had hoped, and more. The situations were 
novel, the plot ingenious, with a unique twist, the who'e 
thing so brilliantly worked out that I longed to work on it. 
Fleming had outdone himself. And somehow the on'y 
tit'e that I could see for the picture was The Man of Her 
Dreams. 1 didn’t originate it. It came right out of the 
synopsis itself. One of the paragraphs began, ‘Frances 
meets the man of her dreams.” I decided then and there 
to discard Fleming’s original tit'e of The Verdict and use 
the one I had selected. I frequent'y did this, on my own 
account, but in this case I was esnecia'ly authorized by 
Fleming himself. to make the change, so I gave the matter 
no further thought. I scrawled the title over the outside 
cover, scratching out The Verdict, and the next morning 
reported to the Chief. 

“That Fleming story is all right,” I said. 
thing for Mason. 
at once.” 

“Go ahead,” he replied. “We need it to follow The 
Refugee,’ and a few moments later I had turned the 
synopsis over to George Nelson, our crack scenario writer, 
with instructions to have it read for production the follow- 
ing week. George is a wonder. He once turned out the 
comnlete working scenario of a five-reel picture. with over 
three hundred and fifty scenes, in four days, which is going 
some. 

We had begun work on the interiors, and everything 
was going along smoothly, when one day the Chief walked 
into the studio and handed me a letter. 

“What do you make of that?” he said, shoving it into 
my hand. 


I said. “Called 


“See if you can’t hit 


“The very 
I'll have Nelson put it in scenario form 


I stopped the scene I was rehearsing and glanced at the 
letter. 1f was trom Fleming, and he pretested violentiy 
against the change | had made in his title. 

“Lhe Verdict,’ he wrote, ““wasnt mucn of a title, [ll 
admit, but Zhe Man of Her Dreams is punk. Better find 
something more suitable.” 

1 handed the letter back to the Chief, not at all pleased 
by Fiemings caustic criticisms of my selection. 

“it think The Man of Her Dreams is a corking title, 
myself,’’ I said, “but if Fieming doesn t want it, it’s nothing 
in my life. 1 was trying to help him out. Let him think 
up his own titles aiter this.” 

The Chief went away and I heard nothing more about 
the matter of the tit!e for another week. Then one day a 
boy came out to me on location with another letter from 
Ileming, who, it seems, was off in the country some- 
where with a party of friends. 

“I suggest calling the picture either The Missing Wit- 
ness, or Not Guilty,” he wrote. “Either would suit it 
admirab!y.” At the bottom of the letter the Chief had 
written in pencil—‘*How do these strike you?” 

By this time I had begun to think that Peter Fleming 
was Icsing his mind. The story he’d sent in was a de’ight- 
ful love story, with plenty of strong situations, and all that, 
but nothing whatever about it to suggest the titles he had 
sent in. That night, when I returned to the studio, I went 
in to see the Chief and to'd him so. 

“The Verdict was a pretty bum title,” I said, “although 
it might apply well enough to the final decision made by 
the girl when she accepts the hero. But when it comes to 
The Missing Witness, and Not Guilty, 1 threw up my 
hands. You’d better write Fleming and ask him where 
he gets all this courtroom stuff. There’s none of it in the 
picture. And te!l him to answer quick, because we’ll finish 
shooting our final scenes this week.” 

‘hat ended the matter, so far as I was concerned, and I 
went ahead and finished the picture. On the very day 
that I had arranged to run it off for titling, Fleming called 
me up from the city and said he wanted to see me. It 
appears he'd been away on a cruise, or something, and 
had just received the Chief’s letter. I told him to come 
right down, take a look at the picture, and decide on the 
tit'e after he had seen it. He said he’d come and | went 
in to tell the Chief. 

There wasn’t anyone in the projecting room but Flem- 
ing, Brockton and myself. When the opening scenes were 
run off, I noticed that Fleming was very quiet. Once he 
turned to me as though about to sneak, but he didn’t say 
anything. When the first reel was over, he spoke. 

“Changed the first part a lot, haven’t you?” he asked. 

I told him we’d made a few changes, but nothing very 
important, and he turned to the screen again to look at 
the second reel. He was as silent as the grave until it was 
over, and then he got up and shouted something at me in 
a way that almost bowled me over. 

“Say!” he cried. “Where in hell did you get this pic- 
ture, anyway? / never wrote it!” 

“You never wrote it?” I gasned, staring at him. 

“Certainly not! This isn’t The Verdict. You’ve got it 
mixed up with something else.” 

We adjourned to my office at once, and I had George 
Nelson, who had prepared the scenario, bring me in Flem- 
ing’s original manuscript, the synopsis from which Nelson 
had done his work. I handed it to Fleming. 

“Here’s the original,” I said. “Your name’s on it. If 
there has been a mistake, it isn’t ours.” 

“That’s my cover all right,” Fleming said, glancing at 
it, “but”—he quickly turned over the pages—‘‘the story 
inside isn’t mine at all. TI never saw it before. What I 





want to know is, what have you done with my script of 
The Verdict—the scrint that I mailed you in this iden- 
Someone has stolen it, and I shall hold the 


tical cover? 








company responsible 


The Rejected One 


He was working himself up into in my train of thought. 
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Something slowly came back to 


a fine jury, so L thought it best to smooth him down. me. I reached up, and took from one of the pigeonholes 


‘IT give it up,” I said, “but I’! have a tnorouga search 
made. In all my experience I never knew such a thing 
to happen before. How 
manuscript, though, when we find 
tally placed in another cover?” 

‘Easily enough,” said Fleming, 
place my name at the head of my 
on the outside cover. The gent!eman who wrote this’- 
he tore the manuscript of the picture from its cover and 
“evidently doesn’t. I’m not so 
sure the thing was an accident.” 

| sent for Brockton and 


threw it on my desk 


made. At last, at the 
very bottom of the 
manuscripts on Baker’s 


desk, we discovered 
Fleming’s synopsis, 


minus a cover, and still 
unread. I handed it to 
the irate author, and he 
put it in its binding at 
once 

“Tm going to have a 
talk with Mr. Goldhei- 
mer personally,” he an- 


nounced ‘Someone 
has been trading on my 
reputation.” Then he 


went out 

When | thought of 
that splendid picture 
down in the projecting 
room I felt that the 
author of it, whoever he 
was, had small reason 
to worry about Peter 
Fleming’s reputation. 
That picture didn’t re- 
quire anybody’s name 
on it, to make it a suc- 
cess But just the 
same | realized that we 
would have to find out 
who wrote it, before we 
dared release it, because 
it wasn't our property, 
in spite of the fact that 
we had invested some 
eighteen thousand dol- 
lars in it, and until we 
secured a definite con- 
tract with the author, 
giving us the right to 
exhibit the _ picture, 
our eighteen thousand 
wasn't worth a plugged 
nickel ! knew that 
Goldheimer would want 
some explanation of the 
queer state of affairs, 
too, so 1 sat down and 
began to think things 
out. It was some mixup. 


Fleming had mailed his manuscript to Goldheimer per 
sonally. Goldheimer had opened it, and without read- 


had « hurried search §& 


going to recognize the 


of my desk a slip of paper. 
vo} Her Dreams, by Gubert McKay. 
[ began to understand a part of the mystery. at least 


On it was written, The Man 


it, if it’s been acciden- he titie, which | had barely glanced at when the young 

man handed the slip to me, had fixed itself firmly in my 

with scorn. “l always  sub-conscious mind, but my conscious or waking mind 
. - c y+ 


manuscripts, as well as 
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Qn Memoriam 


The Screen Butler. 

The Movie Minister. 

The Heavy-Mustached Villain. 

Midday Moonlight. 

Ostermoor Make-Ups. 

Francis X. Bushman’s Sport-Shirts. 

Crane Wilbur’s << “ 

J. Warren Kerrigan’s 

Sport-Shirts. 

Painted Back-Grounds. 

Screen Orphan-Asylums. 

The Man Who Keeps His Hat On While 
Talking to a Lady. 

French Maids from County Cork. 

The Fight at the Finish. 

Nick-of-Time Rescues. 


had completely 


forgotten it. Consequently 
when I ran across the same phrase in Mr 
McKay's synopsis. it instantly suggested to m« 


the title I had pre- 
vious'y read. All that 
was clear enough. But 
how had McKay’s 
manuscript gotten in- 
side of Fleming’s cover? 
That I could not under- 
stand. Clearly, how- 
ever, the best way to 
find out was to talk to 
McKay, so I sent him a 
letter, asking him to 
come down and see me 
the following morning. 

McKay arrived the 
next day, looking paler 
and more nervous than 
ever. He a'so seemed 
a bit frightened, as 
though he thought 1 
might be going to order 
his arrest, or something 
of the sort. I laid the 
original synopsis of The 
Man of Her Dreams 
before him 

“Mr. McKay,” 1 
said, “you wrote this 
didn’t you?” 

He nodded. 

“We have made a 
picture of it,” I went 
on, “under the impres 
sion that it was one of 
Peter Fleming’s works 
In fact, it was con 
tained in a cover bear- 
ing his name.” 

“You've really made 
it?” he cried, his face 
lighting up. “You've 
made the picture? How 
did it come out?” He 
was completely ignor- 
ing the latter part of 
my question. 

“It came out very 
well,” I said. “What J 
want to know is how it 
came in-—in Mr. Flem 
ing’s cover?” 

McKay looked at me 
for a few moments 
then burst into a nervy 


ous laugh which threatened to become hysterical. 
“You remember that day I came down here with this 


ing it, had at once handed it to me. I had received it in| manuscript, and you told me to hand it to the scenario 
the morning, and left it on my desk until night. Then I department?” 


had taken it home. It had not been out of my possession 


“Ves,” I said. “1 remember it very well. What of it?” 


until the moment I handed it to George Nelson, to pre- “Well—I did what you told me. I gave the script to 


pare the scenario, the next day. The thing seemed inex- 
plicable. No one could enter my office, unless-—T paused 











Miss Bradley, and told her you wanted Mr. Baker te 
(Continued on page 113) 




















Monroe Salisbury with 
three little Geisha girls 
in “ The Door Between.”’ 


Pity the Poor Studio 


Annie Seymour is 
raising her little 
brother Buddy to 
be a soldier. 


Isn’t it a shame that children 
have to work so hard in movinz 

: F z o 
pictures? Here are pictured a few 
of the tragedies of childhood. 





IME was when the big day of 

the year was the arrival of the 
circus. Little Johnny would rush 
to the circus lot without breakfast, 
to win the privilege of lugging 
heavy buckets of water to the 
e‘ephants. But the circus is pass- 
ing away. Now the boy—and the 
girl as well—has found a place 
where there is just as much fun in 
the spare hours; and he gets paid 
for having a good time. If this be 
child labor, in the name of bound- 
less joy let’s have more of it. 





Little Mary Sunshine would 













rather take pictures than play 
in them. But it’s a safe bet 
she’il never be a camera-man. 









Let: G-ergie Store is about to give 
Charley Spofford a ride in his Rolls 
Rovce. Riot: Zoe Rae decides to 
imorove Universal ri-tures b7 direct- 
ine them herself. Elsie Jane Wi'son 

et the camera. 








Children 


Harry Carey enter- 
tains little Elizabeth 
James with a few 
harmonica solos be- 
tween scenes at Uni- 
versal City. 


George Wash- 

ington Jones 

imagines he’s a 
camera-man. ’ 


o- -— 


This is how ths Vitagraph kiddies kill 
timc. Mabel Ballin reads fairy-tales to 
them between scenes. Bobby Connelly is 
perched on the chair arm; little Aida 
Horton, his leading lady on Miss Ballin’s 
knee; and Bobby's sister Helen at her 
feet. No fairy-tale is complete without 
Marguerite Clark; and there she is, 
looking out of her frame on the table. 














“Oh Mickey, is that the way I look?” exclaimed Mary as she saw herself 

for the first time on the celluloid in her new character of Amarilly in 

“Amarilly of Clothesline Alley.” The masculine person of course is 

Director Mickev Neilan who will be among those present in the army soon. 
e f 




















The Second of a Series 
of Articles by Recog- 
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N considering the Art of the Motion Picture it is nec- 
essary to keep in mind its extreme youth as compared 
with the hoary age of other forms of modern liter- 
ature. 

Modern drama, for instance, found its beginnings in the 
Miracle Plays of the Midd'e Ages and only after cen- 
turies of development reached constructive perfection in 
the work of Henrik Ibser. The modern novel required the 
labor of thousands from Richardson and Fie'ding to George 
Eliot and Thackeray to attain its highest form. The 
short story was chanted by troubadours centuries before 
the nations of Europe learned to read, yet never reached 
its highest state until infused with the genius of de 
Maupassant and Poe. 

The motion picture as a form of literature is about ten 
years of age, so it is hardly just or reasonab'e to expect 
from this infant, however lusty it may be, the same de- 
eree of technical perfection attained by its ancient brethren 
inart. The movie technique is indeed suf- 
fering greatly from growing pains, but i; 
erowing it is, getting stronger and more | 
self-reliant every day, and approaching 
nearer and nearer the happy state where 
it may discard all props borrowed from 
the novel, the short story or the play, and 
stand square'y on its own feet as a dis- 
tinct and separate entity in the world of 
Art. 

And with this technical growth has come 
an ever widening field from which the sub- 
ject matter of the motion picture may be 
drawn. In the beginning of the photoplay 
production it was thought necessary to 
keep the p'ayers constantly in violent action. One of the 
pioneer directors (who long since has passed out of the 
game) used to instruct his peon'e to keep constant!y on 
the move, his pet injunction being, “Step live’y! Step 
lively! Don’t die on your feet—we aint takin’ portraits!” 
And for a long time photon'ays were confined to the type 
of me'odrama in which a chase, a race with a railroad train, 
or some such thri'ling incident was considered positively 
necessiry to success. 

Gradually, however, the field widened. and little by lit- 
t'e other tynes of stories were put forward and met with 
success on the screen, until nearly every subject used in 
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The v« ry best school for 
instruction in photoplay 
writin g is the picture 


theatre itself 
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the novel or drama was also being used successfully in the 


motion picture. But—the stage still claimed for itself a 
monopoly of one thing. It said, through the mouth of 
none less than George Bernard Shaw, that the movies 
could rival the stage in every way but one, they could 
never deiver with proper force or meaning the spoken 
word, that brilliancy of dia!ogue and literary quality in 
the expression of thought could never be realized in the 
motion picture p'ay. At that time the ideal photoplay 
was conceived to be the one that was nearest in form to 
pantomime—but David Griffith was already experimenting 
with something new—the literary sub-title. And the sub- 
title has sto'en the last thing the stage held back. 

We believe that the recognition of the great importance 
and value of the sub-tit'e has provided an endless fund 
of material for writers of the motion picture. It has ad- 
mitted them to the rich field of high comedy, poetic fan- 
tasy and satire, and made it possib’e for authors who 
pride themselves on literary niceties to 
find a fitting medium of expression in the 
motion picture play. In fact the great G. 
|| B. S. himself may live to see his own 
|, name flashed on the screen as the author 
| of a photo play, in which not one whit 

of his brilliance and satirical wit shall be 
lacking. 
| And as the field of material widens the 
|, amateur also will find more scope for his 
efforts. No longer is the “punch” abso- 
lutely required; conflict need not be a 
physical clash of two railroad trains or 
<j) indeed a physical clash at all, and the 
deep-dyed, me'odramatic villain may be 
entire’y eliminated. Conflict there must be, but it can 
grow out of the clash of minds, prejudices, manners, social 
conditions, et cetera, et cetera, and take. any one of a variety 
of forms from tragedy to bur'esque. 

But, however broad the field may become, stories can 
always be divided into two leading types—the story of 
pure p'ot, and the story of p!ot growing out of theme. The 
play of pure plot interests us in a detached way—we are 
mere'y the spectators, while in the drama of theme we 
invariab'y feel a certain personal interest, because every 
theme of any value deals with a question that touches in 
one way or another the lives of all of us, and thus we 
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become, in a Way, part actors In What we are witnessing. 
We would suggest to the amateur that he try to get a 


theme for his story, because the story of pure plot (such 
us the Sherlock Hoimes stories, or the plays, “Arizona” and 
‘The Thirteenth Chair’) requires a master technician 
artist who is compietely in control of his medium, 
this, of course, an amateur seidom Themes, on 
other hand, are great human truths that may 
revealed to any of us, master and novice alike. 

To detine and point the difference \ 
without a theme) a series of incidents 
one growing out of another, and produc- ‘y= . 
ing a conilict which after a period of 
suspense reaches a climax, followed by a 
denouement and _ finish. To be really 
worth while, such a story must be a mas- 
terpiece of technical form. On the other 
hand a play of theme is one in which the 


an 
and 
the 
be 


Ls 


pure plot (one 


] 
Is 


u é nould 


writer starts with a basic idea, and from story rather 
this idea or theme grow the incident, the “ph 
conflict and the climax. For instance, 

in “The Doll's House,” Ibsen started with 

the basic thought that women have out 

grown their ages-old position as parasites t 

and playthings of men, and on this 

theme is built the whole superstructure of the play. 


New themes are very hard to get and when an amateur 
happens upon one he is pretty sure of a market for it 
whether his development be good not. Let him try 
the st ry of involved plot after he has to 
rn Vic ce 


or 
ceased be a 

The very best school for instruction in photoplay writing 
is the picture theatre itself 
pictures bad 


It is well to see plenty of 


good and one can learn almost much 


as 








This service flag tells the story 2 


/ j 
ine amateur ti.at he try 


to get a “theme” for his 
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L'niversa! emplovee: have fone d the colors President Carl I aemmle 1s proud of that record. 
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irom the bad ones as from the good, for there are a few 
rules that every good story ougat to live up to—and by 
ipplying these to the picture we happen to be witnessing 
we may learn by comparison what to strive for and what 
to try to avoid in our own work. In the first place let us 
ask ourselves, “What is the author trying to ‘get over’ to 
us—a plot growing out of a theme, or is he trying to 
amuse, interest or thrill us with a p!ot pure and simple?” 
If the former, let us apply this test—‘Is the author 
sticking to his theme? Is his conflict growing logically 
out of it or is he wandering akout and 
forgetting all about it? Are his charac- 
ters acting true to themselves as they 
were established in the beginning? Has 
he at the finish reached the point for 
which he started?” 
If the picture is of the second type we 
might ask, ‘Is the story developing logic- 
ally? Has the author constructed a 
unified, coherent plot, or is he wandering 
off on unrelated side Does the 
story gradually gain in interest, reaching 
its highest point at the climax? And, 
4) again, are the characters behaving like 

regular human beings?” 

lhe seeing of many pictures is a'so of great benefit in 
learning what type of play the various companies are pro- 
ducing, and hence the type of story each requires. By 
doing this one may overcome many mistakes, such as a 
budding author recently made in sending a script entitled 
“The Tomb of Tears” to Douglas Fairbanks. If your 
script calls for a Lady Macbeth type don't send it to Mary 
Pickford—or if the leading part resembles Littie Eva, save 
vourseif the cost of giving it a round trip to Theda Bara 
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Joan looked as if she could be trusted 


and it was so, in spite of appearances 
By Jerome Shorey 


ERTRAM!”’ 
Mrs. Van 
Twiller was 
more than 
astonished—-she was 
Nabbergasted, though 
she never would have 
used the word. “You 
can't seriously mean 
that we should take 
this young person 
into our home.” 
“That is just what 
I do mean, mother,” 
the heir to the Van 
Twiller millions re 
plied. “Come now, 
let’s do something 
for somebody e!se for 
a change. We all 
live the most selfish 
existence, not be- 
cause were really 
selfish, but because 
we never think. Well, 
here’s a chance. 
ot thing. 


out of the ordinary. 
fashionable.” 


“But, my dear boy, it isn’t safe Just to pick up a girl 


like that, and bring her into our 
home. You don’t know what she is. 
You wouldn't want her associating 
with your sister.” 

“Tt might do Margaret a lot of 
good—wake her up and give her 
something to think about. And _ be- 
sides, you can’t look into Joan’s eyes, 
and believe anything wrong of her. 
I’m willing to take her at her face 
value.” 

Mrs. Van Twiller began to recog- 
nize in her son the same qualities 
that had made his father the ru'er 
of his household. He had not often 
asserted himself. He had submitted. 
more or less gracefully, to petticoat 
rule. Yet. of late, he had shown that 
he was not entirely contented with 
the butterfly existence that con- 
stituted their daily and monthly 
round. He made no open protest, 
but began declining invitations with 
no excuse except that he was not in- 
terested. He went for long rides 
through the country alone. He 
passed his evenings at clubs. Sev- 
eral matrimonial plans that his 


FACE VALUE 


Oh I know it ‘isn't done’ and all that sort 
But | guess the Van Twillers don't have to ask ter. 
anyone’s permission, if they take a notion to do something 
Why mother, we might even make it 


Joan never knew where she came from before she was Mrs. Murphy’s slave. © And 
is soon as she was big enough to carry a bundle she began delivering laundry 








Face Value 


ARRATED by permission from 
the story by Robert Z. Leonard 
nd Mae Murray. 
Bluebird with the following cast: 


Toan Darby .eeeee- Mae Murray 


Mrs. Van Twiller..Clarissa Selwynne 


Vargaret Van Twiller........... 


Bertram Van Twiller............ 
Bes eee sera eee yt! Wheeler Oakman 

Louie Patrick Maquire......... 
Prue eanatan deetwonton canis Casson Ferguson 











Produced by 


..... Florence Carpenter 


mother suggested tactfully, aroused nothing but his laugh- 
He could not take them seriously. 
who really loved him and was willing to humor his every 
whim, could not find it in her heart to deny this, the first 
earnest desire he had expressed in a long time. 
it was only a whim, she decided, and he would soon tire 


So his mother, 


After all, 


of it, and the girl could be packed 
off, cared for properly of course, but 
vanished from the life of the Van 
Twillers. So she consented, and said 
she would do all she could to make 
of the bedraggled waif as presentable 
a person as possible. 

Meanwhile, the subject of this 
family council was enjoying a won- 
derful dream. She knew it was a 
dream. Nothing like this could 
really happen to Joan Darby. She 
plucked idly at the silken comforter 
on the bed, prodded the soft, deep 
pillows, and rolled luxuriously about 
on the cushiony couch. She knew 
that she would wake up, any minute, 
find herself back in Mrs. Murphy’s 
home laundry, and feel the heavy 
hand of Mrs. Murphy herself. 

Joan never knew where she came 
from before she was Mrs. Murphy's 
private slave. It was her earliest 
recollection, first playing around in 
the hot, steaming rooms, careful not 
to get in the way. Then, as soon as 
she was big enough to carry a bundle 
of laundry. she began working, de- 


sb Photoplay 


livering the wash and collecting the money for it. This 
introduced her to street life, and she learned to fight her 
own way in the world. Everybody she knew had to fight. 
l'ven when they did not have to, they fought from sheer 
force of habit. There were, for example, the Louie Patrick 
Maquire and Jake Schugle gangs. Louie and Jake had 
nothing against each other in particular, but each, by rea- 
son of being a bully, had organized a private gang, and 
one of their principal interests in life was finding excuses 
for fights—on the streets, in saloons, at dances, everywhere. 
Joan, one day, discovered that fighting was a business, too. 
She read in a newspaper of the thousands of dollars that 
were taken in at a big prize fight. An idea dawned in her 
mind. 

Joan, considerably off her usual beat, noticed in the 
window of a store, a gown that attracted her fancy. To 
own that dress immediately became her one and only ambi- 
tion. Here was a way. If fighting was a business, she 
would go into business. There were enough fighters around 
to provide principals without difficulty. But she would pro- 
mote no common bout. It would be a championship affair 

the championship of the neighborhood, to 
be fought out between Louie and Jake. 

The gang leaders approved the idea. 
They were both friends of Joan, and she 
soon arranged the details. It was to be 
staged in an empty shack, and 
the promoter and the pugilists 
would split the receipts 50-50. 
The word was passed around, and 
the principals began training. 
Mrs. Murphy groaning over her 
tubs, was about the only person 
in the neighborhood who knew 
nothing about it. And Joan was 
anxious she should not know. She 
wanted this money for herself. 

The great day finally arrived 
Joan posted herself at the entrance 
to the shack, with two tomato 
cans on a packing box for a box 


office. One can was labeled “For 
me,” the other “For Louie and 
Jake.” When the admissions were 


paid, she put half in one can and 
half in the other. At last the 
crowd had arrived, and the fight 
began. But the fight was of no 
interest to Joan. She wanted to 
learn whether or not she had 
enough money to buy her gown 
She counted her half, and discov- 
ered, to her dismay, that it would 
take the contents of both tins to 
buy the coveted dress. And she 
had to have the dress. So she 
did not wait to learn the outcome of the battle. She quietly 
appropriated the gross receipts, and departed, to let the 
future take care of itself. 

Of course Mrs. Murphy, whose scent for money was 
keener than that of a bloodhound for his quarry, discovered 
that Joan had suddenly acquired much wealth. There was 
but one explanation—Joan was a thief. So Mrs. Murphy 
took the money from her upon the curious principle that, 
since it did not belong to Joan, she herself was entitled to 
it without further investigation. In vain did Joan explain 
and plead, and finally storm. Mrs. Murphy had the money, 
and that was the end of it. So Joan, who had harbored a 
germ of rebellion for months, rushed out of the place and 
never returned. 

For weeks she lived in the most precarious manner, but 
at last managed to get a position as cashier in a restaurant, 
ind believed herself in a fair way to achieve independence. 
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Then Louie dropped in one day, recognized her, and troubie 
began again. It had not occurred to Joan that she had 
stolen from Louie and Jake—she had just taken money to 
buy a gown. Of course, she felt that she had played a 
mean trick on the fighters, but she failed to realize, until 
Louie explained it quite carefully and in detail, that she 
could be sent to jail for this. 

Louie had no intention of sending her te jail. He needed 
her for a certain scheme he had on hand. He had gradu- 
ated from gangster to thief, and outlined to Joan a scheme 
he had hatched for a holdup. But Louie lacked the tech- 
nique for successful crime, and the thing ended disastrously. 
He managed to escape, but Joan was caught. The judge 


believed her story, but said he thought the best thing he 
could do was send her to a reform school for a few years. 
So, a few days later, Joan found 
herself on a train, headed for one 


Joan was not so “impossible’’ as a member of the fashionable household, as Mrs. Van Twiller 
of the proprieties and she soon learned to talk as 


of those institutions she had heard about, and which, she 
knew, were far worse than any tyranny she had undergone 
from Mrs. Murphy. It was not the disgrace she objected 
to. Disgrace meant nothing to her, because she had no 
relative or friend whom she would be afraid to face. It 
was the confinement that appalled her. Anything but 
that. She was desperate. 

As the train was crossing a low trestle she went out 
on the platform, glanced for an instant at the stream be- 
low, and not caring much whether she drowned or not. 
plunged into the water. She had learned to swim at the 
settlement house baths, but her fall almost knocked her 
breath away. So by the time she reached the bank of 
the stream, she was exhausted, and lay there almost un- 
conscious. 

It was at this moment that Bertram Van Twiller, riding 
aimlessly along, entered her adventurous career. She was 
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still unable to talk, and Van Twiller decided that the best 
thing to do was take her home. As she revived sufficiently 
to look up into his eyes, and smile her thanks, Van Twiller 
received a little tingling shock that was as pleasing as it 
was hard to explain. He automatically ceased to be bored 
with existence. He had no definite plan in his mind, but 
he decided that it would be very interesting to play fairy 
prince to the waif, whoever she might be, so he turned 
her over to his mother, and requested that she be given 
every care. He asked no questions, and Joan offered no 
explanations. She simply said that she was running away 
from Mrs. Murphy, and had no relatives. She was weak 
from her adventure, weary from the exciting events, and 
contented just to lie in the 
wonderful bed, in the wonder- 
ful room, and let the dream 
dream itself out. 

After two days of this, Mrs. 
Van Twiller became uneasy, 
and asked Bertram what he 
proposed to do 
with Joan. When 
he said he proposed 
to adopt her, and 
make her one of 

















had feared she would prove. She had a keen sense 


they talked. 


the family, it started the debate which ended with Mrs. 
Van Twiller consenting, as was inevitable from the outset. 
\nd Bertram broke the news to Joan. 

“Where do you want to go when you leave here?” he 
asked. 

“Oh, I dunno. It don’t make much difference,” Joan 
replied listless'y. She refused to face the future until the 
future faced her first. 

“You have no home—no friends? 

“Not a one.” 

“Then how would you like to stay here?” 

“Stay here?” Joan exclaimed. “Aw, quit yer kiddin’.” 

“T’m not kidding. I’ve talked it over with Mother, and 
she has agreed.” 

“Pinch me and wake me up,” Joan 
stand it any longer.” 

“You're awake.” Bertram laughed. 


sighed. “I cant 


Value 


“And vou'll stay.” 
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And Joan sank back into the pillows. 


“Will L stay?” 
Then a sudden thought came to her. 
What're you doin’ all this fer me fer? 
place is this?” 

Bertram laughed, but the question made him unexpect- 
edly happy. 

“Dont be afraid,” he said. “We've been a very selfish 
lot, my family and I, but we're going to try to reform, 
and we've decided to start with you. It’s just that you've 

well you’ve kind of made a hit with us, and we want 
you.” 

“It sounds foney,” Joan observed, shaking her head. 
“It don't sound like the kind of things that happen to me, 
but Ill take a chance.” 

“That's right,” Bertram said, pressed her hand, and left 
the room. 

Picking up the morning paper he read an account of the 
suicide of a girl who was being taken to a reform school. 
The name was Joan Darby. The train had been stopped 
as soon as possible, after she jumped, but by the time the 
searchers had returned, Joan had disappeared. It was 
taken for granted that she had drowned. Bertram said 
nothing to his mother. The newspaper story exonerated 
her from any criminal charge. She had just been an un- 
willing tool of Louie Maquire, it said. More than that, 
Bertram did not care. 

Joan was not so “impossible” as a member of the fash- 
ionable household as Mrs. Van Twiller had feared she 
would prove. It is not the thoroughbred that is quickest 
to adapt itself to new conditions, but the mangy cur which 
has had to hunt and fight for every meal. Joan, thanks 
tu the vigilant school authorities, had learned to read and 
write. When she was surrounded by the denizens of the 
slums, of course, she soon learned to talk as they talked. 
But she had a keen sense of the proprieties, and in con- 
versation with the Van Twillers, whenever she lapsed into 
her old slang, it made her intense!y uncomfortable. So her 
lapses became less and less frequent. 

And besides, she was pretty. That was very evident 
now, though even in her forlorn condition she had not been 
unlovely. But dressed in some of Margaret's half-aban 
doned clothes, she was a new and radiant being. Bertram 
noticed it, naturally, and Mrs. Van Twiller noticed that 
he did not spend so many evenings away from home as 
formerly. At first the thought dismayed her, but she 
resolutely refused to face it, until finally Bertram insisted 
that Joan should be introduced to society, formally. 

‘Bertram, it’s absolutely unheard of,” his mother pro 
tested. 

“All right,” he replied cheerfully. “All the better. Let’s 
be original. Mother, what in the world is the use of having 
achieved the position we occupy if we can’t do what we 
like? One would almost think, from the way you talk, that 
we were afraid of doing something that might get us looked 
down upon. Well, it’s impossible. Where the Van Twillers 
sit, they can’t be looked down upon, because there’s no- 
body any higher up to do the looking. If we can’t run 
things a bit now and then, there’s no use of being boss.” 

His mother was not convinced, but she did not know 
what to reply. Besides, Bertram’s remark showed that 
he had a real sense of the family position after all. He 
might take an interest in this little waif, but feeling as 
he did that the Van Twillers were at the apex of society, 
there was no danger that he would so far forget himself 
and there Mrs. Van Twiller struck. She refused 
to admit that, in any event, there was only danger of 
Bertram doing anything that any other Van Twiller would 
not do. What she did not realize was that Bertram did 
not give a nickel for all the dignity and social position 
which his family had acquired in several generations of 
wea'th and prestige. But he understood his mother per- 
fectly, and he knew that while he might be able to get his 
way either bv stubborn insistence or by appealing to -her 


“Wait a minute. 
What kind of a 


us to 
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generosity, the quickest and easiest way was to appeal to 


her sense of pride. 
vas queen. 


The queen could do no wrong. She 
He showed her that to do as he suggested 
was merely to prove her authority. And she fell for it. 

So Mrs. Van Twiller let it be known here and there, 
that there had come to live with them a young woman from 
a western city, the daughter of a friend and former busi- 
ness associate of the late Mr. Van Twiller, an orphan. And 
people were accustomed to accepting what Mrs. Van 
Twiller said and asking no questions. One did not cross- 
examine a queen. Joan was introduced to a few friends, 
first at little informal teas, then at theatre parties, then 
at small dinner-dances. And always she 
charmed everyone. In fact Mrs. Van Twiller 
discovered that so far from being a burden, 
this pretty little waif was actually an 
asset. She brightened everything. 
She lent a certain air of vivacity to 
functions which, it must be 
admitted, occasionally were 
rather dull. 

And as for Joan— 
she had long ago de- 
cided that this was no 
dream. It lasted 
too long. Besides, 
one could not 
dream _ things 
that one did not 
know something 
about before. She 
had had only the 
vaguest idea of 
how the fashion- 
able world lived, 
and now here she 
was a part of it. 
And there was 
something else 
too, that she had 
not known. She 
did not even yet 
quite know what 
it was, but it had 
something to do 
with the way 
Bertram looked 
at her in quiet 
moments as they 
sat on the broad 
verandah, or 
rode _ together 
through sun- 
kissed lanes. Or if she did know what it was, she dared 
not call it by name. Sometimes it was a happy feeling, 
but sometimes, in the middle of the night, she would awake 
and think about it. Then the years she had passed with 
Mrs. Murphy would pass in review, and she knew that it 
was silly to think of any such thing as Bertram’s eyes. 
But as soon as she believed it silly she was unhappy, and 
wanted to run away. So while Joan was always radiant 
when others were around her, there was a presentiment 
that insisted upon returning and clutching her heart when 
she was alone with herself. 

\t length it was decided that Joan should make her 
formal debut at a great Charity Ball, the big event of the 
season. 


stances. 


She was now entirely at her ease in any circum- 
Her youth and beauty already had attracted 
widespread attention, and more than one eager swain had 
shown symptoms of more than passing admiration. Mrs. 
Van Twiller, still more or less fearing for Bertram, con- 


cluded that the best thing was to offer every opportunity 


ior Joan to be captured by someone else. So she 


took a 















personal interest in preparing Joan for the occasion. 

Her pains were well rewarded. At the Charity Ball 
there was a constant buzz of inquiry and gossip. 

“Who is she?” “Joan Darby.” ‘Where did she come 
from?” “Oh, she’s a protege of Mrs. Van Twiller.” “You 
don’t say so.” “A beauty,isn't she?” ‘They say Bertram 
Van Twiller is quite smitten already.” “I’m not in the 
least surprised.” And so on. 

But there was one guest at the ball who did not need 
to be told who Joan Darby was. He seemed to be a 
stranger to everyone. He did not dance, but iust strolled 
about, his apparent boredom belied by the darting glances 
he shot in every di- 
rection especially 
toward the women 
who wore the finest 
jewels. He glanced 
toward where Joan 
was sitting beside a 
highly decorated dow- 
ager, whose bosom 
looked like the show 
window of a Fifth 
Avenue jewelry store. 
He stopped _ short, 
and stared openly. 
Joan did not see him, 
and a moment later 
left the dowager and 
went out upon a bal- 

cony. Then the 

stranger went on 
with his nonchal- 
ant stroll, and, as 
he passed the dow- 
ager’s chair, with 

a quick movement, 

removed a_ garish 

necklace of big 
diamonds, and 
slipped it into his 

pocket. It was a 
neat bit of work. 
Then he followed 
Joan out upon the 
balcony. She was 
alone. 

“Here,” he called, 
in a whisper. “Here, 
Joan, take this hand- 
ful of sparks. I'll get 
‘em again later.” 

‘*Louie!’’ she 





* Sh! 


noise. 


Don’t make a 
If you squeal 
I'll tell all your fine 
friends about you.” 


gasped. 

“Sh! Don't make a noise. 
all your fine friends about the time you pinched the re- 
ceipts of the fight.” 

In a daze, Joan took the necklace in her hand, and 


And if you squeal, I'll tell 


slipped it into the bosom of her gown. 
into the ball room. 


Louie went back 
He had not been out of it ten seconds 
Just as he returned, there was a scream from the dowager. 
She had discovered her loss. Immediately there was a 
commotion. The private detectives, who are always pres 
ent to guard against just such things, blocked the doors. 
No one would be permitted to leave. In the turmoil, 
Bertram hunted for Joan. His eves had not been off her, 
most of the evening. He knew she had been sitting be- 
side the dowager. He remembered her past. her associa- 
tion with criminals, which he had always supposed had 
been involuntary. But what if it had not been entirely 
innocent on her part? Or worse, what if she had wanted 


‘to go straight, but had inherited a criminal taint? He 
(Continued on page 117) 
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Goldfish 
Squeals. 


Just before the merry Yuletide, Mr. 
Samuel Goldfish emitted a piercing 
scream, like unto the sound of a 
man wounded nigh unto death. Mr. Goldfish, 
be it known, is the president of Goldwyn, 
which concern, a year ago, announced that it 
was going to spend a million or two otherwise 
idle dollars in bringing pictures up to par. Most 
of the Goldwyn pictures released thus far have 
failed to cause any vast commotion in the in- 
dustry. Whereupon Mr. Goldfish, conversing 
shrilly through his chapeau, emits this gem: 

“The motion picture industry is in a danger- 
ous condition. Disaster is very close indeed.” 

But to whom is disaster close? Who feels 
the hot breath of the pursuing wolf?) Mr. Gold- 
fish seems to know about it, but other produc- 
ers insist that they are doing quite nicely, 
thanks. Mr. Goldfish, however, insists that his 
company is getting more than its share of some- 
thing or other — he doesn’t specify what — and 
this places him in the position of a Noble Soul. 
He is not satisfied to get more than his share. 
He wants others to get more than their share. 
Eventually, it would appear, if Mr Goldfish 
were heeded, everybody in the business would 
get more than their share, and Mr Goldfish, 
being a natural genius, would doubtless evolve 
the means by which the assembled parts can be 
greater than the whole. 


eh} 


One of the things which 


How Much Does mag lye dey trig 
irks Mr. Goldfish is the 
Mary Garden Get? high salaries paid to 


stars. In its naive way, this is as fascinating a 
remark as we ever encountered. In December, 
1916, or thereabouts, Mary Garden, a veteran 
opera singer, refused an offer of $100,000 to 
appear in a production of “Thais.” She liked 
the producer, but it wasn’t enough money. In 
view of Mr. Goldfish’s disapproval of high sal- 
aries, it might be pertinent to ask how much 
more than $100,000 he paid Mary Garden? 
And how much he paid Maxine Elliott? To 
say nothing of Jane Cowl and Madge Kennedy 

all virtually unknown previously to picture 
fans. Which leads to another of the gems 
from this highly jeweled gentleman: 

“The joke of it is that there aren’t twelve 
stars in pictures that really draw money to the 
box office.” 

Each of the readers of PHOTOPLAY can give 
Mr. Goldfish his own list of stars whom he will- 
ingly pays to see on the screen. Here is one 
that will serve for Mr. Goldfish’s enlightenment: 
Charlie Chaplin, Mary Pickford, Douglas Fair- 
banks, Norma Talmadge, William S. Hart, 
Theda Bara, Marguerite Clark, Blanche Sweet, 
Pearl White, the Drews, Ethel Clayton, Mary 





wv PS 


AND TIMELY COMMENT 





Miles Minter, Petrova, Earle Williams — have 
we named twelve yet? And of course there 
are all the expensive Goldwyn stars as well. 
At least there is Mae Marsh and Mabel Nor- 
mand, the former used to draw well, before she 
joined Goldwyn. Mr. Goldfish can tell whether 
she does now, in the kind of productions they 
have been requiring her to act in. No, Mr. 
Goldfish, the trouble isn’t that salaries are too 
high, but that not all producers are adepts in 
—- the persons to whom they should be 
paid. 


Why Pictures Thrive In England, burdened 
as it is with the war, 


in War ime the effects of which 


this country has hardly begun to feel, moving 
pictures, so far from suffering, are actually in- 
creasing in popularity. This is not mere talk of 
men in the business, trying to keep up their 
courage, but an official report. The annual 
attendance at moving picture theatres in the 
British Isles, according to the latest statistics, is 
1,075,000,000, or an average of one visit every 
two weeks by each person. Yet the British are 
not as enthusiastic fans as Americans, for while 
picture theatres there average one house to 
about nine thousand population, in America the 
average is one to every five thousand. There is 
a good reason, too, why the moving picture 
should increase, rather than decrease, its hold 
upon the public in time of war. First of all 
there is the fact that it brings home speedily and 
vividly, war conditions, through the news week- 
lies. Then too, it is cheap. But socially, its 
position is still more important. There is some- 
thing traditionally garish about the brilliantly 
lighted theatre of the spoken drama. To go 
there is, in a measure, in the nature of an “‘occa- 
sion,” a festivity. The moving picture house has 
become almost a part of the home, it has crept 
into the family life. So it is the first thought of 
the war-weary folks at home, who must have 
some recreation, and yet cannot endure the 
thought of any entertainment that carries a 
suggestion of ostentation. 


s 


Reaping the That low, moaning sound, which 
Whirlwind. is wafted westward across the 

continent from New York, is the 
wail of the theatrical managers. They say “‘it 
is a rotten theatrical season.” The truth is it is 
a “rotten theatrical condition.” For years the 
New York public has been gouged. With a 
few unimportant exceptions, the box offices of 
theatres will sell nothing but gallery seats. To 
get good seats it is necessary to go to one of 
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the “brokers” and pay 50 cents commission. 
If the play is a hit the broker whose proud 
boast is that the firm does not speculate, will 
tell you that they have no seats either, but can 
get them “at a price.”” This means an extra 
charge of from 50 cents to $5. At the Biltmore 
hotel, a broker recently asked $18.00 for two 
seats that were marked $2.50 each. So exten- 
sive has this custom become, that the public 
has been educated to believe that if it can buy 
seats in any other way, the play is not worth 
seeing. With the war tax added, a seat that is 
advertised to cost $2, costs $3.20 to $8.00. This 
year the public is not paying fancy prices, and 
the Broadway shows are playing to the worst 
business in years. Nothing so bad is to be 
found in the records of the theatrical business. 
And as between paying 60 cents for a high 
class picture show at, say the Strand or Rialto, 
and paying $3.20 for the display of spinal col- 
umns at, say the Winter Garden, the public is 
flocking to the cheaper and, in the vast majority 
of instances, better entertainment. Until the 
managers come to their senses and throw over- 
board the speculator gouge, conditions are not 
likely to improve. The picture industry owes 
these gentlemen a vote of thanks. 


Putting the 
Story in Historv. 


What would you give to see 
an authentic moving picture 
of Napoleon’s Old Guard as 
he reviewed it on that historic occasion in Egypt, 
before the Pyramids? Think it over, and you 
will realize what it is going to mean to your 
vrandchildren, that the United States govern- 
ment has decided to keep a motion picture 
record of America’s participation in this war. 
Cameramen, drafted into the national army, 
have been ordered to report to a special depart- 
ment, and scenes at the various parts of the 
country where troops are being assembled, are 
being made. Scenes in the trenches will be 
made also, and battle scenes so far as possible. 
This is certainly putting the story in history for 
generations now unborn. 


The Silliest of “Whatever you do, don’t say 
 aditinne that I’m married,” a handsome 
All Traditions. young “juvenile” actor said to 
a writer who was preparing an interview for 
publication. But the other day we received a 
letter from one of our favorite correspondents 
asking for information about another actor re- 
marking: “I don’t care whether he’s married or 
not, or whether he has seven children. I want 
to know something about his career, his person- 
ality, his private likes and dislikes. It isn’t 
sentiment—it’s just a natural curiosity about an 
artist whose work I admire intensely.” 
And a certain young leading woman whom 
we met recently, told us that nearly half of the 








hundreds of letters she receives, mention her 


baby, the arrival of which she not only did not 
conceal, but proclaimed. And when there was 
an unfounded rumor that she was about to sepa- 


rate from her husband, she received a flood of 


letters pleading with her not to—her screen 
friends wanted to think of her as happy in a 
domestic life. Yet she plays romantic roles. 

An actor or actress who thinks he or she is 


admired because of the romantic, silly ideas of 


schoolgirls and boys, is a victim of egotism —of 
the lowest kind of conceit. Does anyone love 
Mary Pickford the less because the whole world 
knows she is Mrs. Owen Moore? Or is there 
less admiration for Elliott Dexter and Marie 
Doro because the fact that they are married and 
happy is common knowledge? 

This stupid tradition is one of the things that 
frequently makes us tired, but the reconciling 
thought is, that it is seldom encountered except 
in the ranks of mediocrity. 


Take off the Whenever anyone connected 
Baby Clothes. with the business of producing 

moving pictures issues a state- 
ment of principles, or makes any general remarks 
about conditions, he invariably prefaces his out- 
givings with the observation, “Of course, pic 
tures are only in their infancy.” 

It is high time that this apologetic attitude 
ceased. It is demoralizing within the ranks and 
fools nobody outside. 

The pictures are not in their infancy. They 
are grown up. They are established. In the 
hands of the masters of the craft they are often 
as near to perfection as the best written drama. 
They have commanded the respect of the most 
intelligent critics of art. In fact, the truth is 
that they command a great deal more respect 
outside of the ranks of producers than they do 
among the producers themselves. 

If we must have an infant in the house, we 
would be nearer the truth if we said that the 
average manufacturer of pictures is still in his 
infancy. He has been absorbed too much with 
the financial problems. He has devoted most 
of his attention to the problems of distribution. 
He has been satisfied, in too many instances, to 
turn out pictures pretty much like the last ones 
he turned out, because these sold at a profit, 
and why tinker with a good thing? 

It does not follow that the pictures them- 
selves—the art of visualizing drama— must still 
be spoon-fed. Classics can be produced, and 
are produced. Films are being created today 
that will be permanent additions to screen 
literature, as the writings of Shaw, Galsworthy 
and Hauptmann are permanent additions to 
the published drama. The mere fact that ever 
greater results are to be expected does not 
class the photo-drama as an infant. 

The moving picture is an adult male, husky, 
deep-chested, two-fisted, virile, masterful, in- 
telligent, and, most of all, ambitious. He may 
not be old enough to vote, but—he’s no baby. 





























































It’s easy to see that this is not a faked scene or one taken in the studio. Real 
buildings, with The Los Angeles Tribune Bldg. in the back ground, could not be sets. 
This scene from “‘A Leap for Life’’ was a real leap. The car actually did it three 
times before the director was satisfied. Only Helen Holmes was not in the car. 


picture and which wages a mad fight 

with a diver, a photographer testified 

in a New York court recently that it 
was an out and out fake. In the court records 
it is described as being made of rubber, thirty- 
two feet long with a body big enough to conceal 
men inside of it, whose duty it was to operate the 
rubber arms which were fastened to the body 
with wire springs. This home made octopus 
thrashed about in the water madly and was such 
a fine example of the real thing that few knew 
it was a make believe until the facts 
were brought out at the trial of an action 
between two film concerns. A subma- 
rine used in the same picture was made 
of painted canvas and supported on a 
barge, but the octopus is probably the 
best example of faking that has ever 
been introduced into a 


SKED to describe an octopus used in a 
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acts and Fallacies 


of the Films 


By R. W. Baremore 











photodrama. It was well done and for that reason is 
excusable. 

But it was when the “movies” were in their infancy that 
the faked picture was continually fostered on the public. 
The good old days have gone forever. It’s a hard job to 
tool the patrons of the present day motion picture thea- 
tres. They are skeptical and have acquired the “show me” 
attitude. So much so in fact that many real thrills are 
produced that are branded as fakes pure and simple. 

Not so long ago the producer found that it was easy to 
fool his audience, just as Barnum had before him.  Like- 
wise it was much less expensive, so, when he wanted to 
present a railroad wreck he used miniature trains in the 
studio. It must be admitted that these were worked in a 
clever manner and produced quite a realistic effect. At 
least they were effective enough not to be discovered for 
what they really were until they had been used again and 
again, then some one didn’t do it very carefully and the 
secret was out. What the producer did not reckon with 
was the fact that constant attendance at the “movies” was 

educating the fan in the art of picture making. 
With this education came skepticism and they 
still are skeptical, especially Mrs. Fan. 
Recently while in one of the most popular 
_ FY motion picture theatres in the country a man 
a chanced to sit near a couple who imagined 
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A rubber octopus, thirty two feet long with 


they “knew pictures.” The photodrama was one produced 
by a well known company. In the telling of the story it 
became necessary to show a railroad wreck, in fact two 


fast moving trains met in a head-on collision. Now these 
people who thought they were well informed on the sub- 
ject remarked that it was truly marvelous how the picture 
people could “fake” such a scene. As a matter of fact it 
was real in every particular. Two real trains were used, 
they were actually wrecked and the was something 
like ten thousand dollars. This amount was spent to pro- 
vide a real thrill, it was fully worth it but the Fan must 
needs have even more education before such things will be 
tully appreciated, 

Nothing is faked nowadays unless it be something that 
can be produced just as accurately as the real thing. 
by the way, can very often be done at 
1 great saving to the manufacturer. As 


cost 


This, 





a body big enough to conceal men inside of it, is one of the best examples of faking ever introduced. 


the octopus already mentioned or, for instance, a small 
model of a building can be fired and burned in such a way 
as to give the appearance of the genuine, providing no 
other object is shown in the same scene that will destroy 
the illusion. This should not be termed a “fake,” as it 
requires as much care and attention to detail as would the 
filming of a real structure. It does simplify matters. No 
location need be hunted up and no real and expensive ‘ - 
building has to be destroyed. Another instance of a legiti- 

mate “fake”? was shown in the picturiza- 

tion of a famous novel. <A river nil 
and dock were revealed for 


a short “flash,” just long . 

enough to impress it a 

upon the ' ae Poe 
4 re we) 







































































fooled had you seen the fake wreck on the 
screen. In this picture you would have seen 
first many tlashes of a real train, to make the 

























» impression, then, when it came time for the wreck, the 
; miniature trains would be brought into play. They were 
ae pulled ACTOSS the scene by invisible wires and the smash-up 
= sitiin Cilia accomplished by means of a quick jerk, Perhaps you may 
* scene was painted = believe it, but this produc ed a mighty lifelike effect. 
- on canvas, the course the small trains were exact duplicates of the real 
player acting before — — setigg ee 
the drop. Not one per- ol ™ ot wee <o ; Here’s the house that Jack~ (the car- 
son in any ordinary gath- ook at 7 the real thing. penter) built and that was burned up 
ering would think this Would it be possible to in oo so sy it looked like “ 
ccna waeenl enlees they fake this? Isn't that regular house an not a miuniature, 
happened to be an expert. 
This sort of delusion, that 
even the most skeptical will 
not question, gets over because 
of its simplicity. 
How are the “fakes” done? 
Consider the burning building inci- 
dent mentioned. A small miniature 
is constructed by the studio carpen- 
ter, in exact .duplicate of a larger 
PS building shown in other scenes. This model 
is perhaps less than four feet in height. It is 
placed on a platform and the camera focused in much the 
same manner as when a close-up is taken, thus giving the 
doll house the appearance of the larger one. When this 
is set on fire it gives exactly the same effect as the real 
thing, but great care must be taken to have all other objects 
in the scene in precise proportion. If trees are shown, they 
must be in exact proportion to the size of the house, for 
otherwise the deception can be seen plainly. This stunt 
has been worked so successfuily in a picture that a promi- 
nent director thought it was real until told otherwise 
and not being fully convinced until a photograph of 
the model, taken before it was burned, was shown 
to him. Surely such a fake as this is perfectly 
proper. 
A very good example of “fake and fact” pictures 
are shown in the accompanying illustrations of ee a eT Serer oe 
the railroad wrecks, which is perfectly apparent, bumps a trolley car. They made 
, hut even at that you would have been pretty well you think people were in the 
a car by showing you many flashes 
a ee of the occupants just previous 
— to this scene. 
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The smash-up of two real trains, locomotives 
and all, to put the punch in a Vitagraph 
feature. Nobody could make you believe 
that this was other than the real thing. 





real grass, real hills in the background and real smoke and steam 
escaping from the engines? Not much doubt of it and you have 
seen long stretches of film showing both the exterior and interior 
of the same train. Then again the wreck is 
_ » photographed in detail, not in a few feet of film, 
This thrilling “rescue . oe etre a ier incly mnneien 
is not faked. Ella Hall With many close-ups. Many such scenes are 
and Bob Leonard in Obtained from the news weeklies and are of 





an “The Master Key.” actual wrecks, others are staged specially at great 

¢ "pa eee ay a beac expense. Still the fans are skeptical. 
sne2e7™ i cilia teenie ai A laughab!le fake is the ocean scene filmed in 
Oo END the studio tank. Perhaps you think it is not 


possib'e to produce ocean waves lashing the rock 
bound coast, inside a building. This has been done often and it 
is really quite simple. Just get a dozen. husky men, stand them 
in the water out of range of the camera, supply each with a board. 
If you want a wild ocean just tell them to move the boards up and 
down as fast as they can, but if a more calm looking body of water 
is needed the men can work more easily. Not so long ago mo- 
(Continued on page 113) 





This 1S how they used to put 
it over on the old-time film 
fans. It shows the thrilling 
wreck of the Toyland Limited 
and looked fairly realistic on 





The sight of George Walsh, Fox star, climbing 
blithely to the twentieth story of a New York 
building, made thousands of Gothamites pause 
on their way to work one morning. He did 


the screen it for a scene in “The Pride of New York.” 























ur Mary’s First Leading Man 


With such an auspicious beginning, 


Edward Earle was bound to succeed. 


By John Dolber 


KRHAPS you have heard of an old melodrama called 
‘The Silver King.’ No? Well, it’s not surprising. 
Things grow old, die, and pass away quicker in the 
theatrical world than anywhere else.” 

1 looked at this Ancient Mariner and grinned. From 
his words you would have thought he wore chin whiskers 
and could speak of Abraham Lincoln from personal knowl- 
edge. The fact is that he was a young, boyish chap, slim 
and eager-eyed. It was Edward Harle, who thus calmly 
idopted the role of a Thespic Rip Van Winkle. He grinned 
at my grin and went on with the yarn. 

“It was while I was playing in ‘The Silver King’ in 
roronto, years ago, that I first met the girl referred to in 
the company at that time as SS 


annexed a whole family of kittens which she kept in het 
dressing room during performances. She often caused con 
sternation to the stage director by bringing them out dur 
ing rehearsals, and in a tragic moment would precipitate 
them upon the keys of the piano where they would scram 
ble up and down until corralled by a property hand and 
taken back to the Smith dressing room. 

“It was also at this time that ‘the little Smith girl 
secking to avenge herself upon her mother for some neces 
sary chiding she had received from this thoughtful par 
ent, took her best ring and buried it out in one of th 
Toronto gardens, announcing the fact of its disappearance 
to her mother, thereby securing, as she thought, a sufh 





=) client revenge.” 





that litthe Smith girl. For 
vears I carried about in my 
trunk with me a_ photograph 
of her in the ragged costume 
she wore in the play. She had — | 
a shawl, her toes poked out of 
her shoes and she carried a 
bnindle of papers. The auto- 
vraph in round childish letters 
said ‘Yours truly, Gladys 
Smith.” It was not until sev- 
eral years later, when, looking 
it a Biograph picture, that 1] 
realized that ‘that little Smith 

















Having started life as Mary 
| Pickford’s leading man would 
seem a sufficiently auspicious 
beginning for any young actor, 
but then, of course, it didn’t 
bring Edward Earle the atten 
tion in those days that it would 


today. He was fourteen and 
Mary Pickford eight. Still, 
the course of true love ran 


quite smoothly for him, his 
true love being the 
“Blessed,” remarked a philos 
opher of old, “is the nation 


stage 

















girl’) was Mary Pickford. t = 
“During the run of ‘The Sil- 
ver King’ ‘the little Smith girl’ 


Director Graham Baker explaining the set to Edward Earle and 
Miss Agnes Ayres, who is playing opposite Mr. Earle in his series 
of “ polite ’’ comedies, for Vitagraph. 


= whose annals are vacant,” re 
ferring, of course, to annals of 
wars and vicissitudes. There 
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lair amount indeed! Mr. Earle has at- 
tained, in four years, a very enviable posi- 
tion. He breezed into the New York film 
colony four years ago and _ said, “I’m 
here.” That's all but it was enough. Im- 
mediately the Edison Company took ad- 
vantage of the fact. He was a success from 
the start, for not only did he screen well, 
but they learned that he could skate and 
dance—not just well, but wonderfully— 
and besides he could do anything else 
that they wanted him to do—fight, swim, 
row, fence, drive a car, and has added to 
the list of his accomplishments, aviation. 

So you see Mr. Earle’s success did not 
just happen. It didn’t even come knock- 
ing at his door. He had to get out and 
unearth it. 

From the Edison, he went to the Metro, 
but his greatest success has been with the 
Vitagraph Company where he is now work- 
ing. This is because his director had per- 
ception enough to know that Earle’s great- 
est asset was not his clothes nor his ap- 
pearance nor his histrionic ability but his 
keen sense of humor. He is about to be 
launched in a series of comedies. Wesley 
Ruggles, who directed “For France,” 
Earle’s biggest success, has been drafted 
and the polite comedies in which Earle and 
Agnes Ayres are starred, are directed by 
Graham Baker. 

But while Mr. Earle bears no battle 
scars from his career, lengthy for so young 
a man, he has collected a lot of interest- 
ing anecdotes about stars with whom he 
has played. He says that his most en- 
joyab'e stage experience was with De Wolf 
Hopper. 
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Mr Earle’s success did not just happen He had to get out 
and unearth it 


have been no wars or vicissitudes in the annals of 
Mr. Earle. I said something of the kind, com- 


menting that he must have found success rather jf} 


easy of attainment. 

“Easy!” he almost shouted. “Easy! Why, 
I’ve had to lig it for everything i ever had 

“Do you remember Alice in Wonderland? How 
she ran and ran until she couldn't go any fur- 
ther and when she dropped by the wayside she 
discovered that she was just where she started 
from? ‘Why,’ she exclaimed, ‘I’ve run so fast 
and I haven't gotten anywhere at all!’ ‘No in- 
deed,’ they answered, ‘if you want to get any- 
where you'll have to run twice as fast!’ 

“Tt is so with us. We work and work and work, 
and if we stop for breath we discover that we are 
just where we were when we started. If we wish 
to advance we have to work twice as hard, so I 
have worked twice as hard and | have been re- 
warded by a fair amount of success.”’ 


























Edward Earle is essentially a leading man, not a villain. Consequently 
he needs expert direction in this gun-man scene they are about to 
shoot. But he'd better throw away his cigarette before he starts in; 
it's a good prop, but rather out of place in a big scene like this. 
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‘Few stars I 
have known are 
so well loved by 
their  compa- 
nies,” said Earle. 
‘We all called him 
Wolfie, thouch he 
seldom barked or 











growled, and I 
never knew him 
to bite. He was 


a wonderful en- 
tertainer and 
thoughtful for the 
comfort of each 
member of his 
company. Many, 
many nights after 
the performance 
we would sit 
around the stove 
in the lobby of a small town hotel listening to the wonder- 
ful stories Wolfie could tell. It was a remarkable fact that 
he never repeated himself. 

“Sleeping late was one of the things he liked best to do. 
He always had a note put on his door, ‘Please do not dis- 
turb,’ and would make an appearance on!y in time for the 
performance or to catch the train. One morning, however, 
getting down to breakfast at 10 o'clock, I was startled to 
find Mr. Hopper, his breakfast already finished and he 
reading a newspaper. With a proud smile he anounced he 
had been up since 6 o'clock, adding the explanation that a 
little child in the next room had waked him at that hour 
with the repeated inquiry of its parents, ‘Is beakust ’eddy?’ 
































The “little Smith girl” (Mary 

Pickford ) —- would bring her kittens 

out during rehearsal and in a tragic 

moment precipitate them upon the 
piano keys. 


“Now, do it like this, Mr. Earle,’ says Director Baker. “If I did it 
like that I'd be a director, not an actor,’’ said Mr. Earle, while Agnes 


Ayres looked on. 


That was the pass word among the members of the Hop- 
per Company for several weeks following. 

‘I passed several Christmases with Hopper on the road. 
One that comes particularly to mind was celebrated on a 
private car between Cheyenne and Denver. Getting into 
Cheyenne I had been delegated to go out and get a Christ- 
mas tree. So before the evening performance I sought a 
grocery store, bought an eight-foot tree and all the ready- 
to-eat groceries available, and marched down Cheyenne’s 
main street to the train with the tree over my shoulder. 
Mr. Hopper bought out the five-and-ten store, and after the 
performance that night we had a wonderful celebration.” 

David Belasco has no more devout admirer than this 
same Mr. Earle. 

“There is another example of the necessity of work to 
success,” he said. “I suppose many peop'e think that all Mr. 
Belasco does is order other people around, and sit back and 
enjoy the results. Nothing could be further from the 
truth. He is indefatigable. For two years I was ina Be- 
lasco Company. I recall a Belasco rehearsal which began 
on the afternoon of a balmy fall day and ended twenty-four 
hours later in one of the most awful blizzards I have seen.” 

But while Mr. Earle is an entertaining story teller, that 
is not the thing one likes most about him. If you must 
know, you who are acquainted with him only from seeing 
his shadow on the screen, it is this—that he confines all 
his acting to this same silversheet. He is at once a pleasant 


young chap, with whom any one would be glad to sit 
around for an hour and swap yarns, for he’s just as good 
talker. 


a listener as he is a 
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Chey were just admiring the mirror effect when the photogravher came along and “shot’’ it with his camera. The girl who 
is doing the Lorelei in the foreground is Sally Starr, a new Universal “find” who is now playing opposite Herbert Rawlin- 
son. The smiling Herbert may be noticed as the piece de resistance in the looking glass, while seated alongside the 
camera is Elmer Clifton, once the “Rhapsode” of “Intolerance” and now a full fledged Megaphoniac (meaning director ). 
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| Review 


Billie Burke is more of 
an artist than ever be- 
fore in “The Land of 
Promise” (Paramount). 


Mary Alden is fine too. 








HORTLY before O. Henry died he conceived the idea 
of writing a series of stories in which the essential 


romance of various cities would be portrayed. 


The 


first, and I believe the only one he wrote, related an 
adventure in a dull little southern city—I have forgotten 


even the name of the place 


where a patient little woman 


was trying to make a living by writing, while her brutal 
husband stole her money and disgraced her by his drunken- 


ness. 
exquisite dignity. 
wonder what’s happening 
in Buffalo.” 

This is the duty of art in 
democracy—to prove that 
democracy is capable of 
producing art themes. It 
was the spiritual force be- 
hind O. Henry’s virtuosity 
of style. It is the secret 
of Dickens’ immortality. 
Whereas the romancer of 
democracy will weave his 
fantastic web in an en- 
deavor to place a_ halo 
around the life of common 
folk, the true artist will 
prove that the common 
fo'k need no halo to make 
their lives interesting and 
dramatic. 
So we come to this year 

epoch-making events, 
when heroes are springing 
to life in every office and 
home we enter. The pano- 
plied knights of Malory 
and Froissart are thin, wa- 
tery creatures beside the 
soldiers of today. The 
dds encountered daily in 
Flanders make the adven- 
tures of these armored crea- 


of 


tures mere nursery games for children. 
knights have had their praises sung. 


‘ 


The story breathed with the veritable pathos of 
And the final “O. Henry twist” was, “I 


* 


ce 
a. 


In 


“Alias Mrs. Jessop” -Metro 


And so our modern 


raise his voice in their service, or admit he has no talent 


The epic bard must 





for singing. 
causing us perhaps to forget that there are other heroes, not 
entitled to the full choir, and yet who should not remain 


unsung. 


The 











noblest passage 


By 
Randolph | | 
Bartlett | 












So this vast chorus resounds daily in our ears, 


Democracy cal's upon all, not merely upon those 
who can and will fight with the weapons of the battle-field. 
in America’s 
Commemoration Ode,” begins, 


noblest poem, “The 


Life may be given in many ways, 
And lovalty to Truth be sealed 
As bravely in the closet as the field. 


a: 
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Emily Stevens does the finest acting 
in the shadow symphonies this season. 







fight for his beloved France. 


physically unfit, and his soaring spirit is crushed. 
determined to win the respect of the world, he decides he 





And another poet wrote, 
“They also serve who only 
stand and wait.” We know 
these things well. We fee! 
them, but not often do we 
realize the heroic stature of 
men who are /iving this 
truth. Earl Derr Biggers 
realized it, however, and 
wrote a story called ‘Each 
to His Gifts,” which has 
been vitalized by the cam- 
era, under the title, ‘‘The 
Gown of Destiny.” 


THE GOWN OF DES. 
TINY—TRIANGLE 


Andre Leriche is a de- 
signer of fashionable gowns 
for an American modiste. 
He is a slender little man, 
French by birth and_ in- 
stinct, but, more or less 
conscious'y, a physical 
coward. At length, unable 
to endure the spoken and 
implied scorn he encounters 
daily, he offers his services 
to the French consul, and, 
elated, tells everyone he 
meets that he is going to 
He is rejected, however, as 
Still 


HY 
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Fox’s “Les Miserables” is a worthy revival; and William Farnum is pow- 


erful and convincing as Jean Valjean. 





“The Gown of Destiny”, a Triangle offering by Earle Derr Biggers, is 


one of the greatest pictures given to the screen. 





Clara Kimball Young in “Shirley Kaye” (Select) has not much time 


to pose, and for once lives happily ever after 











will do so by designing the most wonderful gown that has 
ever been seen. The remainder of the story is of the events 
set in motion by the gown. 

lirst of all, the splendid creation saves one of the models 
in the establishment from dismissal, as she wears it for 
display. Then it wins back for the woman who buys it, 
the wandering affections of her husband, who, in com- 
memoration of their wedding anniversary, sends three 
ambulances to France. The buyer passes it on to her 
clothes-poor niece. who suddenly shines in new glory for a 
young Englishman, visiting in California. He loves her, 
but decides he must redeem himself from the taint of 
being a siacker, before he can claim her love. He goes to 
France, and in a raid drives the Germans from the little 
town of Pont au Cresson, whose mayor was about to be 
shot as a scapegoat. The mayor finds the young officer, 
to thank him, and says: 

“I had two sons. One has been killed. The other is in 
\merica—perhaps you met him there—Henri Leriche. 
But wherever he is, I know he is doing his duty for his 
country.” 

In the modiste’s establishment, the little designer of 
gowns reads the newspaper account of the capture of his 
native village, and sighs. 

“To have had something to do with that—that would 
have been magnificent,” he sighs. 

And the little model quietly kisses his hair, and sighs 
in sympathy. 

That is all. There is no cheap and tawdry romance to 
tickle the syrup-sippers. It is big, too big to be subordi- 
nated to any personal marriage or non-marriage. It is life 

the life of the many millions of Americans who will 
remain in America, doing unimportant things,-while impor- 
tant things are being done in Europe. It is the life of the 
book-keeper, the stenographer, the bill-poster, the chauf- 
feur, the kitchen maid, the postman, the trolley conductor, 
the elevator operator. It is the human epitome of the 
stone thrown into the pond, sending ever-widening ripples 
to lap, who can say what shore? 

And more than that. Here we have a tremendous expo- 
sition of the spiritual force of any work sincerely done. 
Andre’s gown was no mere thing of silk and satin. It was 


*a symbol of truth and earnestness of purpose. It glowed 


with the immortal fire of genius, for what is genius but a 
passionate need to impart to the world some of the fire 
that otherwise must consume the breast in which it burns? 
Whenever such a creation is born, whether it be fathered 
by painter, poet, novelist, musician—or manufacturer of 
kitchen tables—the world is enriched infinitely beyond the 
mere fact in itself, enriched beyond its own knowledge. 

Therefore “The Gown of Destiny” is one of the greatest 
pictures given to the screen. 


LES MISERABLES— Fox 


‘Les Miserables’—and let’s get together on the correct 
pronunciation, /ay-meez-air-ahbl, all syllables accentuated 
equally—is the world’s greatest novel. And, curiously 
enough, it is a perfect scenario, as it stands. The only 
problem confronting the producer of a picture based upon 
the Hugo masterpiece, is to select the incidents which will 
best tell the story within the limits of an evening's enter- 
tainment. It has been impossible to make an adequate 
speaking play from the book, because the stage drama 
moves too slowly. But it is no coincidence that the Fox 
production of this epic follows almost exactly the lines of 
the Pathé production, made several years ago. The inci- 
dents used by the Pathé scenarioist are the logical ones, 
almost the inevitable ones. It would, doubtless, be a grave 
injustice to say that the Fox scenarioist did his work after 
studying the older picture. The Fox sequence is as 
follows: 














Jean’s theft of the loaf of bread; his conviction; his 
imprisonment (both productions using a stone quarry in- 
stead of the galleys); his release; the incident of the 
bishop’s candlesticks; the theft of a coin from a boy; 
Jean’s rehabilitation as head of a big factory; the befriend- 
ing of Fantine; the pursuit by Javert; Jean’s voluntary 
revelation of his past to save another man who has been 
arrested for his robbery of the boy; his escape and adop- 
tion of Cosette; the treachery of the Thernardiers; the 
romance of Marius and Cosette; Jean’s rescue of Javert 
from the revolutionists; Jean’s escape with Marius, carry- 
ing him through the sewers; Javert giving Jean his free- 
dom; the abandonment of Jean by Marius and Cosette, and 
the final reconciliation. 

It is a tremendous story to tell in an evening. The Fox 
picture is in ten reels, and while it covers all of these points, 
it leaves the impression of a calm and unhurried creation. 
Yet there is more “meat” in any one of the incidents men- 
tioned than in most five-reel productions, more humanity 
more emotion, and, because it is the undiluted work of a 
great genius, actually more plot. The growth of a great 
soul in the heart of a hopeless brute is here epitomized, 
not in platitudes nor even in mere poetical phrases, but in 
splendid deeds and magnificent renunciations. 

William Farnum as Jean Valjean is powerful and con- 
vincing. Not only as the ruthless bear, but, as his soul 
awakens, as the man whose last thought is of himself, he 
compels you to say, “He lives. He is.” His smooth, un- 
furrowed cheeks, when Jean reaches the close of his long 
and troubled life, slightly offend the keen sense of the 
perfect fitness of things, but this is soon forgotten in his 
masterly impersonation. Hardy Kirkland has the com- 
panion role, the stern, relentless Javert, the embodiment of 
duty and cruelly consistent justice. He is no less impres- 
sive than Farnum himself, though not called upon for such 
a variety of expressions. He is the portentous diapason, 
rumbling his menace throughout the story. The scores of 
minor roles are all well taken. There is no false note. For 
this thanks is due to the director, Frank Lloyd. 

It is a worthy revival. It is a picture that anyone can 
enjoy at least once a year. It should never go upon the 
shelf. It is a lost soul indeed that does not feel itself 
bathed in pure light with the final scene, when Jean, taking 
leave of life, sees in a vision the form of the gentle Bishop, 
who bought his soul for God. 


LES MISERABLES—Pathe 


Nor would it be fair to leave the subject without refer- 
ence to the Pathé treatment of the same theme. Done 
years ago in France, one of the first ten-reel pictures ever 
made, directed by Albert Capellani, it labored under cer- 
tain handicaps. Camera methods have been improved, the 
close-up and the fade-out have been developed, and the 
refinements of production multiplied. Yet the picture is 
still a fine piece of work. It has lately been cut to seven 
reels, and as a result the plot jumps here and there. But 
the photography is beautiful, and the spirit of the story 
retained. Jean is played by Henry Kraus (French, despite 
his name) and in certain respects his impersonation is 
better than that of Mr. Farnum. He is taller, huger, more 
of a brute in the earlier scenes. But he is not more of a 
saint at the close. Much of the acting is melodramatic to 
the American sense, but the French actor is always intense, 
inclined toward exaggeration rather than repose. To any- 
one wanting to be advised as to which of these productions 
he should see, I would say without hesitation, “Both.” 


ALIAS MRS. JESSOP—Metro 


Polish up the insignia of the award of merit, Class A, 
and present it, suitably engraved, to Miss Emily Stevens, 


The Shadow Stage 

















Boys and girls will enjoy the Jack Pickford-Paramount “Tom Sawyer,” 
but only men and women will truly understand. 
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With that consummate artist, Sessue Hayakawa in “The Secret Game” 
(Paramount) appears delightful Florence Vidor. 




















In Metro’s “Square Deceiver,’ Pauline Curley is a lovely foil to Harold 
Lockwood. 
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“Empty Pockets” (Brenon) is a swift-moving story excellently acted. 
Bert Lytell makes his first appearance since ““The Lone Wolf.” 

















“*My Unmarried Wife,” (Bluebird) is a charming story, delightfully 
done. Carmel Myers is as sweet as she sounds, 














‘Red, White and Blue Blood” (Metro) is a production worthy of the 
Bushman-Bayne popularity. It is a splendid story, well directed. 
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for that she has done the finest piece of acting in the vari- 
ous shadow symphonies of the season. In “Alias Mrs. 
Jessop” she plays the role—banal in its conception—or 
rather the two roles, of cousins who are identical in appear- 
ance but as black is to white in character. The wicked 
cousin uses the good cousin’s name in certain escapades, 
cisgraces her, and marries Anthony Jessop. She behaves 
scandalously, and events so transpire that the good cousin 
is called upon to impersonate her, in the absence of her 
husband. Of course, the good cousin reaps the romantic 
reward of virtue in the final close-up and fade-out. It is 
as cheap and cheesy a story as it has always been. It isa 
constant mystery to me why producers continue to pay 
royalties on new versions of this ancient and mouldy fable. 
To this yarn, Miss Stevens brings all her splendid artistry. 
She has more technique in her little finger than most 
screen stars have in their entire anatomy. And that she 
should shine in so dull a plot is the highest praise I can 
offer. In certain scenes, by clever photography, she is 
shown in conversation with her other self, and here the 
study of her art is fascinating. She knows the psychology 
of gown and gesture and facial expression. She calls to her 
aid none of the obvious helps in such circumstances, but 
makes the opposites distinct by sheer subtlety of acting. 
The whole thing suggests Caruso singing “Only a Bird ina 
Gilded Cage.” 


THE SECRET GAME—Paramount 


Out on the Pacific Coast, where the Lasky studio is 
located, they don’t believe it is kosher for an American girl 
to marry a Japanese gentleman. So the Lasky scenario 
department has to cudgel its brains for plots which will 
not offend the American demand for a matrimonial ending 
to the pictures in which that consummate artist, Sessue 
Hayakawa, appears. In “The Secret Game,” the Japanese 
star plays the part of an emissary of the Mikado, sent to 
discover why news is leaking from the office of a certain 
American quartermaster. Nara-Nara, the oriental detec- 
tive, discovers the German intrigue, though it leads to his 
own death, and a converted spyess marries the quartermas- 
ter. Hayakawa, given any humanly possible situation, is 
as subtle as the diplomats of his native land. He chal- 
lenges the intelligence, without eluding the casual spectator. 
Florence Vidor, as the feminine tool of the German spy 
system, is delightful. Raymond Hatton has a queer and 
interesting bit, as ‘‘Mrs. Harris,” the supposed housekeeper 
of the chief conspirator. It is an interesting film, timely, 
and done in the best Lasky manner by Director William C. 
DeMille. 


TOM SAWYER—Paramount 


Nearly two decades removed from my last previous read- 
ing of Mark Twain’s classic of American boy life, “Tom 
Sawyer,” the Jack Pickford-Paramount reintroduction of 
this 100 per cent boy was a happiness not easily described. 
The incident of the whitewashing of the fence, the love 
affair with the new girl in town, the fight with the ‘‘model 
boy,” the clandestine friendship with Huck Finn the dis- 
reputable, the first smoke, the pirate adventure, the attend- 
ance at his own funeral—to mention the incidents alone 
is to revive memories of pleasures that come once in a 
lifetime. If Hood had been blessed with the privilege of 
seeing such a picture, he might not have written his plaint 
that he was farther from heaven than when he was a boy, 
because he had learned that the tops of the fir trees did 
not touch the sky. The tops of my fir trees touched the 
sky again as I watched this picture. Boys and girls will 
enjoy it, but only men and women will truly understand. 


(Continued on page 104) 























NEVER thought it would 

I come to this. 
Of course, I always 
knew I was different. There 
has ever existed in me the su- 


preme knowledge that 1 am 
not of the common horde. 
But I never guessed that I 


was quite so different as l 
am 
When Henry proposed to 







































































nette than blonde, still I was 
quite determined not to risk 
my reputation in one of those 
Vampire parts. So much 
good may be accomplished by 
the tender, sweet little films; 
and because I am_ blessed 
with a lovable, cheery dispo- 
sition, 1 knew I should suc- 
ceed. I couldn't be a Vam- 














me, I accepted; and I am 








pire if I tried. 
And before I write another 








now Henry’s wife. But I 
have always impressed upon 
him the great sacrifice Il 
made for him then, and the 
great sacrifices I have made 
for him every day since then. 
That I, the daughter of Lush- 
ington’s only Dramatic Ar- 
tiste, and the grand-daughter 
of the late Silas Clem, Lush- 


ington’s first Dramatic Art- 
iste, who founded the great 
Art of Dramatics in Lush- 
ington—lI say that I, Stella Clem, should 
have cast to the four winds my great 


Dramatic possibilities and opportunities, 
and married a Shoe-clerk! It is unbe- 
lievable. 

But it is true. 

Thus it is that I write my Story for 
other sufferers of my sex to read and 
profit by. Thus it is that I bare my in- 
most soul-recesses to a scornful world. 

It was not because of Henry. Henry 
was a good husband. When he stayed 
out nights, he always came back about 
noon of the following day—almost al- 
ways. Whenever I begged him for 
money, he invariably replied that if I 
wanted some I might earn it by taking 
in washing as my mother and my mother’s 
mother did before me. And Henry used 
to let me play the Victrola every Friday 
night. No, it was not, decidedly not, 


The 


Climb of Clematis Clancy 


cA Sad Tale 
By Delight Evans 


selection to Grandmother, as she listened 
between the regular chopping of her busy 
axe. I even thought of my dear old—ot 
myself, soon to thrill and move and sway 
the hearts of countless movie-fans all over 


the country. And the thought thrilled 
me. There was something _ thrilling 


about it. 

And now I will tell you how nearly I 
reached the realization of my desire. 

First of all, I decided, with—I do really 
believe—quite admirable foresight and in- 
sight, that I must change my name. Not 
for worlds would I give Henry’s family 
an opportunity to point to me and say, 
“That girl married Our Henry.” No—a 
thousand No’s. I would Be Myself; and 
to myself and myself only would any of 
the credit fall. 


I was really determined about it. 


word, 1 must give my advice 
to Girls About to Enter the 
Movies. Girls, do not listen 
to the advice which these so- 
called Stars of the Silent 
Drama give to you. Do you 
know, Girls, that they dis- 
courage you, and only dis- 
courage you, because—and 
heed this—because, Girls, 
they are Afraid of You? It 
is true—they are afraid of 
you, all you Girls from All 
Over the Country who are About to En- 
ter the Movies. 

Listen to this advice from one who 
knows; from one who has trod the hard 
path of disillusionment and_ heart-ache; 
from one who wishes you well: There is 
no chance for you. The Field is Over- 
crowded. There are thousands on every 
waiting list. Stay at Home, Girls, and 
marry some worthy man, even as I did. 
Above all, Girls, remain deaf and dumb 
to the Call of the Screen. 

Now I feel that I have discharged my 
duty to the Girls of America; and may 
therefore proceed with my own narrative. 

There are so many different ways to 
Enter a Studio, it is sometimes most per- 
plexing to the novice. But although Get- 
ting In requires a certain amount of cour- 
age, most people have no trouble at all in 
Getting Out. 





because of Henry. 

Looking back, I find that I really 
don’t know why it was. But, after 
all, I am inclined to the belief that it 
happened because 1 chanced — or 
chanced because | happened upon an 
old Fifth Reader over which I used 
to nod. The peach-juice and the ink- 
blots and the battered edges of it all, 
recalled to me my dear old School-days, 
the happy days when Henry delighted 
in such simple pleasures as chewing 
chalk and breaking his slates over my 
head. Henry was always so playful. 

Well, when all those happy memo- 
ries came surging and crowding and 
rushing back to me, I simply could 
not restrain myself—I put my apron 
to my eyes, and wept, and wept. Then 
I searched in the cellar for a mirror, 
and looking into it saw the great, 
round, bitter salty tears chasing and rac- 
ing and coursing down my cheeks; and 
the thought flashed over me: 

“What a Movie Actress I would make!” 

And, then and there, I was a changed 
woman. 

When I had in some measure recovered 
my naturally sunny disposition, I remem- 
bered my dear old Father, even now, per- 
haps, reciting “The Bells” to my mother, 
while that dear old soul kept time to the 
rhythmical cadence on her wash-board. I 
thought of my dear old Grandfather, 
who used to recite that same dear old 
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But Persistency Wins. I have al- 
ways known that. Why, I shall never 
forget how I overcame Henry’s innate 
bashfulness and finally brought him to 
the proposing stage. But of course, in 
a studio it is different—that is, the 
methods are different, but they arrive 
at the same conclusion. If I had not 
remembered this, I should never have 
become Clematis Clancy. 

The Studio which I selected was one 
of the very best. It is in a new red 
brick building—at least it looked new, 
but it may have been painted, you 
know. I opened a door and walked in. 
It was a queer, deserted sort of place, 
and looked like an office building—that 
is, it looked as I imagine an office build- 
ing would look. When I saw a stairs 
leading up to somewhere else, I took 








And I decided upon “Clematis Clancy.” 
“Clematis”—because of a tender and, I 
fear, almost childish sentiment for my 
paternal cognomen; and “Clancy,” be- 
cause it would rhyme so nicely with 
“fancy” and “dancy” in those dear little 
limericks which the fans write. 

I felt that I was faring forth upon a 
Career with more assets than many of 
these silly little school-girls could think of 
in a week. I had chosen my name, and 
thus saved the director the trouble. And 
I was young, but not too young. And al- 
though I am inclined tos be more bru- 





them. 

As there was nobody around, they 
paid no attention to me. I roamed up 
and down, and came to another door. 
This one was marked “No Admittance. 
Visitors Absolutely Prohibited.” I was 
not a visitor, of course; so the rule had 
nothing to do with me. I opened the 
door, and came upon a large floor. 

There were all sorts of people standing 
around: and in the midst of a conglom- 
eration of scenery and furniture, cam- 
eras and lights, they were Taking a Pic- 
ture. You know, I said afterward that it 
was perfectly remarkable that I should 
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have known it. Think of it—I had never 
been inside a Studio before; yet the min- 
ute 1 saw one, | knew what it was. To 
this instinct of mine 1 may attribute 
much of my success. 

They were making a comedy. There 
were oddly-dressed people who fell down 
and got up whenever a fat man told them 
to; there were other people who acted 
just as dear Father used to act when he 
recited “The Bells’; and among the 
scenery there was a tub and wash-board, 
which reminded me so of Home, I had to 
bite my lip to keep back the tears 

I stood around. There was really noth- 
ing else to do. Then, so suddenly that it 
made me jump, someone screamed: 

“Sara! Sara!! SARA!!!” 

And everybody stopped standing around, 
and began to look for Sara. They wanted 
her for the new picture they were mak- 
ing, it seemed this comedy So I wasn't 
at all interested 

The fat man paced the floor, muttering 
to himself. ‘“Sara—where is the woman? 
I gotta have Sara.” 


Another man went up to him, and 
talked. Then he began to pace 

I was debating whether I had better 
stav, when the fat man spied me. “Hey,” 


“You. Comere.” 
Again I say—to that instinct 


he screamed. 
I went. 


which bade me be persistent in spite of all; 
to that something which urged me to obey 
the fat man, I attribute all of my success. 

I went. 


And the fat man looked at me, 


STARS OF THE SCREEN 
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and summoned three men, who looked at 


me. I must say, though it be to my dis- 
credit, 1 never once thought of poor 
Henry. 


“She can do it,” said the fat man. 

“You're crazy—whasmatter ?—Bill’s lost 
his head,” said everybody. 

“Comeon,” said Bill to me. “You've 
gotta take Sara’s part in my new comedy. 
Comeon. You'll do as you are for the 
first scene.” 

I followed him into the scene, which I 
learned is called a set. There, I estab- 
lished my reputation. 

I was about to remove my hat, which I 
myself had trimmed from a picture in 
“The Wife’s Helper,” when Bill grabbed 
me by the arm and shoved me into the 
set. 

“You're all right as y'are. You enter- 
now listen—you enter through the right 
window, and sit down by that table and 


pick up a book. Then your husband 
comes in, sees you sitting there, beats 
you up. He sends you back to the wash- 


tub—and we fade-out on you wringing- 
out clothes. Come on, now; go through 
0 

Of course, if I had had time to think, 
[I never should have submitted. If I 
couldn't be an Ingenue, I certainly 
wouldn't be a slap-stick comedienne. But 
one of the things Henry taught me. was 
always to do as you are told. So I en- 
tered through the right window. 

I needed scarcely any direction for that. 


and 


THEIR STARS IN THE SKY 


By Ellen Woods 





It was all so natural—you know, Henry 
used to lock me out many times, just to 
see me climb in through the window. 
Henry was always so fun-loving. 

The director—Bill—was very hard to 
please when it came to sitting down and 
reading a book. He said I acted as 
though I had never sat down and read a 
book before. But the rest was easy. 

The man who played my husband was a 
large man—larger even than Henry. But 
he was a very good actor, and made it 
seem quite like old times. 

When I went through the wash-tub 
scene, I looked into the foamy suds, and 
all the memories of my past and my 
mother’s past and my grandmother's past, 
came back to me. And there was no 
heredity-and-environment struggle, either: 
for Henry had not been an advocate of 
Electric Washing Machines for Women. 

And before I knew it, 1 was weeping 
into the tub just as I used to do; and the 
director was crying, “Great! Keep it up. 


and we'll give you a contract. Your ex- 
pression’s got it all over Sara’s. Keep it 


up—There. Thatsall.” 

This—only this and nothing more, is the 
Story of Clematis Clancy. Now that I 
2m a famous comedienne, and drawing my 
little old $500, I don’t look at ingenues. 
It was hard at first. all of it; I didn’t like 
the monotony. But the pretty babies who 
do nothing but pout, and the Vampires 
who do nothing at all, don’t know what it 
means to be a Natural Actress. 





Nativity of George Beban, Born 
December 13th. 


ROM the position of the plan- 

ets at Mr. Beban’s birth, | 
should say that he would have 
made an excellent judge in a juve- 
nile court, for 1 have never before 
cast up a figure that indicated such 
humane qualities towards children. 
Intuitively he would grasp the 
truth and would do the right thing at the right time. In his 
stage or picture work he should, therefore, be best in stories 
where he comes to the rescue of abused or helpless children, 
If Mr. Beban should ever engage in original authorship, I 
would advise him, from the positions of the planets at his 
birth, to furnish plots and let someone else elaborate on them 
under his direction. In such case, | am sure his stories would 
be successful and that he would display his deep sympathy and 
sense of justice for the rising generation. He should not be 
connected in any financial way with theatres, summer resorts, 
or any other places of amusement, nor with real estate, other 
than to draw a salary. He should stake nothing on any games 
of chance, and should not think that every one he meets is as 
innocent as he. The latter part of life with Mr. Beban will be 
more pleasant than the first part, both financially and mentally. 
He should 
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have many acquaintances but few friends, and 
they should be highly educated. He should not try to 
run two things at once. The two or double runs all 


through his life. Los Angeles is the most fortunate place on 
earth for Mr. Beban according to the rules laid down by the 
father of astrology, Ptolemy. 


Nativity of Miss Constance Tal- 
madge, Born April 19th. 


HE configuration of the plan- 

ets and the zodiacal sign on 
the eastern horizon at this birth, 
produce a timid, bashful, but 
cheerful disposition, very refined 
in thought and action—one who 
will look on the bright side of life 
in the face of all troubles. She is 
truth and honor personified. With a searching mind, this soul 
is always on the lookout for sympathy, and will attach itself 
to a new fancy as fast as the preceding one loses its attrac- 
tions. Miss Talmadge is discreet, independent, and open- 
minded; will be clever in business matters and fit to command 
if the position or object is provided for her, but will be too 
timid to push herself forward and ask for it, but she will always 
have relatives to select her career for her. Therefore, I would 
say that she is born very fortunate. Travels will be long and for- 
tunate for her unless the travels are connected with the church. 
At least one of the long journeys will make the native famous. 
This native will never know the want of a friend in life, espe- 
cially among artists and literati. Short journeys will be profit- 
able—journeys from fifty to sixty miles, and she would have 
no trouble if she wished to start a mail order business on a 
large scale. Marriage should not occur until the age of thirty- 
three years, I mean the real Jove marriage, the one that will 
ride the worst storm and come through without a mar. Miss 
Talmadge will have many offers, but she should not accept any 
until the year mentioned. Things to avoid: water journeys and 
the care of children. 


















MONG moving-picture folk there is no subject so 
productive of extensive conversation as Herbert 
Brenon. And there is none so productive of 
diverse opinions, most of them, however, taking 
the form of emotional outbursts. For instance, one day 
‘ I met a man at Forty-third and Broadway, and Brenon’s 
name being mentioned, he launched into a furious tirade of 
abuse; going one block down the street I met another 
friend, and, just as a test, mentioned Brenon again, and 
. he delivered himself of a paean of praise. 
Both men were intelligent, both stand 
high in the world of pictures, both 
had known Brenon for several 
years, and both had been asso- 
ciated with him. So it goes. 
Among the opinions of Brenon 
I have heard expressed from 
time to time, here are a few 
samples: 

That he is an egotist. 

That he is a genius. 

That he is insane. 

That he is a martinet. 

That he is a dreamer. 

In fact, you will hear al- 
most everything, except that 
you will be unable to find a 
man or woman who will stake 
his reputation for good judg- 
ment upon a statement that 
Brenon doesn’t make good 
pictures. 

The explanation of this vast 
difference of opinion is extremely 
simple. It is that the majority of 
people form their opinions by 
judging a man in terms of other 
men, and Brenon, without regard to 
his ability, is so essentially different, 
so fundamentally an individual and not 
a type, that he has to be studied to be un- 
derstood. And few people take the pains to 
study him. He is, in the best meaning of the 
word, eccentric—away from the cen- 
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Facts and impressions gathered from actual knowledge of the man and his work 
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so ill he could scarcely walk and so well he seemed able to 
hurdle the moon. But I have never seen him when he did 
not have an inner faith in his own destiny. This is egoism. 
Few people distinguish clearly between egoism and con- 
ceit. Egoism says “I can and will’; conceit says “I am 
and could.” Egoism is active; conceit is static. Egoism is 
fecund: conceit is sterile. The egoist believes that he is 
the center of a great world of ideas, which he can employ 
to his purpose. The conceited man believes he is the great 
idea at the center of a world, which the world 
could use to its purpose if it were sufficiently 
intelligent. Fully eighty per cent of the 
men and women of the picture world 
are conceited—they are the medi- 
ocrities and the failures. Not more 
than twenty per cent are egoists 
they are the successes. 
Herbert Brenon was not a 
success until he found his call- 
ing in the making of pictures. 
He was getting along, but not 
a dominant figure. Born in 
1880, in Dublin, he passed his 
early years in London, and was 


educated at St. Paul’s and 
King’s College. He came _ to 


America when he was sixteen, 
and found a position as office boy 
for Joseph Veon, a theatrical pro- 

ducer. To eke out his earnings he 

obtained employment evenings, as 
a super. Later he was call boy at 
Daly’s. By gradual steps he became 
an actor. He played in vaudeville. 

He bought a moving picture theatre. 
He went to Universal, first as an actor, 

and then, as the force of his ideas be- 

came apparent to the management, di- 

rected a number of pictures. Every now 

and then a reminder of these days crops up 
in a reissue, the wily exhibitor discovering the 
now famous Brenon in the film, and featuring 
him in electrics in front of his house, in some weird 

and curious relic of the past. He 
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going at a terrific speed in the direc- 4 


tion half the people think he should 

go, and thereby winning their plau- 

dits; and he is going, at the same 

rate of speed, in the opposite direction to that in which the 

other half think he should go, and thereby winning their 

condemnation. It would be much easier to stand in the 

center of the teetotum, and move with the crowd. But 

Brenon was never built to do easy things. So he is mis- 
understood equally by his friends and his enemies. 

Now, if I may intrude a personal note to establish my 

right to speak with authority about this unusual person- 

ality, I have worked for Brenon and with Brenon, I have 

fought for him and with him, I have wrangled with him 

and agreed with him, I have seen him at work and at play, 

I have seen him enraged and happy, perturbed and serene, 












But Brenon was never built to do easy things. 





that attracted widespread attention. 
Theda Bara scored her first great 
successes. Then Fox accepted his 
plan for a great spectacle, with An- 
nette Kellermann as the star. 

At this time there was a friendship between Fox and 
Brenon which neither fully understood, because there could 
not possibly be two men of greater contrast. It was a 
friendship almost emotional in its intensity, for the very 
reason that it seemed a contradiction to exist at all. But 
Fox recognized Brenon’s imaginative powers, and Brenon 
appreciated the opportunities Fox gave him. Each was a 


supreme egoist in his own field—Brenon as the creator, Fox 
as the business man. The story of the shattering of this 
friendship has never been fairly told. It shall be told 


now. 
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Brenon went to Jamaica, with an army of players, an 
expensive star, a shipload of supplies, and a belief that he 
had carte blanche. He had made a certain general estimate 
of probable expense, but soon it was apparent that this 
would be far below the actual cost of the picture. The 
tropics present unexpected problems. There was trouble 
in keeping the film in condition. A marsh had to be filled 
in. And Brenon never was an economical producer. This 
was the natural result of his egoism. If he believed that 
a certain thing would be an improvement in the 














Brenon coaching George Le Guerre for a 
scene in “The Passing of the Third 
Floor Back.” The rhythm of the music 
keeps the tempo of the scene even. 


Fox had been brought over, Fox’s ego was 
suffering all the tortures of humiliation, and 
he merely temporized. So when Brenon re- 


turned to New York with his completed picture, Fox 


retaliated in an entirely human but intensely cruel way. 
He ordered Brenon’s name removed from all advertising 
material, and instructed that he should not be mentioned 
in connection with “A Daughter of the Gods” as author of 
the story or director of the spectacle. This resulted imme- 
diately in a series of law suits which never have been 
carried to a decision, both sides since having almost for- 

gotten them in matters of vastly greater importance. 
After this experience, it was obvious to Herbert Brenon 
that he could not reap the full harvest of his ideas until 
he was the supreme power in his own business. So he 
organized his own company, joined the Lewis 


picture, that thing was ordered done. He be- Peps J. Selznick alliance, and 
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lieved the results would justify the expense. Back produced War 
in New York, Fox, free from the Brenon magnet Brides.” Al- 


ism, and not able to see the results, found a tor- 
rent of money flowing, where he had had in mind 
only a good sized stream. This offended his busi- 
ness egoism. And a business egoism has just as 
much right to existence as a creative egoism. So 
Fox sent to Jamaica J. Gordon Edwards, with 
instructions to take charge of the Brenon produc- 
tion, with a view to reducing the cost. If Fox 
had had the slightest bowing acquaintance with 
Brenon’s egoism, he never would have done it. 
[t is almost inconceivable that he did not foresee 
what happened immediately upon Edwards’ ar- 
rival in Jamaica. 

Brenon simply called a strike. And so com- 
plete is the loyalty which Brenon inspires in the 
men and women who work for him that, with one 
solitary exception, every individual in the Fox 
employ on the big production stood by Brenon. 
for twenty-four hours the Kingston-New York 
cable was strained to capacity with Brenon-Fox- 
Edwards messages. But Brenon had the key to 
the situation. Even if the mechanics and actors 
had consented to return to work, it was Brenon’s 
story, and no one but he had any idea of what to 
do with it. Edwards was called off. 


Still, so deeply imbedded were the roots of this 
friendship, that the slightest touch of mutual 
understanding 
egoists together. 


would have brought these two 
But while Brenon believed that 
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Sir Johnston Forbes-Robertson came to America to film “The 
Passing of the Third Floor Back,” under Brenon’s direction. 


by unthinking people that it has been found necessary to 
withdraw it from circulation for the duration of the war, 
it proved at once that Brenon was one of the most power- 
ful figures in the creative branch of the industry. Since 
then he has repeated with “The Fall of the Romanoffs,” 
and tossed off two whirlwind melodramas, “The Lone 
Wolf” and “Empty Pockets.” Meanwhile he has still fur- 
ther established his independence as a producer. When 
future chroniclers relate the steps in the Brenon career, one 
of the most important will be discovered in his acquisition 
of his present business manager, Alexander J. Beyfuss, a 
young man from California, who combines with financial 
acumen a high appreciation of the Brenon genius. 

I have said that Brenon inspires loyalty in his subordi- 
nates. There is no mystery in this, for Brenon offers the 
same loyalty that he expects. In his studio force there are 
several heads of departments who have been with him for 
years, in various corporations—George Fitch, technical 
director; George Edwardes-Hall, scenario writer and re- 
search expert; Roy Hunt, cameraman; Miss Minola De 
Pass, private secretary; Thomas Tomaine, chief carpenter. 
As no man is a hero to his valet, few directors are heroes 
in the property room. To learn whether these executives 
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were loyal to Brenon through selfish interest, or 
because they believed in him, I asked two of them 
to explain the chief elements in Brenon’s success, 
from their own viewpoints. 

“Mr. Brenon’s power lies in his untiring indus- 
try, concentration, and capacity for taking infinite 
pains,” said Hall. ‘He has an exceptional knowl- 
edge of dramatic construction. But perhaps his 
greatest strength lies in his ability to impress his 
inherent emotionalism upon players, so that even 
those who through long stage careers have been 
unknown, become, under his direction, sterling 
artists.” 

Fitch, on the other hand, attributes Brenon’s 
success to his talent for leadership. “Even back 
in the old stock company 
days,” he says, “he was always 
the moving spirit in every en- 
terprise. His strength of 
will in seeing that his or- 
ders were carried out, made him a 
factor to be reckoned with. On 
one occasion, the man who was 
supplying the funds for the com- 
pany was also 
desirous of 
being an 
actor. His 
work was 




































Herbert Brenon believes that the photodrama is an art, 
should be respected as an art, and should be created 
in surroundings as free as possible from the unlovely. 
He insists that his studio be respected, be regarded as 
a studio, and not as a carpenter shop. 
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so poor that Brenon dismissed him—fired his own em- 
ployer. He was only a young man at the time, but even 
then he was just a natural ‘boss.’ ” 

You will often hear that Brenon “has a lot of freak 
ideas.” As a sample, they will mention the fact that he 
has a musical accompaniment for every scene. As the 
music does not show on the film, many regard this as “high- 
brow” and therefore foolish. The fact of the matter is 
that it is for an intensely practical purpose. Of greater 
importance than the emotional aid that the music gives 
the player, is the fact that the rhythm of the music keeps 
the tempo of the scene even, and it is impossible for the 
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nature. It is the reason most parents spank their children. 
It is not because they want to, nor (oh, eternal fabrica- 
tion!) because they think it will do the child any good. 
They just can’t help it. But where stupidity is not the 
cause of the error, Brenon’s patience is monumental. When 
a noted player, such as Nazimova, or Sir Johnston Forbes- 
Robertson, confronts the camera for the first time they 
have a lot to learn. And Brenon will go through the alpha- 
bet with them indefinitely. 1 tremble to think what would 
happen if they were stupid in learning. 

The gentler side of the Brenon character is seen in his 
relations with his family. It is something deeper than the 





actor to get out of 
step. 

Perhaps it is freak- 
ish also that Brenon 
insists that his studio 
be respected, be regarded as a 
studio, and not as a carpenter shop. 
He does not permit any unneces- 
sary sound when his scenes are be- 
ing played. He does not like to see 
men going about in shirt-sleeves, 
unless the weather demands it. His 
messenger boy is garbed in a neat 
page’s uniform. This is not osten- 
tation. It is all tributary to the 
Brenon belief, that the photodrama 
is an art, should be respected as an 
art, and should be created in sur- 
roundings as free as possible from 
the unlovely and unpicturesque. 

The one thing that Brenon can- 
not endure is stupidity. It enrages 
him just as a red rag does a bull. | 
have seen him patiently explaining 
a scene to an actress, and coaching 
her with the most explicit attention 
to detail. Then, either in a fit of stage 
fright, or sheer dullness, she would re- 
peatedly do the thing he told her not to 
do. After about the third offence he will fly 
into a terrific rage. He cannot help it. It 
comes as suddenly as if he were leaping from a chair 
which harbored an unwarned tack. And it is over as 
quickly. I have watched him at times, with such an attack 


inevitable, and wondered what would happen if I said, 
‘Look out Herbert, you’re going to explode in a minute.” 
The result would probably be that I instead of the actress 
would get the full effect of the explosion. 

The same thing will happen to any highly sensitized 


Above: Brenon dictating to his private secretary, Miss Minola De Pass. 


Below, with his neice, Miss Eileen Brenon, who is in his publicity department. 








clannishness_ of 
the Celt. Perhaps this 
is because it is a rather 
remarkable family. 
His mother is his most 
valued adviser in matters pertain- 
ing to art. She herself is a writer 
of no small talent, with various 
plays and stories to her credit. In 
the course of important production 


mere 


work, she is his almost constant 
companion. <A brother, Algernon 


St. John Brenon, at the time of his 
death two years ago, was regarded 
as the most brilliant musical critic 
in America. One of his daughters, 
Miss Eileen Brenon, is in her uncle’s 
publicity department, and counts it 
one of her golden days when she 
gets a story printed about “Uncle 
Bertie.” Her sister has appeared 
in several of the Brenon produc- 
tions. And, youngest of this ener- 
getic clan, Cyri! Brenon, Herbert’s 
son, is already an actor. As the 
street gamin in “Empty Pockets” he 
displays already a keen sense of humor. 
This is the man Brenon as I know 
him. These things are not in any sense 
an interview, Written from carefully pre- 
pared notes, or rehashed from a press agent’s 
adulatory outgivings. They are facts and impres- 
sions gathered from actual knowledge of the man and his 
work. Of his ideas and his ideals, his spiritual side, his 
hopes and his ambitions, I could write at great length. But 
why? After all, when we know a man, we know more than 
his principles—we know his individuality. And whatever 
the stars hold for Herbert Brenon in the future, he is at 
least and forever that—an individual. 











Triangle’s 
Spring Fashion Show 





NCE upon a time the studiws and stars 

inhabiting the far-off West Coast looked 
to Paris and New York for their fashions. 
Now, to use the vernacular, they dope ’em 
out for themselves. Each of the big studios 
has its own gown designer and modiste es- 
tablishment, and Miss Peggy Hamilton 1s 
the designer for Triangle. All the gowns 
displayed herewith were made from Miss 
Hamilton’s plans and specifications and un- 
der her supervision, with the exception of the 
Gown of Destiny a Hickson model, worn 
by Alma Rubens in the photoplay of that 
name. 

To left and right: Two poses of Miss 
Rubens wearing the Gown of Destiny. 
The gown exploits the bustle frock, which 1s 
the porst real silhouette America has ever in 
troduced. Fashioned of rose and silver bro 
cade; trimmed with crystal and bugles, with 
shoulder-straps of rhinestones—and worn by 
Alma Rubens! Is it that the Gown becomes 


‘wes ek > 4 
the girl, or the girl becomes the Gown? At 
. c 





any rate, you don’t have to be a critic to 
remark that “The Gon n of Destmy ‘ 
Triangle) isbound Just bound to succeed. 





This wrap was made trom The “T illian Gail.” Of 
a court gown worn by white chiffon, draped 
Clara Morris in 1875. with a solid embroidery 
Pink brocaded satin with of pearls andwhite sequins, 
green plush leaves woven over old rose and Georg- 
into the material, it is ette. The train is of panne- 
lined in old rose. Posed velvet and sequins. Posed 

by Alice Crawford. by Draxy Harlon of Tri- 
angle. 




















The “Model La Reine.” Satin bad. : Both ermine and seal are us ‘d in this 
ice is draped with hand-embroidered Be ka we “Model Le Fautel.” Orchid chiffon 
net of pearls and sequins. A strap of : NG 
ermine from the left shoulder crossing 
to the right at the waist, adds the 
military touch. Posed by Josephine 
Sedgwick of Triangle. 





lines the sleeves; orchid satin, the 

train. And there is a black ostrich 

fan, orchid-tipped. Posed by Kathleen 
Emerson. 
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ayers 


Facts and Near-Facts About the Great and Near-Great of Filmland 
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Miss Anita Stewart, whose continued absence 
from the screen has left a place that no on 
else can fill 


APTAIN ROBERT WARWICK 


Wds 

called to-Washington soon after he 
received his ranking at the Plattsburg 
training camp, and by this time he is 


probably very busy somewhere in France. 
As he speaks French fluently, he will be 
of unusual value to the American forces 

Captain Warwick, as an actor, appre- 
ciated publicity. He is singularly modest 
however, about his services for his coun- 
try. He entered the Plattsburg 
without anv blare of trumpets, 


camp 


and when 








By CAL YORK 


his former press agent asked him to have 
a photograph made in uniform he declared 
that he would not capitalize patriotism ior 
publicity. “This uniforms means more to 
me than anything else 1 ever owned,” he 
said, “and Il’m not going to go bragging 
about it until 1 have done something in 
it to brag about.” Which is one way ol 
looking at it, of course, though it is no 
reflection upon the viewpoint of the man 
who wants his friends to see him in his 
regimentals. It’s just how you feel about 
It. 


OOD news for Allison-Lockwood fans. 

May Allison is coming back and 
will again co-star with Harold Lockwood 
in Metro Pictures. 

Miss Allison has been off the screen 
for about six months devoting her time 
tu getting her voice in shape to fulfill a 
London Musical Comedy engagement. 
Maybe you didn’t know that Miss Allison 
was gifted with a wonderful voice, and 
has been tempted time and time again by 
the producers of musical comedies. 

However, because of the difficulties of 
obtaining pass-ports as well as other con- 
ditions arising from the war, she has can- 
her London engagement and de- 
cided to return to the screen 


celled 


|! there’s anything we like more than 
another thing, it’s Russian vamps. Bet- 
ter still—near-Russian vamps. Why, one 
has only to whisper “Russian vamp” to 
us, and we shiver in icy anticipation, 
in warm sweet delight, at the so-pleasant 
prospect. For near-Russian vamps—next 


to Russian vamps and Billy West and 
the crown prince,—are the tunniest things 
in our little lives. ‘Think, then- 
plate upon our infimte 
pleasure denied us: 

When we heard of Hedda Nova; of her 
first appearance in Odessa, Russia; 
subsequent appearances in a Berlin con- 
vent and a Russian ballet; lately as a 
Vitagraph star—we fairly shook with joy 
Another near-Russian vamp, this time 
from Brooklyn; another cloying name to 
paw, to exult over in these calamitou: 
columns. We had it all doped out. And 
it was beautiful. Then, came disillusion- 
ment, grief and heartache. Our barbed- 
wire witticisms, our stinging sarcasms- 
merely a waste of time and a wearing- 
out of typewriter ribbon. For Hedda 
Nova, Vitagraph’s Russian vamp, was born 
in Odessa; danced in Russian ballet; came 
to America; was discovered—a_ real- 
Russian vamp! We are too wise to as- 
say any very clever remarks 


conlem- 
distress at the 


ot her 


ARSHALL NEILAN will continue t¢ 

direct Miss Pickford for Artcrafi 
He was drafted, but rejected because of 
poor eyesight 


DWIN THANHOUSER, one of the 

pioneers of the moving picture in- 
dustry in this country, retires this month 
from all his activities. The Thanhouser 
Film Corporation will continue, however. 
and in the near future will probably en- 
gage once more in active production. The 
last picture from the New Rochelle plant 
was the last picture in which Miss Flor- 
ence La Badie appeared before her death 
“A Man Without a Country.” While 











Fay Tincher always used to be original, with her stripes and all. 














Now she’s counting stitches 


just like all the rest of them, between scenes for her new comedies at her new studio 


Captain Robert Warwick. Now filling an 
important engagement “Over There. 

















the Thanhouser pictures have not been 
the greatest pacemakers in the industry, 
there is this to be said of them. Edwin 
Chanhouser never permitted a scene 
to be photographed, that was touched 
with the slightest taint of sensuality or 
suggestiveness. The rules governing 
onditions at his studio were further 
proof of the innate cleanness of the 
man. He made a success of his career, 
ind retires with the highest respect of 
ill who know him, in the studio as well 
is in the business world. 


A. FTERNOON motor calls and pink 
4 teas are quite the thing at Fort 
Nowadays when a director can’t 
tind his star, he goes out and hunts for 
her in one of the neighboring studios. 
If he can’t find her there, he begins a 
systematic search of all the studios in 
Fort Lee. Generally he'll find her after 
1 while, having tea with a group otf 
tellow-players, whose directors are also 
hunting. Alice Neilsen, Fannie Ward, 
ind the Dolly sisters have all been 
found at different times at the Gold- 
vyn plant and have been dragged forci- 
ly back to work by their respective 
lirectors. (The director doesn't really 
lrag his star back to work, you under- 
stand; he wouldn't dare.) But thes 
should have some sort of a 
ibout it; make Monday Goldwyn" day 

Tuesday “Pathe” day; and so on. This 
vould save time; and insure the pictures 


<eeping up to 


j 
Lce 


svstem 


release date 

RIC CAMPBELL, well-known as the 
“big fellow” in the Chaplin comedies, 
killed in an automobile collision in 
Los Angeles, in December. Jean Croby, 
in actress, and Harold Schneider, a 
scenario writer, who were in Campbell's 
ir, were injured; and the driver of the 
ther car suffered a broken He as- 


sisted however, in extricating Campbell’s 


Vas 


leg. 


Plays and Players 




















Viola Dana is now an official member of the 


Los Angeles Photoplay Colony. She has been 
photographed with Charlie Chaplin and you 
know that is a sort of initiation rite. Charlie 
registers glee, and no wonder. In a similar 
position we would do likewise 


body, which was buried under his 
hine. Campbell leaves a 
Francisco. 


AONTAGU LOVE and Madge Evans 
ire studio chums, at the World’s Ft. 
Lee workshop. One day Madge was re- 
quired to play an emotional scene, dis- 
playing great grief over the parting of 
her picture parents. Before the scene 
was photographed she went to one side, 
buried her face in her hands, and soon her 
whole little body was shaking with sobs. 


ma- 


wife in San 




















The late Eric Campbell with Charles Chaplin and Edna Purviance in a scene from 
“The Adventurer.” 





Ri. 














Mary Pickford and her wee niece,- Mary 

Pickford Rupp, who has just learned to walk. 

The baby calls her aunt “Nanna,” and 

shares the opinion of the wide, wide world 

in that she believes Mary is a little bit 
of all right. 


She acted the role to perfection. “What 
did you think about to make yourself 
cry like that?” Love asked. “I thought 
how awful it would be it I had to go 
back to school,” replied little Madge, 
wiping away the last of the tears. 


‘RANE WILBUR—melancholy eyes, 

wavy hair, and all—has been filling 
a stock engagement in Oakland, Cali- 
fornia. He has received an offer from a 
north-western picture company; but it 
is not yet known that he will accept. 


L. ROTHAPFEL is the manager of 

e the New York Rialto. He is the 
manager of the New York Rialto because 
he believes in the psychological effect in 





o2 
moving pictures 
theatre is a 
music and 

even chooses 
and then 


Every program in his 
remarkab.e combination ol 
picture—and he 
his musical seiections first 
chooses a picture to suit the 
music. He supervises the color schemes 
used throughout his programs. He 
lieved in psychology even in a photoplay 
theatre and his success is 


sometmes 


De- 


Photoplay Magazine 
Senator has joined the Baiboa company. 
Ex-Senators mieces are very, very rare; 
so be sure to watch out tor Miss Eloise 


Lorimer, of Chicago. She came with 
her Mamma to Long Beach, sometime 


ago; and she just loved the movies, and 
cecided she'd like to act in them. So 
loing atmosphere now. 


she’s aoing 





in “Hulda trom Holland.” And now he’s 
with Edison. He plays a Belgian in a 
jorthcoming Edison teature. “The Un- 
believer,” taken trom a story by the lady- 
author with the names, Mary Raymond 
Shipman Andrews. Harold has also vol- 
unteered his services to Uncle Sam and 
has been appointed mascot of Company G, 

305th Infantry. His orders 





proot that a photoplay theatre 
is one of the places where 
psychology is most needed. 


RVING CUMMINGS has 

been retained by Metro to 
play opposite Nazimova in 
her second Metro photoplay. 
Cummings supports Ethel 


Barrymore in “An American 
Widow.” 
ATALIE TALMADGE, 


sister of Norma and Con- 
stance, plays with Fatty Ar- 
buckle in “A Country Hero.” 
The young lady is also Ar- 
buckle’s private secretary. She 
will entertain her sister Con- 
stance when the Select star 
comes Long Beach, Cali- 
fornia, for a few weeks’ rest. 


6 ee had to have tea trom 

a samovar at the Metro 
studio, when they were making 

“The Legion of Death,” a 

Russian picture, so they put 

it up to Danny Hogan, th 

Pete Props of the organiza- 

tion. He was warned to burn 
nothing in the contraption but 
But darned if he could light the charcoal, 
even with coal oil. The coal oil would 
burn off and the charcoal remain dull and 
defiant. At last someone was found who 
understood that the charcoal had to be 
put on a hot fire and started, after which 
it would ‘tend to everything fcr itself 
“An’ if yez go to all thot throuble tor 
tay,” said Hogan, “sure and phwat wud 
vez do to get somethin’ t’ dhrink?” And 
while we're on the subject of Hogan, 
here’s another: He went to the bunga- 
low where Edith Storey is living, on busi- 
one day, and noticed a 

the front yard. “An’ phwat is 
demanded Miss storey 


to 





debut in 





charcoa 


ness, 





are to report every day in 
uniform. He is just five, and 
is madly in love with Mary 
Pickford 


ILFRED LUCAS _shas 
been engaged by Blue- 
bird to direct Monroe Salis- 
bury and Ruth Clifford. Mr. 
Lucas, who is one of the best 
actors on the screen, will be 


particularly remembered for 
his work in “Acquitted.” 
DNA PURVIANCE paid 


a visit to New York re- 
cently. Of course the beauti- 
ful blonde spent most of her 
time in the shops and being 
photographed and interviewed 
and everything. She forgot 
to say she likes New York 
but prefers California. 








Chorus: “ Doesn’t he look just like his Dad?” Douglas Fairbanks, Jr., 
with his cousins, the daughters of John Fairban':s, made his screen 
The money earned by the 
children will be given to the Fairbanks Chapter of the Red Cross. 


“A Modern Mus‘ceteer.” 


HARLES MURRAY put one over on 

Charles Chaplin at a Los Angeles Red 
Cross benefit recently. Charles sent his 
famous derby to be auctioned off to the 
highest bidder, adding he would start 
the bidding with one hundred dollars. 
Well, Murray put up the hat and called 
out, “Charles Chaplin bids one hundred 
collars for this hat,—first, second, and 
times. This hat goes to Charlie 
(Chaplin for one hundred dollars.” So 
C. C. is out one hundred dollars; but he 
still has that hat 


last 


AROLD HOLLACHER won a name 
for himself opposite Mary Pickford 


ARRY EDWARDS 

chiefly conspicuous as an 
ex-member of the “Only Their 
Husbands” club, for Louise 
Glaum, is a_ Triangle-Key- 
stone director now. His first 
comedy will be a story about two artists, 
and gives Alatia Marton the role of a model] 
but not a model wife. Miss Marton is one 
of the prettiest of PHoropLay’s “Beauty 
and Brains” girls. Louise Glaum, by the 
way, is now making her first Paralta Pic- 
ture, which contains not a single vamp. 


GNES AYRES—she’s a Vitagraph 

leading woman—did her bit recently 
in a slightly different way. Her brother 
is a sergeant in the National Army and 
is stationed at Yaphank. Agnes paid 
him a visit and during the course of it 
was introduced to the camp cook, who 
told her that the boys were well and happy 
but craved one thing they 





explained how the dingus 
on top told the time with 
its shadow. “An’ will 
yez listen t’ thot!” Hogan 
exclaimed. “Sure, phwat’ll 


they be invintin’ next?” 
| gERE is another in- 
vention which its 


originators claim will give 


that long-sought stereo- 
scopit ettect, and will 
have a field of action 
nearly twice as wide as 
the ordinary picture. It 
is the work of a Kansas 








didn’t have—cake. So 
what did Agnes do but 
give him a recipe and 


show him how to mix the 
ingredients? Now they're 
eating her kind of cake 
at camp 


PPLE-PIE was the 
cause of a press- 
agent’s down-fall. Mary 


Garden’s press-agent isn’t 
any more. It all hap- 
pened when Mary and her 
company went down to 
Florida for scenes in 








City inventor. Of course “Thais.” The P. A. had 
it will “revolutionize the to acquaint the local press 
industry” as usual with the lady’s arrival; 
but Mary had done 

HAT do you think? = nothing to warrant a 
Another celeb. has Maurice Tourneur, now directing “The Blue Bird” for Artcraft, with two of his story—nothing at all 


come in. The real V truly assistants 


niece of a really-truly ex 


They are Tula Bell, who plays “Tyltyl.” and Robin McDougall, 


who will enact “ Myrtyl.” 


But the story had to be 
So the P. A. thought un 








a beautiful one; he told the hotel chei 
that Mary Garden loved apple-pie, and 
that she wanted a nice large one ior 
breakiast. ‘lhe pie was baked; the rep- 
reseniatives ol every paper came down 
to see Miss Garden eat it; and the guests 
of the hotel smiled to themseives and 
said: “bkake, fake—she ll never eat that 
pie; you cant beileve anything you read 


in the newspapers.’ but Mary Garden 
ate that pie. She made goou—she ate 
every bit of it. For breakiast. One 


appie-pie, for breakiast. Well, and the 
story ends—You can't change nature; 
but you can change press-agents.” but 
who is Mary's press-agent now? 


Plays and Players 


tal of his car was being sent to him in a 
cigar box, having been gathered up from 
the bottom ot a New Jersey embankment 
over which his jewel of a chautleur had 
driven it at a time when Mr. Miller 
thought the machine was sleeping peace- 


juily im its garage. 
A SCURVY trick has been played upon 

Constance ‘laimadge. Her first 
Select picture, “Scandal,’ was shown at 
a benefit pertormance at Greenwich, Con- 
necticut, and she was present, with the 
distinct understanding, promise, and guar- 
antee, that she would not be called upon 
te make a speech. In the course of the 


33 


but when I came out of the hospital they 
said 1 made a very nice speech.” 


LMA RUBENS says she isn’t mar- 

ried, isnt engaged, doesn't want to 
be marred, and wont be married. Aima 
isn't saying this as a hint to any special 
admirer, but in reply to numerous mys 
terlous congratulations she has been re 
ceiving of late upon having entered doubk 
harness. 


All. KANE, whose removal from the 
American studios at Santa Barbara 
was lately chronicled in these pages, to- 
gether with the reasons why, has signed 
with Pathe. Her first film 





OHN EMERSON . and 
Anita Loos have left the 
Douglas Fairbanks company, 
and will probably produce 


independently. Mr. Emer- 
son, as director, and Miss 
Loos, as scenario writer, 


have created tor Fairbanks 
the semi-satirical comedies, 
such as “Reaching For the 
Moon,” “Down to Earth,” 
“His Picture in the Papers,” 
“In Again, Out Again,’ and 
others of a like hilarious 
character. They have found 
their partnership very pro- 
lific and productive of high 
class comedy results. 


N California, one of Bessie 

Love’s favorite indoor 
sports was roller-skating. 
When she went east to be- 
come a Pathe star, she 
looked forward to skating on 
ice. Soon after she arrived 
in New York, she was in- 
troduced to an ice rink. She 
gazed pensively at the gyra- 
tions of the boys and girls 


for a while, and then de- 
cided not to try it. “It 
looks kind of different,’ she 


said, “and if I ever fell on 
that hard water my picture 
would be delayed quite some 


time.” So Bessie didn’t 
skate. 
HEN Edith Storey 
started for Los An- 


geles from New York, she 
entrusted a white poodle to 
the mercies of the baggage 
car crew. When she reached 








for the French company has 
not yet been announced. 


HEDA BARA and Mrs 


O. H. P. Belmont dis 
agree. On the little matte: 
of the suffrage pickets- 


Mrs. Belmont approves and 
Theda Bara doesn't. But 
just wait until Mrs. O. H. P 
selmont hears about it 


ADAME OLGA PE- 

TROVA has received a 
remarkable letter from a for- 
mer hospital worker behind 
the French lines. The writer 
of it, who has just returned 
from the battle-fields of 
Europe, where she was in 
the services of the American 
Ambulance Hospital, as- 
cribes her courage and forti- 
tude under harrowing cir- 
cumstances to the inspiration 
she received trom Madame’s 
work. 


screen “So it was 
you, not I, Madame,’ she 
writes, “who did your bit 
Somewhere in France.” Pe- 
trova considers this the 


greatest tribute she has ever 
had: and she has had some 


ARIE DRESSLER says: 


“TIT like the movies bet 


ter than the stage. In the 
movies work is a la carte 
and the pay table dhote.’ 


Miss Dressler’s other gitt to 
the world was Charles Chap 
lin. At least she says he ac 
quired fame in that Key- 
stone she made 








the City of the Angels she 
demanded a white poodle, 
but the best they could do 
was a dark grey one. The 
animal seemed to recognize 
the star however, and upon 
careful examination its iden- 
tity was established. “Car 
camouflage,” 
gingerly led her live stock to the waiting 
taxi. 


HARLES MILLER, Norma Talmadge’s 

director, went around bragging what 
a perfect chauffeur he had found, until 
exactly three o’clock the morning of De- 
cember 11. At that moment a telephone 
call from the New York police depart- 
ment informed him that all that was mor- 


Miss Storey sniffed, as she- 


“You had a whole page of mothers in your magazine recently. 
think the old Dads are entitled to some attention? 
Harold ‘Lonesome Luke” Lloyd delivers himself. 
and he and Dad do each other’s cooking, meaning that Dad usually does 
it, while Harold specializes in the heavy looking on and eating. 
latter washes the dishes, Harold tries out comedy ideas. 
breaks a dish, the idea goes into the next Rolin comedy. If not, not 


evening she lured out of the box 
where she was seated by somebody who 
said he wanted to introduce her to some- 
body. And then all of a sudden she 
found herself facing a crowded house, 
with someone holding her by the arm so 
that she could not escape, and telling the 
audience that she would say a few words. 

“What did you say.” a friend asked 
her. when she told the crool fale. 

“T think I said ‘Bla bla blooev blooev, 


Was 


Here’s mine.” 


Harold is a bachelor, 


OUGLAS FAIRBANKS 

is on the lookout for 
South American stories. He’s 
going to take his company 
down there for three or four 
pictures 


Don’t you 
Thus 


While the 


If Dad laughs and 


RS. and Mr. J. P. M: 
Gowan have left the 
Signal Company. Helen Holmes is tired 
of dodging locomotives and wants to go 
in for the more thoughtful stuff, to the 
extent of five or six reels. Their plans, 
beyond that, are not definitely known. 


AMILTON REVELLE will be Mary 
Garden’s permanent leading man 
That is if Mary Garden doesn't change 
her mind. 
(Continued on page 02) 











I’ I may be permitted, I am going to crave the indul- 
gence of PHoropLay’s readers and talk a little about 
myself and my job—chietly my job. 

The film player has one problem with him all the 
time, no matter what measure of success he has won, he 
never knows for sure whether his current production is 
going to “get over.” Even when the returns start coming 
in from the big centers showing that it is a success from 
the box office viewpoint, he doesn’t know whether he has 
augmented his popularity or lost a few notches in stand- 
ing. So he, or she, relies largely on “fan mail’’—the letters 
from unknown admirers, or critics, for the verdict on the 
photoplay. When “fan mail” and box office returns coin- 
cide, it is a pretty fair indication of a success. 

These letters which daily 
swamp the personal offices of the 
stars are more often the guide of 
the producing player, than the 
opinions of those in charge of the 
picture’s dissemination—the box 
office people. A particular play 
can reap a big harvest of dollars 
but if the public as a rule didn't 
fancy it, the star’s popularity is 
so much less, so the word from 
the ultimate consumer is eagerly 
awaited. Perhaps if the public realized 
this more—that the player really seeks its 
opinion—the mail of the stars would be 
more than swamped. 

Just as a few instances of the inability 
to tell how a picture is going to pan out, 
we will take first one of my earliest film 
plays, “The Half Breed.” We, who had 

in its making, regarded it as a 


a hand 
highly technical 


Douglas 


ern Musketeer.” 


“knockout ’’—another 
term, synonomous with a big hit. But 
the public, again using the more ex- 
pressive vernacular, couldn't see it. 
Then we did “Reggie Mixes in,” 
in altogether different type of 
play. It didn’t look good at all 
ind we dreaded the coming of 
the verdict. But it was a tre- 
mendous success. We were be- 
ginning to get an idea as to what rs 
the public wanted to see me in. Lo 
But really that’s all we've * 
ever had just in idea after 
wo and a half vears of it. Even 
now we get fooled occasionally. Take 
is an instance, “The Man From 
Painted Post.” It was made in a hurry, 
without the aid of a worked out scenario— 
just made up as we went along—yet accord- 
ing to the financial boys 
maker of all those I’ve done for Arteraft. 
of the “fan mail” has been generally favorable. 


: 


1 





DOUGLAS 
FAIRBANKS’ © wx: 


PAGE 


Fairbanks in the 
“D’Artagnan” of Dumas fame in which he 
appears in the opening scenes of ““A Mod- 
(He wears it only in the 
first part of the picture.) 































it's probably the best money 
And the verdict 


“IT want to assure 


every film enthu- 


“| 
| 
| 
| 


siast that there is 


star who 


doesn’t delight in 


well 


Own 


reading a 
written letter.” 


Douglas Fairbanks. 











There is a less agreeable phase of the mail proposition 
though. It is more pronounced around Christmas time 
than at any other season. It’s the letters from people 
who want something. It's pretty hard to refuse things, 
particularly to the youngsters who write in the innocent 
belief that their's is the only such request. Yet if I were 
to comply with every request that was made of me around 
the holidays, 1 would have had nothing left with which 
to pay my income tax, and I want to state right here that 
this little old tax is going to make a lot of well known 
stars do a lot of Hooverizing for the next year. But 1 
haven't heard any of them complaining. 

One of the most amusing letters I received just before 
Christmas was from a Chicago boy. Here it is: 

‘Dear Mr. Douglas Fairbanks: 

“Seeing that you own a cor- 
poration of your own I thought 
you could do this favor for me. 
{ wondered if you could send me 
a suit of steel armor with a hel- 
met and a double edged sword 
like in King Arthur’s time. 
Please do not send me card board 
’ armor with silver gilt painted 
, over it and a rubber sword. I 

wear a twelve year old suit so 
you will know how to pick out a twelve 
year old size suit of armor. I want it 
because at school I take care of the steps 
going up to the door to keep the children 
from raising rough house and when I 
tell the big boys not to make so much 
noise they hit me but if you send the 
suit of steel I can just pull out my 
sword and scare them and make 
them mind. Please send it for you 
are my favorite motion picture 
actor.”’ 


character of 


He also asked for two six 
shooters and said I  shouldn’t 
worry about him handling the 


guns as he has a .22 rifle and “can 
handle a gun as good as any- 
body.” 

There were other letters from 
various parts of the country re- 
questing automobiles and_ in 
some instances the favorite ma- 

chine of the writer was stip- 

ulated. But these letters form 
only a small part of the star’s 
daily mail. 

As to the oft repeated 
query which seems to be a 
source of continual annoy- 

ance to the Answer Man, I want to assure every film en- 
thusiast that there is not a star who doesn’t delight in 
reading a well written letter of intelligent criticism. 















They both looked at me, and Mr. Foster 
gave a little nod. “With her curls clipped 
and her hair combed that way she'd defy 
detection,” he said 


THE HOYDEN 


The story of a girl who wanted to be a boy—and when her wish came true, wanted to be a girl again! 


By Frances Denton 


USED to think there’d been an awful mixup in Heaven 
or wherever it was that the babies came from, be- 
cause I was surely intended to be a boy. I always 
wanted to be a boy so hard that if wishing had had any- 
thing to do with it, I would have grown into one. I always 
hated girls—starched-up ’fraid cats, and I had just as much 
muscle and could throw just as straight and hard as any of 
the gang. They used to be glad to let me play with ’em, for 
I was a star pitcher and could steal as many bases as the 
next one. But the male sex, in my Aunt Mary’s calcu!a- 
tions, didn’t exist. She couldn’t see one of them through 
binoculars. And I know now that the way I used to act 
just naturally made my dear Aunt Mary gray long before 
her time. 

She was awiully touchy. The time I put a saddle on 
Blossom, our brind!e calf, and tried to ride him around the 
vard and he got away from me and rushed right into the 
house and through the parlor, you’d have thought the end 
of the wor'd had come. She was having tea and cake with 
a lot of maiden lady friends of hers, and of course we did 
break a few cups and things and muss things up, but I 
didn't know the calf was going to bo!t through the parlor. 
And I didn’t think it was the square thing for Aunt Mary 
to take my clothes away, and lock me in my room without 
my supper. I hadn’t intended to upset her old tea party. 

I’m writing this in the past tense because now, of course 


( realize that 1 must have been a good deal of a trial to my 
aunt. In fact, as | look back, I don't really understand why 
1 wanted to do the things I did. I’m sure I wouldn't now 
I feel so much older, though it’s only been a year 

I'll have to go back to the calf, to get started. After 
Aunt Mary sent me to bed that day I stuck my head out 
of the window and whistled for the gang. They came and 
stood below, and I told them the fix I was in. Then Red 
Jenkins went home and sneaked a suit of his brother's 
clothes and threw them up to me. I had them on and 
had shinned down the tree that was just outside my win- 
dow, and was at the bat, over in the vacant lot, before you 
could say Jack Robinson. 

It was my Jonah day, all right. For with my first 
swipe at the ball it sailed through our side yard and went 
smash through our parlor window. And Aunt Mary think- 
ing I was still in bed! 

The gang saw Aunt Mary coming and beat it. I didn’t; 
I never was a quitter. She took me by the ear and led me 
toward the house, but she didn’t seem to be as mad as 
you’d expect, under the circumstances, and she didn’t 
sco'd, only seemed to be thinking hard. And if she didn't 
lead me right into the parlor and there sat Mr. Bruce Fos- 
ter, who is a nice middle-aged gentleman who has a law 
office in our town. 

I felt like a nickel. Red’s brother’s trousers were too long 
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for me and I'd turned them up about a foot at the bottom. 
There was an open place on one leg where a patch had 
been, but wasn’t. I stood digging my toe into the carpet 
and getting redder and redder. Of course, I thought Aunt 
Mary had brought me in that way to punish me. 

Mr. Foster took off his glasses and rubbed them, and 
put them on and took them off again. He seemed to be a 
little excited. ‘Miss Tolliver,” he said to Aunt Mary, “I 
believe | see a way out of our difficulty. Miss Joyce cer- 
tainly looks the part ofa boy to the life. I don’t believe 


anyone, not knowing her, could tell the difference. We 
will send her to Mr. Bolton as his nephew.” 
“Oh, no,” said Aunt Mary, flushing a little. “I— 


couldn't bring myself to practice such deception.” 

Mr. Foster put his glasses on, crooked. ‘It’s a splendid 
opportunity,” he said eagerly. “All that vast wealth— 
Miss Joyce has always—er—seemed to favor the society of 
boys and has been with them so much that she knows their 
mannerisms and—er—her part will come quite natural to 
her. It seems to me as if a special Providence had willed 
it so. Undoubtedly she could carry it off to perfection.” 

| looked from one to the other of 
them. What on earth were they 
talking about? 

“Go wash your face and hands, 
Joyce, dear,” said Aunt Mary. 
‘And leave the boy's clothes on 
ind comb your hair straight back.” 

When I came back they both 
looked at me, and Mr. Foster gave 


Arthur. 
following cast: 


a little nod. “With her curls Joyce Tolliver..... 
. . ‘ ’ > t . _ 

clipped and he r hair combed that Vary Tolliver .... 
way she'd defy detection, he P . 

— pre x : : Lester Bolton.... 
said. “Very well, Ill write Mr. Paul. th lop 
Bolton that she’s—that he’s com- a ‘ al lesa — 
ing. Good afternoon, Miss Tolli- Bruce Foster.. 
ver.” Guy Trippet 


“Has he got bats in his belfry?” 
I asked Aunt Mary. “Or what’s 
the big idear?” 

Aunt Mary pulled me to her and 
put her arm around me. “I ought 
to punish you for using such slang, but under the circum- 
stances probably it’s best that you talk that way,—well, 
naturally. Oh, dear; I wish I were sure that I am doing 
ight.” 

Then she explained. It seemed that I had a rich uncle 
by the name of Lester Bolton, my mother’s brother. He 
owned a factory in a big city, a long way from Dyersville; 
and he hated women, wouldn’t have one of them around 
him, not even a servant. I gathered that Nunky was getting 
a'ong in years and that his gout and indigestion and gen- 
cral disposition was making him feel dissatisfied with life. 
\lso that he was beginning to realize that he couldn’t 
hold onto his coin for ever, and so he was looking up the 
records to see if he couldn't find some sort of a satisfac- 
tory male heir. He hadn’t been what you might call 
chummy with his relations and he didn’t know whether he 
had any heirs, but he’d set Mr. Foster, who was an old 
schoolmate of his, to finding out. 

I was an heir, all right, but the trouble was that heirs of 
my sex were taboo. There wasn’t any use trying to get 
Uncle Lester to abandon his prejudice; it couldn’t be done. 
So after seeing me in Red’s brother’s clothes, Mr. Foster 
had an inspiration: I was to go to my uncle as his nephew, 
and that as such, he might grow fond enough of me to 
forgive me when he did discover the deception. 

When I learned that I was really to pass for a boy, and 
act like one without being scolded for it afterward, I was 
so happy that I turned three handsprings, right in a row. 
I hugged Aunt Mary until her switch came loose and I was 
going to chase out and tell the gang, when she stopped me: 

‘Remember, no one but us must know of this. I—am 
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not sure but what I could be held responsible under the 
law; at any rate discovery would be a serious matter for 
all of us. I would not consent to it except that I think 
your uncle most unjust in his attitude toward women. It 
is his intention, I understand, if he finds he has no male 
heirs, to endow a home for aged bachelors.”’ 

I went upstairs and dressed for dinner according to my 
sex. Afterward, Aunt Mary and I sat in the library and 
she told me something more about Uncle Lester. It seems 
she was engaged to him when she was a girl, and her folks 
objected to her marrying him because he was so wild and 
dissipated. He insisted upon her eloping with him and this 
she refused to do. In the meantime my dad, Aunt Mary’s 
brother, who, I guess, was always held up to Uncle Les as 
a good example, married his sister—Uncle’s sister. This so 
enraged Uncle Lester that he left for parts unknown. He 
never forgave his sister for marrying into the family that 
was denied him, and he never saw Dad or my mother 
again. Incidentally, he cut out his reckless ways and 
buckled down to work, with the result that now he never 
need to worry about the high cost of living. And I was to 
be his heir. Whoopee! 

I think maybe I take after my 
| uncle. 

The next day Mr. Foster and I 
| started. I had ona brand-new suit 
of tweeds, with a hat to match and 

a pink-striped shirt. I was some 

dude. The rest of the camouflage 

was contained in a trunk and suit- 
case, which went with us. 

Before we entered my uncle’s 
home, Mr. Foster stopped and gave 
me final instructions. ‘“‘Always re- 
move your hat when you go into a 
private house, Jack;”—Jack was 
my new name—‘take as long steps 
as you can, and when you meet your 
uncle, be sure to shake hands with 
him.” 

=== Uncle Lester never even looked at 

me but rushed up to Mr. Foster and 
began to pump his arm up and down and talk about old 
times. I stood on one foot and then on the other. I put 
my hands in my pockets and took them out again. I 
began to wish I was appearing in my proper character. I 
realized I didn’t know half as much about boys’ ways as I 
had thought. Then Mr. Foster remembered me. 

“Here's the boy, Les,” he beamed. “This is your 
nephew, Jack Tolliver.” 

At the word Tolliver an expression came over my uncle’s 
face like when you bite on a sour pickle with the mumps 
I mean, when you have the mumps, not the pickle. “How 
do, Jack,” he said shortly. 

I advanced and held out my hand. I guess I must have 
a rather winning smile, for the old boy suddenly forgot 
his grouch and grabbed me and kissed me. Then he pulled 
me to his knee and in a few minutes we’d started to be 
pals. He asked me about my school and what I was study- 
ing, and then he pushed a button and summoned a tall man 
with a solemn face and told him to send for all the 
servants. 

They came filing in, one by one, every last one of them 
men. Even the cook. They stood in a row, like pallbear- 
ers at a funeral, and they looked just about as cheerful. 
Uncle Lester introduced me and I shook hands all around. 
The gloom deepened; I got desperate. So I started at the 
first one, Paul Daudet, Uncle’s valet, and I breezed around 
him for a few minutes and told him my best joke. He 
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doubled up and went purple, then the rest of them laughed, 
and in a few minutes the place had quite a human nat- 
ural air. 

Uncle told me that he had invited in a few friends that 
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evening, in my honor, and that Paul would help me dress 


or dinner. I was willing to make a good-sized bet with 
him that Paul wouldn’t. But when 1 got upstairs I had 
in awful time to get rid of him. I told him that I was 
ised to waiting on myself, that he’d only be in the way, 
ut it wasn’t until I threatened to throw the water pitcher 
it him that I convinced him. Then I locked the door. 

That night [ was given the seat of honor at the table. 
here were several kinds of wine, but | managed to spill 
mine under the edge of the table each time, without at- 
tracting attention. Everybody got pretty well warmed up 
ind then one of the guests began to tell a story. 

I tried desperately to attract Mr. Foster’s attention, but 
he was too interested, the brute! I stood it as long as I 
‘ould, then I ducked. They never noticed me; they were 
too busy. If Aunt Mary had known what she was letting 
me in for, she would have gasped with horror. Then I 
heard them talking, from the head of the stairs, when thev 
noticed my absence. They were saying to each other that 
they were to blame; I was only a young boy, and all that 
sort of thing. Two of them insisted on coming upstairs 
ind apologizing to me, but Foster, who had come to his 
senses, persuaded them not to. 

I sat on the edge of the bed, thinking. I began to see 
that my pathway, as a deceiver, wasn’t going to be exactly 
padded with One thing I'd have to do—when I 
knew Paul a little better 'd have to take him into my con- 
fidence. It was the only way. 

Next morning I wakened by Paul at 
my door, carrying hot water and a shaving 
set! He said he'd noticed that there was none 
in my trunk, and he wanted to come in and 
shave me. Finally I managed to get rid of 
him. I carried the shaving set into my bath- 
room, and then I sat down on the floor and 
howled. It was too funny. 

When I got downstairs, 
‘veryone had finished 
»breakfast. The butler told 
me mine was ready for me 
in the dining room, though. 
{t was sure nice, this din- 
ing in state alone and be- 


roses. 


Was 


ing waited on, hand and 
foot. LT was as hungry as a 
bear, and al- 


though I heard 
voices, if 
wasn't until | 
was. through 
eating that I 
paid any atten- 
tion to them: 
then I realized 
that the dining 
room door was 
yen a_ little 
ind I could hear 
what was going 
yn in the library 
There was a 
visitor. with 
Uncle and they 


vere talking 
ibout the fac- 
tory. The night 


hefove I had 
heard a remark 
wr two which in- 
licated that Un- 
le was having 


trouble with his 
men, 


Evidently 






















87 
the caller was arguing from the men’s standpoint, for pretty 
soon Uncle flew into a fury and lifted his voice until he 
could have been heard the street. He wouldn't 
budge an inch, not an inch, nor give those cut-throat em- 
ployees of his an extra cent! And so on and so forth, with 
lots of emphasis in the proper places. 

t heard him call his visitor Trippet, and I knew this 
[rippet was foreman of Uncle’s factory, so I crept to the 
door and watched him as he went out. Why, he was young! 

and the handsomest man I'd ever laid my eyes on. I 
vent to the window and watched him clear down the walk 
us far as L could see him. I made up my mind I was going 
to meet him—and not asa boy! But how? All of a sud- 
den I was sick of the whole game. I didn’t care a snap for 
Uncle’s money. I wanted to be a girl, a girl! 

That afternoon I was in the library eating candy, wait- 
ing for Uncle to come in and go riding. He came and saw 
the candy. He nearly had a fit, snatching the box from 
me and throwing it into the grate fire. ‘“‘Do you think for 
a minute I’m going to have a candy-eating milksop around 
me?” he howled. And growl, snort, sniff, bang! Then he 
took a big black cigar out of a case in his pocket, and 
handed it to me with, “I want to see how much of a man 
you are, Jack. Smoke this and [ll let you have your pick 
of any horse in my stable.” 

Well, I had to be game, 


across 


whether [ wanted to or not. I 


tried for about tive minutes to light the thing, and then I 
said, 


There's something wrong with it, Uncle; it won't 
light. Or | 
matches are no good 

He took it. “Why you 
haven't cut off the end, 
cm you young jackanapes. 

Here, bite it off.” 


else these 


” 


Then Uncle took a big black cigar out of his pocket and handed 
it to me, with “I want to see how much of a man you are Jack!” 
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I did. It tasted like asafoetida. Then at last the thing 
burned and I took a big puff. 

It almost strangled me. Uncle pounded me on the back 
and said, “Fine. You'll be a man, if you keep on. Now 
another.” 

I took another puff. Then Paul came and told Uncle it 
was time he dressed, and Uncle left the room. It 
good thing he did 

I felt my way toachair. There was 
a green haze over everything and | 
thought I was going to die and didn't 
much care. The cigar dropped to the 


Was a 


floor. Never again! 
Then I heard Uncle’s step on the 
stairs. I rallied a 


little; I wanted that 
‘horse. I got the 
shears out of the li 
brary tab‘'e drawet 
and cut most of the 
cigar off and threw 
it in the cuspidor 
and lighted the bit 
that remained. 

I was just in 
time. Uncle pound- 


ed me on the back 
again and said I was 
a credit to him; 
that I could have 


any horse I wanted. 
I made mental note 
of the fact that I 
must have Paul get 


me some liniment <3 Se roses 
and sew pads inside 
my coat. | 
was black 
and blue all 
over my 
back, from 
Uncle’s good 
will. 
While we 
were out we 
passed the 
factory just 
as the day's 
work was 
over. And 
out came “’ 
Guy Trip- ; 
pet. He was 
more gor 
geous even 
than I had 


thought. I pulled rein 
and dropped behind to 


get a better look at 
him. Unc'e said, “if 
you are interested in 


the fac tory. Jac k, I will 
take you through it 
some day.” Interested 
in the factory! 

That night I asked 
Paul about him when 
he came up to lay out my dinner clothes 


forgive him 


He said that 
Guy was one of the finest ever, and that Corenne, Paul’s 
wife, was as fond of him as if he were her own son. 1 
couldn't stand it any longer. TI said, “Paul, I'm not a bov 
at all; I'm a girl—and I’ve simply gone dippy over Guy 
Trippet. Can't you fix it up can meet 


so. | hin 

























Guy came up to me, and asked me in a whisper if I could ever 


| could; we re going to have a double wedding. 
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some nigat at your home, in my proper character?” 

Almost I had to revive him with smelling salts. At first 
he was all for going to Uncle Lester and telling him the 
truth; said it would be worth his place to keep my secret. 
But I begged and p!eaded and coaxed. But it wasn’t until 
[ cried that he weakened. His wife, Corenne, kept a little 
hair dressing shop and lived in the rear. He said he would 
tell her and let her arrange it. 
I threw my arms aroun: his 
neck and kissed him. 

Next morning Uncle called 
Paul and me into the library 
and told us he'd received a 
telegram which would take 
him away for several weeks, 
and that he was leaving me in 
Paul’s care. I could see a 
look of relief on Paul’s old 
face. It was post- 
poning the day of 
reckoning. As for 


me, I could have 
shouted. Fate was 
just pouring — her 


sugar plums right 
into my hands. 

That afternoon 

Paul took me 
to his wife’s 
shop, and we 
all had a long 
heart -to-heart 
talk. Corenne 
said: “I have 
been expecting 
my niece, and 
told Guy that 
[ wanted him 
to meet her 
If it wasn't 
for that, I 
could pretend 
that you were 
her—” Just 
then a messen- 
ger boy came 
in with a tele- 
gram and—I 
know it sounds 
fishy, but it’s 
so—-it was from her niece 
saying she couldn’t come 
“Oh, please, please, Corenne, 
let me be the niece,” I said. 
dancing around, and so it 
was all settled. Guy was 
coming to supper with us 
that night. 

Uncle had left me a blank 
check book, and I blessed 
him fervently for his 
thoughtfulness. I filled one 
out and gave it to Corenne 
and told her to go out and 
buy me everything I would 
need as a girl. There was a 
wig right in her shop that 
was a perfect match for my hair. You see, I’d cut off my 
curls when I'd turned myself into a boy. 

Corenne was French and she had good taste, and she got 
me some dreams of things. When I looked into the mirror 


! felt as if I'd never fully appreciated myself before. 
(Continued on page 94) 
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No, Not the Captain, Her Fairy Godmother 
N a recent showing of “This Is the Life,” with George 
Walsh, Wanda Petit is taken by force off a ship before it 
reaches port. The next day she is seen with an entirely 
new dress on. Are we expected to believe that the captain 
had anticipated her needs in the matter of re 
LESTER KROLL, N. Y. 
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1 Knock and a Boost 
ER DOUBLE LIFE,” featuring Theda Bara, con- 
tained more than one absurd situation. Fancy 


soing to a dressmaking establishment to pick out nurses for 
the front. They don’t do it in this part of the world. Then 
Theda has an “eye-rolling” interview with Stuart Holmes 
while wounded soldiers are carried in. Is it likely a nurse 
would neglect her duty in that manner? No, not even for 
Stuart! 

I think this new page in PHOTOPLAY is a most attractive 
iddition to a first rate magazine. If my humble opinion 
may be added—lI think we are in need of more homely, 
natural, every-day-life pictures and not so many of the 
villain-still-pursued-her kind. 

ELSIE PEARCE, 


Wellington, New Zealand. 


Samson Stuff 
ee The Cold Deck,” Bill Hart after confessing the stage 
hold-up is jailed behind some good steel bars about one 
ind one-half inches in diameter and when he decides to 
scape he proceeds with bare hands to dislodge them. 
M. Foster, Cleveland, O 


In a Virginia 
a “The Adventures of Carol’ (World) Beppo, 
ai in, takes Madge Evans to sunny Virginia. 
him enter a bar room and get a drink of liquor. 
is a dry state and bar rooms and booze are nix. 
HARRY AUSTIN, Jersey City, 


the 
You see 
Virginia 


N. J. 

Brady Educates Rasputin 

’ | "HE other day I saw the World-Brady production of 
Rasputin, the Black Monk.” I was very much sur- 

Rasputin” History tells us that Ras- 


prised to see * write. 


putin could not write. 


R. B. G., Racine, Wis. 
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Jump right in with your contribution. P I 

U ‘hat have you seen, in the past month, n hich was sti pid, unlife- 
like, ridic ulous or me rely incongruous? Do not ge neraliz ge; ; confine ) your 
re >marks to specific instances of impossibility in pictures you have seen. 
Your obse rvation will be liste ‘d among the indictments of carelessness on 


the part of the actor, author or director 1] 














Referred to the Interstate 
‘An Even Break,” 


Commerce Commission 


with Olive Thomas, a scene 


was 
shown of the manufacturing plant with a Santa Fe 


switch-engine switching some cars. The plant was located 
in a small town supposedly a night’s speedy auto ride from 
New York City, and every one knows that the Santa Fe 
doesn’t extend east of Chicago. 
R.S. A., Wichita, 

If They'd Only Pin ’Em Up for a Change 

HY do the ingenues always wear their hair hanging 

around their faces? I don’t object to ¢ irls but I think 
they can be arranged very prettily without allowing them to 
hang. Vivian Martin in “Giving Becky a Chance,” wore 
her hair about her face through the entire play. She 
didn’t look over twelve but she was supposed to be at least 
eighteen in the picture. It certainly made her part less 
convincing. 


Kansas. 


ALINE Haynes, Kansas City. Mo. 


Perhaps He Gave Them His Pedigree 
N “The Fighting Trail,” Vitagraph’s new serial, during 
the first episode we see the Hero arrive at the hotel, 

register, and then go upstairs to his room. He is presently 

followed by the Villain who, likewise, begins to put his 
name in the register. Then we see the words “An hour 
later,” and the very next scene shows Mr. Villain, Esq., 
just putting the finishing touches to his signature. That 
man certainly must have had some name to have taken an 
hour to write it! 

OBSERVER, Orange, 


N. J. 
A Reel Celebration 

ASKY must have some 
particular aversion to 
L1\\ quotation marks. I 
| counted thirty-one cap- 
tions (all quotations) in 
“Each to His Kind” and 
nary a quotation mark. 
Perhaps Lasky is trying 
to be original. 

I saw Alice Brady in 
“A Self-Made Widow,” 
and I was a bit puzzled 
over some mistakes made 
therein. Our hero (John 
Bowers) was seen taking 
a walk on his wedding 
morn, dressed for the 
ceremony which was to 

] 6 take place at noon, in his 
evening clothes. Now in New York when a man is seen 
in evening dress in the morning, it usually means that 
the party the night before both long and merry. 
Besides evening dress at a noon wedding isn’t committed 
in the best circles! Later in the picture our hero made 
his will and had it signed by one witness. 

MARIAN STOUTENBURGH, New York City. 
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A Southerner Protests 


HY is it that so few pictures of the south ever ring 

true? Except “The Birth of a Nation” I have never 
seen a true representation. No wonder the people of the 
north think the south is a vast expanse of wilderness, plan- 
tation homes, log cabins, and people with the habits and 
speech of negroes. 

Having read of the splendidly carried out atmosphere 
of the south in “They’re Off” I hoped to see at last a picture 
of the real south. But disappointment was in store for 
me. The hero wrote with an old fashioned quill; little 
coons played on the lawn of an aristocrat’s country estate, 
and an elderly gentleman and scholar used dialect that is 
never heard except among the lower classes of white people 
and negroes. 

Why not have less of the log cabin stuff and more of 
the beautiful homes of our pretty southern cities. There 
are a few you know. 

: ANNE DUNNING, New York City. 


Surfing in Antony’s Time 
S Pharon, the astrologer in “Cleopatra,” an ardent surf 
bather or does he go lifesaving at Coney in summer, or 
did he take Cleo surfing in the Nile? When Cleo pulls the 
first spell-bind, Pharon turns and shows a dandy tan as 
produced by the regulation two-piece costume. I do not 
read hieroglyphics well, but I don’t think city ordinances 
ran to the modern rig for male bathers in Antony’s time 
B. GAskIN, N. Y. C 
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You Oughita Know 


AM a great admirer of William Hart but would like to 
know how Mr. Hart and his director think the observing 
public can assimilate the following. In “The Narrow 
Trail” Mr. Hart holds up bar rooms and dance halls full 
of people all of whom pack guns—and beer bottles handy. 


Being familiar with the Barbary Coast resorts in their 
palmy days I know a man can't get out alive after 


being attacked by proprietor, bouncers, hangers on, all at 
once. The writer has seen great husky Swedish loggers 
sent to the hospital for weeks, in fights that lasted thirty 
seconds, and Mr. Hart so easily vanquishes the same single- 
handed with only slight scratches. 

This line of stuff may get by in the East, but never in 
the West. It’s absurd 

J. Van Ess, San Francisco, Cal 


Mickey! Is It Possible? 

VERYONE who knows anything about motion pictures 

at all knows that Marshall Neilan is one of the most 
careful and thorough directors in the business. Conse- 
quently it is still a mystery to me why he ever allowed the 
school children in “Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm” to 
salute the flag with their /eft hands! Horrors! 1 wouldn't 
have thought it of you, Mickey. And why, oh why did 
Eugene O’Brien have to change his clothes between the 
circus parade and the performance? Some lightning 
change work. believe me! 

“ORSERVANT.”” Glendale, Cal 
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Some Stunt, And It Requires Practice 
HY can’t we all know how to do this trick? In 
“Bab’s Diary” Marguerite Clark is taken from a 
bath tub of water her dainty gown and hair dripping. Ina 
few minutes she is carried out, her dress all dry and fluffy 
and her hair as soft and wavy as ever. How is it done? 
Mrs. R. V. MILLER, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


Here’s Two on Mae 
VERY lovely picture is “Sunshine Alley,” a Goldwyn 
release, with Mae Marsh. Yet in the scene where she 
goes into the garden to find the bullfinch, she has no hat on, 
but when she finds the bird, and enters the house her hat 
is on her head. Where did she get it? 

In one scene she goes out in a pouring rain, to find her 
brother, who has stolen the money. When she enters the 
room where he is she is drenched, but when she leaves 
there, and goes across the street, and remember it is still 
pouring, she enters her house absolutely dry! Her brother 
comes in a few moments after, and he too is not a bit 
wet! Why and how do they do it? 

Etsa R. Lone, Baltimore, Md. 


Herbert, How About It? 


AMERA men, dark room men, and amateur photog- 

raphers—what do you think of this? 

In “The Lone Wolf,” an excellent photoplay, possessing 
power and punch, there is involved a valuable drawing of 
an anti-submarine device, which has been photographed 
on a small piece of film. The Lone Wolf, in the course 
of his business as a cheerful burglar, obtains possession 
of this, and conceals it in a novel manner. He extracts a 
cigarette from his case, slits the paper with a knife, re- 
moves the tobacco and substitutes for it the film, which he 
rolls up tightly for that purpose. Then he seals the whole 
by moistening the edge of the cigarette paper with his 
tongue. 

It would be practically impossible to refill a cigarette 
with tobacco after it had been cut in this way. How about 
filling it with a rolled strip of elastic celluloid film? Could 
you do it? 

DonaLp F. Roser, Bryn Athyn, Pa 


Who Could Remember Orders with M. M. M. Around? 
N “The Call to Arms,” Mary Miles Minter discovers the 
plot of the border ruffians to rob the jail of ammunition. 
She goes to the armory, seizes a bugle (from where, God 
knows) and blows the call to arms. The soldiers rush forth 
and line up against the prison walls. Good dramatically, 
but, oh! what military tactics. Then a detachment hides in 
the bushes near the jail, and when the bandits arrive they 
rush from their concealment, exposing themselves need- 
lessly. When the bandits are either killed or captured 
they march back to town, and when they see M. M. M. 
they break ranks (no word of command is given), form 
round the heroine, and give three cheers. Very pretty! 
But not according to military stratagem or discipline. 
LAURENCE COHEN, New York City. 


So Thoughtful of “Doug” 
N “The Man from Painted Post,’ we see Doug Fair- 
banks suddenly turn on the approaching “Bull Mad- 
den,” cattle rustler, and shoot his hat off. The hat falls 
to the ground and a bullet hole through the crown is 
clearly visible. ‘Bull’ wears the same hat earlier in the 


picture and the same bullet hole can be plainly seen, from 
which we conclude that someone else had taken a pop at 
the hat of this bad man and Doug, not wishing to do fur 
ther injury to the lid, shot through the same hole. 

“C. M.,” Syracuse, N. Y. 
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IRGINIA PEARSON - has __ two 
brooches which she prizes highly not 
only tor their intrinsic vaiue but tor their 


psychic powers as well. One brooch has 
been in her tamily tor three hundred 
years. She has always worn it when act- 
ing in the spoken or silent drama. ‘The 
other was given her by Bert Reiss, the 
celebrated psychic. You know—Bert 
Reiss No? Neither do we It came 
from Italy and is over two hundred years 
old. Miss Pearson is a firm believer in 


the powers of these brooches. She 


that from the day she got them she felt 


SavVvs 


their strong influence. “Immediately that 
the least thing goes wrong,” she says, 
“IT seek consolation in my brooches. | 


simply concentrate and everything comes 
out all right 


eer CHILDERS is coming back. 
A Chicago concern has engaged Miss 
Childers as leading lady for their next 
production The Grecian Girl, who first 
won recognition with Vitagraph, has been 
absent for almost a year 


- MBASSADOR GERARD HONORS 

MARY PICKFORD,” is the cap- 
tion under which they tell about his visit 
to Mary s studio. jame s Neill conducted 
the introductory ceremony between the 


two celebs. And Ambassador Gerard 
visited the Fox Studio, too. And what do 
you think—it happened that Gladys 
Brockwell was in the midst of scene- 


shooting for her latest picture which deals 
with the international situation. The Ex- 
Ambassador to Germany was exceedingly 


interested because when he was in Berlin 
he had lived just what Miss Brockwell 
and her company were acting out. Coin- 


cidences like this do happen— and 
cially at the Fox studios. 


espe- 


ELLE BRUCE, who used to be with 
Vitagraph and more lately with 
Metro, is now Mrs. C. C. Pettijohn, wife 


of the general manager of the American 
Exhibitors’ Association. The ceremony 
was performed at the home of Miss Rose 
Tapley, in East Orange, N. J. Miss 
Bruce is leaving the screen and will in 
the future live in Indianapolis, Indiana. 
N agreement has been reached between 
the Charles Frohman Estate and 
the Metro Pictures Corporation whereby 
Miss Ethel Barrymore, star for both, will 
her 


- 
combine 


work on screen and stage 
She is appearing on the legit. in New 
York: but during her leisure hours reads 


manuscripts of new screen productions and 
passes on their merits, deciding 
equally interestir 


play activities to 


hl Y tt " 
upon Une 


program of photo- 
l 
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(CA RORGs ARLISS won the first lap 
in his suit to compel Herbert Brenon 


or 

ln 
| 
i 


4 ) 
OLLOW 


] 


to pay him $22,500 for services tentatively 
contracted for, but never employed 
Brenon claims that the contract to star 
Arliss in a production of “Faust” was 
never completed, as it lacked ratification 
by Lewis J. Selznick, then treasurer of 
the Brenon company, who held the veto 
power. Notwithstanding that Arliss never 
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did a day’s work for Brenon, a 
awarded him all he asked, but Brenon 
will appeal the case. Arliss’ recent stage 
ventures have been notoriously unsuc- 
cesstul, and it is understood that a close 
examination of the Arliss drawing power, 
irrespective of the fact that he is a 
great artist, convinced the producers that 
$22,500 was more than he wes worth for 
one picture. 


jury 


HEELER OAKMAN, recently with 
Bluebird, will play opposite Edith 
Storey lor Metro, for the following year. 


~ ANNIE WARD'S daughter, who has 

been attending school in England, was 
married recently. Miss Ward is making 
photoplays for Pathe of such w. k. stage 
successes as “Innocent” and “The Yellow 


Picket.” 


DNA MAY, who made a picture, “Sal- 

vation Joan,” for Vitagraph and gave 
he proceeds to charity, it is rumored 
will return to the stage. Her banker 
husband, Oscar Lewisohn, died recently. 
It is just as likely that Miss May will 
come to the screen if she returns to pub- 
lic life; she was more successful in the 
films than in her return to the stage in a 
beneht performance 


IDNEY DREW’s son and Mrs. Sidney 
Drew's brother are both enlisted un- 
der the colors. S. Rankin Drew is now 
in France; while Hartley McVey has re- 
ceived his commission as a lieutenant in 
he aviation section of the army 


r is reported that Billy West has com- 

posed a set of waltzes. The specula- 
tion intrudes—from whom did Mr. West, 
who borrowed Charlie Chaplin’s make-up, 
borrow his tunes, if any? 


ARGUERITE SNOW will appear in 
a Wharton serial, opposite King 


Baggot. 


ITAGRAPH has won another round 

in its battle to retain the services of 
\nita Stewart. Meanwhile, Miss Stewart 
is in a condition neighboring upon col- 
lapse, at Hot Springs, Virginia. She has 
not been in communication with her 
friends for many weeks, and it is learned 
that her failure to establish at once her 
case for freedom from her contract, has 
been a serious shock, and has resulted in 
n illness which may make it impossible 
for her to return to work, whatever the 
final outcome of the litigation, for many 
months to come. As the case now stands, 
the Vitagraph suit to retain Miss Stewart 
must go to trial, unless the star gives in, 
the courts having granted a permanent in- 
junction “pendente lite,” which is the 
egal phrase for “Show me.” 


RAFTED cameramen probably will 
not be called upon to shoot anything 
scenes. The government has decided 
to keep a film record of America’s par- 
ticipation in the war, and the cameramen 
are being relieved from camp duty and 
issigned to this new task. 


but 





OLLEEN MOORE, a Griffith discov- 
ery, plays “Little Orphant Annie” in 
the Selig photoplay of that name. 


ATHERINE MacDONALD no 

longer will be referred to as Mary 
MacLaren’s sister. She has come to the 
trent so rapidly that she has quite put 
her sister out ot the limelight. Miss Mac- 
Donald, soon after finishing “The Spirit 
of °17” opposite Jack Picktord, appeared 
with Charies Ray. Now she is leading 
lady for “Doug” Fairbanks. 


ITER a six months’ vacation, Kath- 

lyn Williams is back under the 
lights. She has one of the principal parts 
in the new C. B. de Mille production, 
“The Whispering Chorus.” Others in the 
cast are Raymond Hatton, Elliott Dexter 
and most of the Lasky stock company. 
It will be the first photoplay made by 
Mr. de Mille in which there will be no 
star—the story will come first. It is by 
Perley Poore Sheehan. 


ONALD CRISP, first known to fame 

as the “Bull McGee” of “The Es- 
cape” and later a successful director, is 
among the newlyweds of the Hollywood 
film colony. The bride was Miss Marie 
Starke, who met the director several 
months before when she was engaged to 
play a minor part in one of his George 
Beban photoplays. 


ROM out the West comes the story of 

another romance in which one of the 
leading roles was played by Anita King, 
once of Paramount and now of Balboa. 
‘he other principal was Major McKnight, 
formerly a member of the California state 
legislature and now an officer in the Na- 
tional Army. The ceremony occurred in 
San Francisco. 


NE of the few remaining stage celeb- 

rities, Fred Stone of the once famous 
team of Montgomery and Stone has been 
captured for the movies. The Lasky 
Famous-Player Company was the lucky 
concern and early in the summer Fred will 
hie himself to Hollywood for his film de- 
but. Being a son of the West and an 
expert in all outdoor stunts, it is pretty 
safe to assume that we will soon have a 
new type of Western film hero. 


HE California film capital has also been 

more or less exercised over the gov- 
ernment’s handling of “The Spirit of ’76,” 
or rather, its handling of the producer 
of that alleged patriotic picture, one 
Robert Goldstein. The latter was arrested 
and thrown into jail by the federal au- 
thorities the night his film was placed on 
exhibition in Los Angeles on a charge of 
violating the espionage act. The picture 
is alleged by the government to have been 
made as pro-German propaganda. 


ULIAN ELTINGE has deferred his re- 
turn to the flickers for a few months 
to take advantage of a nice vaudeville 
offer. He is said to be pullling down the 


biggest salary ever handed a male star on 
the two-a-day. 
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cleanses and improves the skin 


There are three excellent reasons why Resinol Soap appeals Try Resinol Soap a week and 
so strongly to the woman who wishes to preserve or restore the you will know why you will want 
fresh, youthful charm of her complexion. it all the year round. 

First, it is a decidedly pleasing toilet soap, giving a refresh- It is excellent, too, as a sham- 
ing, creamy and unusually cleansing lather, in either hard or 294 dentifrice, for the bath, and 
soft water. for a baby’s delicate skin. 


eg , The regular use of Resinol Soap 
Then, its ingredients are pure and wholesome. Resinol Soap reduces the tendency to chapping, 


has no trace of the harsh, drying qualities which make so many and protects delicate skins from 
soaps unsuitable for the skin and hair. the havoc of winter’s wind and 
But best of all, it contains the soothing Resinol medication —) 7 ed ig + age ——- 
which physicians have prescribed for years for skin and scalp - -_ set = a 7. ‘ 
CE A nt4 ~ : +a m4 > > — aan or a guest room size tra cake, ee, 
affections—just enough of it to help nature clear the complexion, 4,2 ent. 420, Resinet Chemical Ca. 


and keep the skin soft and velvety. Baltimore, Md. 
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LTHOUGH it was Marguerite Clark’s 

acting in “Prunella,” the fanciful 
Granville Barker play, which so attracted 
Adolph Zukor’s attention that he engaged 
her for the screen, “Prunella” was thought 
not available for moving picture purposes 
The translation of the most idyllic ideas 
to the silversheet, however, has been so 
successful, that Miss Clark is now mak- 
ing a picture from the play that started 
her on the road to her present position 


a weddings took place at Universal 
City in December. One was that of 
Myrtle Gonzales and Capt. Allan Watt, 
U. S. A., recently assistant director at the 
Laemmle plant. He it was who made the 
trip around the world with Homer Croy, 
taking pictures for Universal, just atter 
the outbreak of the war. The other wed- 
ding was that of Tennyson and 
Chester Bennett, location manager at Uni- 


( slady s 


versal City. Owing to a similarity ol 
names, the Universal’s eastérn press 
bureau temporarily confused the bride- 


groom with the actor, Chester Barnett, 


Corenne introduced me as 
her niece and he never took his eyes off 
me during the meal, except 
sionally to look at his spoon and fork to 
guide them right. I don’t believe he had 


Guy came. 


once OcCa- 


any idea what he was eating. It was 
love at first sight with him, just as it 
was with me. And I had wanted to be 
a boy! 


| suppose some people will think it is 


dreadful for me to talk about my love 
affair in this bare-faced manner, but I 
can’t see why. If love is the most beau- 


tiful thing in the world, as the wise books 
say, it surely isn’t anything to be ashamed 
of. And 1 wasn’t ashamed to be in love 
with Guy; I was proud of it 

Every night after dinner 1 would slip 
away to Corenne’s and change tweeds 


my 


for fluffy ruffles, and every night Guy 
came to see me. It was like living in a 
story book or a dream. 


l forgot to say that all this t 


Guy was having troubles of his own 


ime poor 


The 


men in the shop were determined to 
strike; he was having hard work to keep 
peace until Uncle came home He'd 
promised the men he’d make one more 
effort to get Uncle to meet their terms 
One afternoon Guy and I took a walk 
and came to a poor section of the city. 
Guy told me that here many of the factory 
hands, of whom he had charge, lived. The 
streets were thronged with ragged chil- 
dren and there were signs of poverty 
everywhere. As we passed a house, a 
woman came out and called One 


Guy 
of Uncle’s hands lived there and he was 
Sit k There several little « hil lren 
in the room and their faces were pinched 
and pale. 

It made 


out 


were 


me sick at heart. I made Guy 
food and I wat« hed those 
1 they must 


ind get 
until it seemed 
burst their little hides. Then I gave the 
woman some money and told her I would 


tae) 


babies eat 
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who has been constantly in the east, re- 
cently appearing in productions with 
Gladys Hulette and Bessie Love, and is 


already married. The matter was 
straightened out before any harm was 
done. 

ALLACE REID is in New York, 


from which city he has been absent 
for six years, all spent in Pacific Coast 
moving picture studios. His first move 
was to jump into a taxi and visit his 
mother, whom he has not seen since he 
left Gotham. His next was to rubber at 
the high buildings. And his next to tell 
the gang at the Astor of his experience 
in Baltimore where he sold Red Cross 
memberships. He was seated out in the 
street, trying to keep warm by thinking 
of California. The buying of member- 
ships flagged. Then someone told the 
crowd that Mr. Reid would take out one 
membership for each one taken by any of 
present. The rush that followed 
cost Mr. Reid $187 in subscriptions, his 
handkerchief, and watch, the latter 


The Hoyden 
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those 


his 


again. I thought of the servants in 
Uncle’s home, the horse he had given me 
No wonder his men wanted to 
strike! I said to Guy: “Isn’t there any- 
thing you can do?” 

He shook his head. “I’m afraid there 
will be worse sights than this, before long. 
Mr. Bolton is a very stubborn man, and 
he declares he will shut down his factory 

‘Mr. Bolton is—” I began, then 
topped. Uncle had been good to me; he 
was fond of me. Maybe if | talked with 
him I could get him to do something. It 
was worth a try when he came home. 

We stopped at Corenne’s as_ usual. 
here was to be a charity ball the next 
night, given by the workmen, and Guy 
and I were going. I had a bundle of lin- 
gerie that 1 wanted to run fresh ribbons 
in, for the occasion. I ran upstairs to 
get my boys’ clothes, as soon as Guy 
went, all filled with pleasant anticipations. 
Heavens! If I could only have looked 
ahead and seen what was coming! 

Paul went home with me, as usual, and 
when we got there Nuncky had arrived 
ind was walking up and down the library, 
giving a good imitation of a bear with a 


1e 
ome 


r - 
to ride. 


bad attack of indigestion. The butler 
whispered to us that he was furious at 
finding me out so late, when he came 
home. We didn’t need to be told. So 
Paul and I took off our shoes and tried 
to tiptoe upstairs. My luck held, as 
usual. I dropped a shoe and it hit a big 
vase in the hall, and smashed it all to 
pieces. Uncle came running out, and 


spied us. I was so scared I dropped my 
and Paul had presence of mind 
enough to step quickly in front of it, so 
Uncle wouldn’t But he was so 
scared, himself, that he couldn’t talk. 
Then I thought “There’s no time like 
the present,” and so I said, “Uncle, what 
kept me so late was that I was in a poor 
section of the city, where the people who 


bundle, 


see. 





having been neatly nipped by a_ pick- 
pocket in the way of collecting souvenirs 
The handkerchief was grabbed from him 
by an admiring damozel, and another de- 
mure southern girl asked him for his vest 


THEL CLAYTON’S contract with the 

World Film Corporation expires in 
March, and it was reported about the first 
of the year that she would not renew it, 
but wouid sign a contract with Para 
mount. Another concurrent rumor was 
that she would be directed by her hus- 
band, Joseph Kaufman, when she joined 
Paramount. Nobody would give the 
rumor final confirmation, but a lot of 
people who should know looked wise and 
said there might be something in it. 


LAIRE WHITNEY and John Sunder- 

land played sweethearts during the 
screening of “Shirley Kaye” and then 
went and married. Mr. Sunderland is in 
the British aviation corps, and was in New 
York on leave. Shortly after the wedding 
he left for the Flanders front. 


work for you live. No; they don’t live, 
Uncle; they starve and suffer. Wont you 
give your men the wages they want, so 
they can feed their babies?” 

Well, if Uncle was mad before, you 
should have seen him now. I thought for 
a minute he'd have a stroke. When he 
could speak, he shouted: “I forbid you 
to ever mention the subject again. And 
don’t you go around prying into business 
that don’t concern you. I don’t need 
any of your help—yet.” 

Next morning I learned something new. 
I was eating my breakfast when a man 
called to see Uncle, a black, greasy look- 
ing fellow. They went into the library 
and shut the door, but I listened at the 
keyhole. IL wasn’t a bit ashamed; I felt 
that it was time I was taking a hand in 
things, and I was going to find out what 
was going on. And I discovered that the 
fellow was a detective whom Uncle had 
hired to watch Guy. 

I went back to my coffee and finished 
my breakfast. The man went away, and 
Uncle, too. Then I took a fashion maga- 
zine that Corenne had given me and sat 
down in the library. Pretty soon I heard 
Heavens! Uncle was coming 
back and Guy was with him. I just man- 
aged to get away in time and I reached 
my room and sat down on the edge of the 
bed, panting for breath. Then, up came 
one of the servanis to say that Uncle 
wanted me in the library—to meet Guy, 
of course! 

Was there ever such a pickle! Poor, 
innocent Guy, so in love with Corenne’s 
little niece—and suppose I burst in upon 
him in my suit of tweeds and golf stock- 
ings! I told the servant I couldn’t come 
down; I was feeling very ill. 

But it didn’t work. Pretty soon I heard 
steps on the stairs and voices. Uncle was 
bringing Guy up to my room! I heard 


voices. 


him say, “The young cub is bashful; I’m 
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Cornplete - 
$6 


5.00 
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R106 
1 ct. diamond 


Comp. $101.25 
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R123 


French Ivory 
Handled Knife. 
Has nail file and 
knife blade. Name 

inlaid in gold. 


Specia! 


jewelry, silverware, 
Mail coupon or write us a 


$1.00 | 


CHICAGO, U.S. A. 
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IGHT in the face of extreme rising costs in diamonds we make this announcement. Send for our 
free diamond book. Find out about this rare opportunity among hundreds of others. You may still have full carat stones 
at $97.50, three-quarter carats at $72.00 and one-quarter carats at $20.00. Every stone guaranteed in writing. 

Every price 35% under ordinary retail prices because we import direct from diamond cutters and are satisfied with a 
small profits on a great volume of sales. Don’t fail to send the coupon today for our Diamond Book. It’s FREE. 


Basch Money Back 


Guarantee We issue a ]} 


guarantee with every diamond. This 
iron clad protecting money back contrz ict makes ff 
loss or disappointment impossible. It is a legal] 


contract in writing t« 
less 10 per cent shoulc 


to return the diamond any time within a year. | 


Also allows you full pr 


Furthermore, it guar: 


quality and value of 
your diamond is Basc 


FREE Examination 


Just select any diamond from 
this ad or from our catalog, and we will 


forward for your fre 
at our expense and 
without obligating 
you to buy unless you 
are fully convinced 
that it is the very 
best value you can 
secure forthe money. 


We refer you to 
the Union Bank of 
Chicago, the pub- 
lishers of this mag- 
azine, Dun and 
Bradstreet’s Mercan- 
tile Agencies, any ex- 
press company and to 
many Satisfied pat- 
rons in your town 
whose names we 
shall be glad to give 
you on request. 


‘Write for 1918 De Luxe Diamond Book 


We will forward you, postpaid, a copy of this valuable book upon receipt 
of your name and address. The book contains expert and authoritative facts on diamonds 

needed to buy safe. Wonderful guide to the selection of gifts for all occasions. 
thousands of illustrations of fine diamonds, watches, 

leather goods, etc., all quoted at money-saving prices. 
letter or a post card for your free copy NOW. 


L. BASCH & CO. 


Dept. S-3520 State and Quincy Streets 
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money back 


» refund in cash full price 
1 you, for any reason, wish 


ice in exchange at any time. 
intees exact carat weight, 
the diamond. “See that 
h guaranteed.” 


e€ examination, entirely on 





for this 
Fountain Pen 


This pen is a lever self- 
filler, guaranteed non- 
leakable. Barrel and cap 
are pure Para Rubber. 
Your name inlaid in gold 
FREE! ten is 14k solid 
gold Iridium tipped. Full 
size 64: in. long We guar- 


antee free repairs for 2 


years, Special fac- $100 


tory price to you 
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¢ L.BASCH & CO. 
# Dept.§-3520 —State and Quincy 

Streets -- Chicago, U.S.A. 
Please mail me FREE, without 
obligating me, Basch 1918 DE LUXE 
DIAMOND BOOK. 
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determined you shall meet him.” 1 rushed 
wiidiy into the bathroom and began to 
soap my 1ace and lather it with a shaving 
brush. Uncie came in, and | stepped out, 
my lace a mountain o! lather. 

It was some disguise, all right. I ac- 
knowledged Uncies introducuon in a 
voice muffled with soapsuds, and Glory 
Be! Guy didn’t recognize me. He was 
so worried about the factory and things 
that his mind was distracted. My poor 
boy! How I ached to let him know who 
I was and comfort him. 

Well, there was no settlement of the 
strike situation, and as I watched, out of 
the window, Guy walked away, his shoul- 
ders were bowed with the weight of his 
failure. 1 felt awfully worried and un- 
easy. 

The next night we went to the ball, but 
Guy was too busy to do much dancing. 
He told me a secret strike had been de- 
clared. There was tension everywhere. 
People weren't dancing; they were gath- 
ering in little groups and talking. Pretty 
soon a man came for Guy and he left me 
for a minute. I looked up, and | saw 
Paul. 1 wondered what he was doing 
there. He caught my eye and beckoned 
tome. I went to him. “I have come to 
take you home,” he said in a whisper. 
“Your Uncle has had a sort of a stroke 
and is calling for you.” 

I ran, without waiting for my things. 
I realized then that I liked my crusty 
old Uncle a whole lot. “Is it the strike?” 
I asked breathlessly. “Has he found 
anything out?” 

“A man brought him some news,” an- 
swered Paul, “and he fell to the floor. I 
don’t know what it was about.” 

I knew. That darned detective! 

As we went out a girl brushed against 
me, and looked insolently into my face. 
I recognized her as one Paul had told me 
he'd been obliged to discharge, some time 
before, but I didn’t give her particular 
attention, I was in too great a hurry. As 
we went along I saw her standing on a 
street corner. If I’d stopped to think, 
I'd have known she was following me, 
but everything then paled into insignifi- 
cance beside the fact that Uncle was 
calling for me. As we went through the 
big iron gate my dress caught. I jerked 
it free and a piece of it was left hanging. 

For just a second I wondered what Cuy 
would think when he came back and found 
me gone. Then I knew he’d go to Co- 
renne—and she would tell him I was sick 
or something. But I’d have to see him 
in the morning and square myself. To tell 
the truth, I was so rattled I couldn't think 
connectedly. about anything. 

When I got my dress changed and went 
to him, he put his arms around my neck 
and kissed me, and then went right off 
into a natural sleep. The doctor, who was 
still there, said he thought everything 
would be all right, now. 

I slept late the next morning and when 
I went to-Uncle’s room, Paul told me he 
had got up and dressed and gone in his 
car to the factory, sick as he was! Said 
he would show the strikers who was boss! 
He would close the factory down. “But 
the excitement may kill him.” I said 
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“Why did you let him go?” Paul shrugged 
his shouiders eloquently. Who couid stop 
Uncie when he had made up his mind? 
So 1 grabbed my hat and coat and hur- 
ried to Corennes shop. Corenne told me 
Guy had come hunting me the nignt be- 
fore, and she’d told him I got tired of 
waiting for him to come back, and didn’t 
feel well, and had gone home. 

Pretty soon Guy came in, panting with 
excitement. The first thing he said was: 
“I’ve just come from the factory. Mr. 
Bolton was there and sofhebody has be- 
trayed us. I had hard work to make the 
men let Bolton go. He has found out 
that a secret strike has been ordered and 
has closed the factory down. The men 
are wild with rage.” 

We talked a little while and then we 
heard a sound, like a lot of people run- 
ning. Guy went to the window. “It’s 
the strikers,” he said. “I thought I had 
quieted them. I wonder what’s gone 
wrong?” 

The leader of the mob was a girl. Guy 
opened the door and called: “What do 
you want, Tetine?” 

She flourished something that she held 
in her hand. ‘‘We want the girl who wore 
this dress last night. She is the one who 
betrayed us. I followed her to Bolton's 
home.” 

She had the bit of cloth that had been 
torn from my dress by the iron gate. 

Instantly there was Bedlam. A big 
fellow thrust a whip into Guy’s hands. 
“You said you'd horsewhip the person 
who betrayed us. There she is; keep your 
word.” 

The puzzlement in Guy’s face began 
to turn to black anger. I threw my arms 
around his neck. “I did not betray them,” 
Icried. “I didnot! Iam Lester Bolton’s 
niece, that’s why this girl saw me go to 
his house. But I did not betray them.” 

He tried to pull my arms away, but I 
clung to him, pleading. He threw me to 
the floor and the strikers around us jeered 
and laughed. One of the men thrust the 
whip into his hand, saying, “Keep your 
word.” Guy, my Guy, raised the whip to 
strike me. I looked up into his eyes and 
it fell from his hand. Then the man who 
had spoken picked it up and raised it high 
in the air. It would have fallen on me, but 
Guy ran between us and received the 
blow. Then he picked me up and fought 
his way through the crowd with me and 
set me down outside of the door. 

I started to run as he held the others 
back. Then I saw him go down as a stone 
struck him in the head. And I was run- 
ning for my life with all the howling mob 
after me. 

I reached the edge of the wall that sur- 
rounded Uncle’s place, and I saw that I 
never could make the gate. So I made 
one desperate leap and scrambled to the 
top of the wall. Then a stone hit me, 
and I fell, thank Heaven, inside. After 
that nothing bothered me any more. 

When I came to I was in my own bed 
with my head bandaged and a physician 
and Paul bending over me. They told 
me I had barely escaped with my life, as 
my Uncle, not knowing who I was, re- 
fused to let me be carried inside. But 





fortunately Paul had arrived in time to 
save me from being delivered to the 
strikers. Good old Paul, again. Now 
my uncle was pacing the fioor of his 
hbrary and had teiegraphed to Mr. Foster 
tv come and get me. I asked weakly, to 
see him. 

Paul went away and came back, saying 
that he would not see me. I shut my 
eyes and turned over on my pillow. So 
the jig was up. I had lost everything. 

That night when I was sieeping, I 
dreamed that Uncle came into my room 
and kissed me. I woke with a start and 
thought I heard stealthy footsteps going 
down the stairs. In the morning I won- 
dered if I had really been dreaming. 

Next morning I got up and dressed my- 
self. 1 was pretty shaky, but I kncw 
Aunt Mary was coming and I wasn't 
going to subject her to the ordeal of stay- 
ing in that house a minute longer than 
necessary. 

I had Paul pack my grip. My trunk 
could go later. I was sitting by the win- 
dow when a taxi drew up. Mr. Foster 
got out and went in. [ began to put on 
my hat and coat, slowly. It didn’t seem 
to me that I could go away without seeing 
Guy again, but I had written to him, 
and it was all that I could do. 

As I went down stairs all the servants 
were lined up to say goodbye to me. 
Some of them were wiping their eyes. 
Anyway, I still had some friends, even if 
they were humble. 

Mr. Foster was in the hall. He took 
my arm and led me toward the library 
door. Uncle saw me coming and turned 
his back. I started to go away. Then 
Uncle came to me and put his arms 
around me, saying, “You are not going 
away; you are going to stay with me.” 

But I had been hurt too much. I shook 
my head. “No, I'll go with Aunt Mary.” 
Then Uncle, like the big child he was, 
began to plead. I looked at him and 
wondered how bad he really wanted me. 
So I said, “I'll stay under these condi- 
tions: Make up your quarrel with Aunt 
Mary and telephone Guy Trippet that you 
will give the men what they want.” 

I never thought he’d swallow such a 
bitter pill as that, but he did. He called 
Foster, shook hands with him, and told 
him to bring Aunt Mary in. Then he got 
Guy on the wire—and the strike was 
ended. It was hard—he swallowed, a 
couple of times, but it was good for him. 

Aunt Mary came in. When I saw her 
sweet face, and her white hair, I ran 
to her and hugged her until she could 
hardly breathe. Then I reached out my 
hand to Uncle and he came over and took 
her hand. And I saw by the look in the 
eyes of each of them that they still cared, 
after all these years. 

We were having a regular family party 
when Guy arrived, with a bunch of his 
men behind him. Uncle told him he could 
thank me for ending the strike. Guy came 
up to me, with his eyes downcast, and his 
hat in his hand. He asked me in a whis- 
per if I could ever forgive him. 

I could. We’re going to have a double 


wedding. And say, it’s great to be a girl 
again 
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ROPER Shampooing is what makes beautiful hair It brings 
Pon all the real life, lustre, natural wave and color, and makes it 

soft, fresh and luxuriant. 

Your hair simply needs frequent and regular washing to keep‘it 
beautiful, but it cannot stand the harsh effect of ordinary soap. 
The free alkah, in ordinary soaps, soon dries the scalp, makes the 
hair brittle and ruins 1t. This is why leading motion picture stars, 
theatrical people and discriminating women use 


MUISIFIED = aul 5 
COCOANUT OIL - : 
SHAMPOOING se 


This clear, pure, and entirely greaseless product, cannot possibly Ss a 

injure, and does not dry the scalp or make the hair brittle, no a - 

matter how often you use it. GET THE GENUINE 

. Loon FOR THIS SIGNATURE 

Two or three teaspoonfuls will cleanse the hair and scalp SL BOM ny 

thoroughly. Simply moisten the hair with water and rub it in % EVERY ORIGINAL BOTTLE 

It makes an abundance of rich, creamy lather, which rinses out PA 

easily, removing every particle of dust, dirt, dandruff and Jz- 

excess oil. The hair dries quickly and evenly, and has LY 


the appearance of being thicker and heavier than itis. It 
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leaves the scalp soft and the hair fine and silky, bright, fresh 
looking and fluffy, wavy and easy to manage 

You can get MULSIFIED COCOANUT OlL at any 
drug store, and a §0 cent bottle should last for months 








If your druggist does not wee: it, an original botel 
TALMAGE wtll be mailed direct upon receipt of the price 
‘ chy 7 ; Sp rlendid for Children 
You may use 
my testimonial THE R. L. WATKINS CO., Cleveland, Ohio 








to the value of 
WATKINS 
MULSIFIED 
CoOcoOANUT 
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JACKIE SAUNDERS 


“I have, for some time, been a constant user 
of Watkins Mutsiriep Cocoanut On, and 
} like it better than anything | have ever used. 


























BLANCHE SWEET 

“I am pleased to 
indorse Warkins 
Mu.siriep Cocoanut 
Ot for shampooing 























MAE MURRAY 
Shampooing with Watkin 

Mutustriep Cocoanut On always 

keeps my hair looking its best 
















4 
MAY ALLISON 


‘Of all the shampoos l hav 
ever used Watkins MutsiFiep 
Cocoanut On, 1s by far the 
superior.” 


























LILLIAN WALKER 
“It keeps my hair looking its best, and 1s so 
easy to use.” 


GAIL KANE 
“I find Watkins Mutsirren Cocoanut On) 
indispensible.” ) 
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Painted by 
Neysa McMein 


This Gracious Face 


is one to carefully regard. It is the San-Tox trade mark and 
it symbols San-Tox Purity on many fragrant and charming 
San-Tox Toilet Preparations, and on many, many other-than- 
toilet San-Tox Preparations, too. On every packet of San- 
Tox blue you will see it; and on every San-Tox druggist’s 
window. 0k for it carefully. You can trust it and the par- 
ticular San-Tox Purity Preparations you have need of. And 
there are 125 San-Tox Preparations—equally pure. 


SAN-TOX FOR PURITY 
De Pree Chicago 


Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed 
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Este, WASHINGTON, D, C.—Nothing fool- 
ish about those questions. Mabel’s “Mickey” 
was turned over to Triangle when Mack 
Sennett withdrew from that concern and Tri- 
angle in turn disposed of it to an independ- 
ent distributor. It will be distributed, gen- 
erally this spring. The song which ’Poleon 
sang in “The Barrier’ and which was used 
as the musical theme for the production was 
“The Song of the North,” which you should 
be able to purchase at any music store 


D. C., Harrispurc, Pa.—Yes, it was easy 
to guess the identity of the drawing you 
enclosed. That is, we know for sure that it 
was intended as a picture of either Mary 
Pickford or Charlie Chaplin. If.you aren’t 
an artist you’re nothing. Zasu Pitts is the 
right name of the girl who played Becky in 
“The Little Princess.” 


D. H., Cuicaco.—Of course if your aunt 
lived eight months in Los Angeles and 
was introduced to Mrs. J. Warren Kerrigan 
“and also held the baby in her arms,” why 
that settles the matter. But perhaps it was 
Mrs. Wallace Kerrigan and J. Warren’s baby 
niece that she met. Did you ever think of 
that? And did you ever consider the ad- 
visability of putting sufficient postage on 
your letters so that the recipient doesn’t 
have to pay it? We thank you. 


I. B., St. JosepH, Mo.—“Is it true that 
the movies will be no more after quite a time 
because enough stories cannot be gotten for 
them?” Just a moment till we gaze into our 
crystal ball. Ah, the answer is “No.” If 
the photoplay industry was to die because of 
the lack of suitable stories, the funeral serv- 
ices would have been held some time ago. 


H. W., Decatur, ILt.—We will have new 
pictures of Geraldine Farrar’s boudoir, with 
other views of her new abode, in our April 
issue. She’s five feet three and weighs 135 
when she’s feeling well. That is, she feels 
best when she weighs 135. 


B. T., Havana, Cusa.—Francis MacDon- 
ald is now with Triangle and two of his 
best roles recently are in “I Love You” with 
Alma Rubens and in “Real Folks,” PHorto- 
PLAY Macazine’s first prize story. 





L. H., Cuicaco.—We are perfectly willing 
to give “Doug” more space, but if he spends 
all his time writing for PHotopray, you 
won’t see much of him on the screen. We’re 
more than willing. 
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OU do not have to be a subscriber to Photoplay Magazine 

to get questions answered in this Department. It is only 
required that you avoid questions which would call tor unduly 
long answers, euch as synopses of plays, or casts of more than 
one play. Do not ask questions touching religion, 
scenario writing or studio employment. Studio addresses 
will not be given in this Department, because a complete list 
of them is printed elsewhere in the magazine each month. 
Write on only one side of the paper. Sign your full name 
and address; only initials will be published if requested. 
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you desire a personal reply, enclose self-addressed, stamped @ ry 


envelope. Write to Questions and Answers, Photoplay 


Magazine, Chicago. - 


LitTLE NELL, MEMPHIs, TENN.—My, what 
a relief to get a letter from a girl who wants 
to be an authoress or a politician! Billie 
Burke never lived in Memphis. Theda Bara, 
Earle Williams and Warren Kerrigan (our 
Chicago friend to the contrary notwith- 
standing) are not married. Fay Tincher was 
the girl in “The Love Pirate.” William 
Hinckley was Martha’s lover in “Martha’s 
Vindication.” 








N order to provide space 

for the hundreds of new 
correspondents in this de- 
partment, it is the aim of 
the Answer Man to refrain 
from repetitions. If you can’t 
find your answer under your 
own name, look for it under 
another. 

All letters sent to this de- 
partment which do not con- 
tain the full name and address 
of the sender, will be disre- 
garded. Please do not violate 
this rule. 











Ima Pest, BrooktyN, N. Y.—We are 
compelled to. stick tosit.that Miss Pickford 
has been married for about seven years, de- 
spite your assurance to the contrary. Audrey 
Berry seems to be off the screen at present. 
The younger sister of Norma Talmadge in 
“The Battle Cry of Peace” was Lucille 
Hammil. 





Curious, MINNEAPOLIS.—Ann Little’s lat- 
est is “Nan of Music Mountain,” with Wal- 
lie Reid. Frank Borzige is not related to 
Herbert Rawlinson. Herb is 32. 





G. C. J., CLEVELAND, O.—No offense taken. 
It is indeed a compliment to be regarded as 
“witty enough to be a woman.” 





ALLISON, Truro, N. S., Canapa.—William 
Hinckley, who played opposite Marguerite 
Clark in “The Amazons,” is not working at 
present, owing to poor health. He is in 
Hollywood, Cal. Miss Clark and Mr. Reid 
will be glad to get letters of appreciation 
from you. 


= 





stars 


SALLY, SOMERVILLE, Mass.—Most 
read the interesting letters which are sent 
them by admirers, but it’s only the most in- 
teresting ones that get personally to a star 
whose mail averages several hundred letters 
a day. Mr. Lockwood is married and has 
been for ten years. Pauline Curley is not 
related to him. How would we meet our 
favorite actor? Just drop him a note and 
tell him to call. 


Hart ADMIRER, WINNIPEG, CANADA.—That 
was a trained horse in “The Cold Deck” 
and it wasn’t killed by that fall. Mr. Hart’s 
hair is dark brown and his eyes are blue. 


Inon, Havana, Cusa.—Sorry to dispute 
your word, but Myrtle Gonzalez is not a 
Cuban but a Californian of Spanish descent 
on one side of the house. She recently mar- 
ried Captain Allen Watt, of the National 
Army. Billie Ritchie is still in the movies, 
with Lehrmann’s Sunshine Comedies. Neva 
is probably trying to figure out what to 
write you. 


M. W., NASHVILLE, TENN.—Emmy Weh- 
len’s leading man in “The Pretenders” was 
Paul Gordon. J. W. Johnston played oppo- 
site Mable Taliaferro in “God’s Half Acre” 
and Raymond McKee in “The Sunbeam.” 
William Worthington, Jr., was the little boy 
with Ella Hall in “Polly Redhead.” Vivian 
Rich’ was William Farnum’s leading woman 
in “The Price of Silence.” Kathlyn Williams 
played in “The Rosary” and Wheeler Oak- 
man, now Edith Storey’s leading man, 
played oposite. Don’t hesitate to write at 
any time. We’re here to tell you what you 
want to know if you want to know anything 
that we know. 


VovAGEUR, MELBOURNE, AUSTRALTIA.—Just 
drop a line to Miss Mae Murray, Universal 
City, Cal., and she’ll send you a photograph. 
Mabel Normand is not married. 


Ricat, Mopesto, Cat.—Enjoyed your 
Kayseebee very much, but pardon us for de- 
clining to enter any controversy. We've 
only one life to live and if we must give it 
up, the U. S. has the first call. Wonder if 
it wouldn’t do some of our stars good to live 
in your town a while, that is, of course, if 
the name of a town has any effect on its 
inhabitants. We have a few candidates to 
start the migration. 


Jack, New York City.—Sorry, old top, 
but we’re not running an exchange bureau. 
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| at the studios. 
| ask for photographs and if they like the 
| photos, they’ll make a film test of you and 
| if they like the test, they’re likely to give 
|; you a job. But see them yourself. 
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Questions and Answers 


(Continued) 


H., Rostrypate, Mass.—It’s much easier 
right now for a boy of 18 to break into 
the army than into the movies -But if you 
decide for the latter, the nearest center of 
activity is New York City. Maurice Cos- 
tello seems to have vanished from the screen. 


| His last appearance was about two years 
| ago in “The Crimson Stain,” a serial. 





THREE BeLies, MILLEDGEVILLE, GA.—The 


| only “hint” we can give you is to become 
| the three most beautiful girls in the world. 


Then your ambitions will be realized. But 
don’t forget to keep the wrinkles out of 


| your thinking works at the same time. 





E. W., New York City.—The only way 
to get in is to see the employment directors 
If they like your looks they’ll 





Mavup, Canton, Itt.—Nina Byron is 17 
and a native of New Zealand. Never be- 
lieve a divorce rumor till you see in the 
papers that a suit has been filed. Even then 
it may be a mistake. Enjoyed your criticism 


| of the players and the magazine, to say 
nothing of the personal bouquet. 


T’anks 
terribly. 


E. B., Waveranp, Inp.—Helen Holmes 


| has been with the Signal Company which 


suspended operations at the completion of 
“The Lost Express.” But the suspension 


| was probably only a temporary affair. James 
| Cruze is with Lasky. 


Francis Ford with 





Metro-Yorke and Grace Cunard is “at 
liberty.” 

Maurice, Quesec, CaNnapa—Not  ac- 
quainted with “Every Girl’s Dream” so 


can’t give you the cast. But we can guess 
the dream—to be a movie queen. That 
right? Doris Grey isn’t married. Corinne 
Griffith hasn’t confided her age to us. 


MorENO ADMIRER, SHEFFIELD, IA.—No, he 
isn't married. He is five feet ten tall and has 
brown hair and ditto eyes. Write as much 
and as often as you like. 





BrryL, Lincotn, Nes.—Charlie Chaplin 
has his own company and he is not mar- 
ried. Perhaps you have an exaggerated idea 
of our forbearance. You just ought to see 
us lose our temper *when the boy doesn’t 
put enough—chocolate in our ice cream soda. 


E. A., PHiLapELPHIA.—Milton Sills’ latest 
was “Souls Adrift.”” We have instructed the 
editor to have an interview with Milton in 
the immediate future. 





R. P., Batavia, Itt.—No, thank hevings, 
we don’t know everything about them. 
Vivian Rich is still in pictures and May 
Allison is about to come back, we are told. 
May is not married. 





H. L., Pittssurcu, Pa—Mae Murray 
played in the Follies in 1915 and 1914 and 
Ann Pennington was in the same gang. Yes, 
she took a very prominent part so you win 
the parfaits. Congratulations. 





Mexican, San ANTONIO, Tex.—Gladys 
Hulette has no other name. Write Mollie 
King and Pearl White, care Pathe, Jersey 
City, N. J. 


B. T., Musxecon, Micu.—Frank Keenan 
is under contract to Pathe so it is a pretty 
safe bet that you'll be seeing him back on 
the screen soon. 


F. M., Primeuar, [A.—Yourre right; both 
Hobart Bosworth and Walter Long were 
Prussians in “The Littie American.” “Stella 
Maris,” adapted from William J. Locke’s 
novel of that name, is Mary Pickford’s lat- 
est release. So far as we know none of 
those you mention charge for their pictures. 


R. L., Brooktyn, N. Y¥.—Pearl White’s 
hair is still red. June Caprice has light hair 
and blue eyes. Mary Pickford’s eyes are 
hazel. No we haven’t blue eyes and curly 
hair; wrong again. 

J. M. L., Roanoke, Va.—Victor Slim 
Potel is with Sunshine Comedies, Holly- 
wood; W. E. Lawrence can be reached at 
Lasky’s. Tom Chatterton, Orrin Johnson 
and Billy Quirk are not permanently asso- 
ciated with any company at present. Our 
usual love to the Bushman Club. 





H. C., EpHraim, Utan.—Because of war 
conditions there is little activity in foreign 
studios. The Itala in Italy, the Great North- 
ern in Denmark and the Ideal in London 
are three of the leading foreign companies. 





MarGueriteE, Montreart, CANapa.—Julian 
Eltinge’s right name is William Dalton; he 
is not married and his age is somewhere 
around 34. Seena Owen is not playing at 
present. She is in her early twenties. Sorry 
you were neglected in the past. 


Lucy, Pen Arcyt, Pa.—For the lovva 
Mike, don’t ask us why certain things were 
or weren’t done in any serial. Even a mind 
reader couldn’t tell you because there is no 
way he could find out. If you don’t get 
this send a three cent stamp for diagram. 
Frank Andrews was Pauline Frederick’s first 
husband, but he was not Frank Andrews, 
the actor. 





W. R. U., 2Npd., Toronto, CANapa.— 
Vernon Steele is nearly six feet long, has a 
nice disposition, is good to dumb animals and 
loves flowers. He was last in “Bab’s Matinee 
Idol.” Walliee Reid was in “The Little 
Country Mouse” with Blanche Sweet. Write 
again; your chirography is so easy to decode. 


L. V. N., Brookryn, N. ¥.—Mary Pick- 
ford was not one of those in the Hollywood 
Studio Club picture. Jack Pickford and 
Olive Thomas were married on October 25, 
1916. 





SKYROCKET, NORTHAMPTON, Mass.—Wil- 
liam Hinckley has played in “The Children 
in the House,” “The Three Brothers,” “The 
Lily and the Rose,” “The Amazons” and 
other photoplays. As he is very ill, it is 
doubtful if photographs may be obtained. 

SPIZZERINKTUM, INDEPENDENCE, Mo.—So 
you think Wallie is wonderful because he 
comes from Missouri? Well, we _ never 
thought of that. Missouri is a dandy place 
to come away from, isn’t it? Doug is from 
Denver but his parents went through Mis- 
souri to get there. Personally we never 
cared for Missouri in our early days be- 
cause we could never remember whether 
St. Louis or Kansas City was the capital of 
the state. Harrison Ford isn’t telling his 
age, except to the exemption board. 


Sirver Spurs, St. Paut, Mrnn.—Yours 
is probably an incurable case but it’s pretty 
hard to remain true to one screen favorite 
when he insists on playing each time with 
a different company. We're going to have 
an interview with him some day but it 
won't be a six pager. Last with Emily 
Stevens in “Outwitted.” 


Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 
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Brings Beauty 
While You Sleep 


Just leave pure, snow-white Pompeian 
NIGHT Cream with its delicate perfume 
on your face as you fall asleep. Then in 
the morning see how soft and smooth is 
your skin! But you must be faithful—every night—for time 
and weather are daily stealing beauty and youth from your face. 


Jars, 40c and 80c at the stores 


Mary Pickford Art Panel 


No advertising on front 


~~ 
ie tet) 


LS) 





Or 


IPL 





S2n\. 


Is anybody in your family troubled with Dan- 
druf? If so, don’t Jet the matter be neglected, 
as Dandruff often causes the hair to fall out. 
Our new product, Pompeian HAIR Mas- 


——_“ 


sage, has already won thousands of friends 
all over the country because it has stopped 
their Dandruff. It is a liquid (not a cream) 
and 1s not oily or sticky Delightful to use. 
60c and $1.10 bottles at the stores. 


Miss Pickford, the world’s most popular woman, 
has again honored Pompeian by posing exclu- 
sively for the 1918 panel. Size 714 x 28 inches. 
Daintily colored. Please clip the coupon for 
panel and sample of Pompeian NIGHT Cream. 











THE POMPEIAN MFG. COMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio 



















[euccesceuecs Cut off, sign, and sendsssessscsass 


Pompeian MASSAGE Cream 


is an entirely different cream. It’s 
pink. It is rubbed in and out of the 
s':in, cleansing the pores and bring- 
ing the glow of health to tired, sallow 
cheeks. Especially good for oily skins. 
55c, £0c, and $1.05 at the stores. 


(Stamps accepted, coin preferred) 
The Pompeian Mfg. Co. 
2131 Superior Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 


Gentlemen: TIenclose 10c for a 1918 Mary Pickford 
Art Panel and a sample of Pompeian NIGHT Cream 


Everyman’s Pledge 
America shall win this war! 


THEREFORE, I will work, 
I will save, I will sacrifice, I 
will endure, I will fight 
cheerfully, and to my utmost 
-as tf the whole issue of the 
struggle depended on me alone, 
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Do You Need 
More Money 
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to help yourself ? 


Then join the vast army of World's Star Money 
Makers 

The World's Star Army is made up of happy, pros 
perous, contented women, They enjoy steady in- |] 
comes from an agreeable, dignitied business—a busi- |] 





ness admirably suited to their needs. Among them 
are married and unmarried women— young, middle 
aged and elderly—women with families and wi: hout 

some devoting purt time, many their entire atten- 


tion. All are ur direction 


More Than 15000 Helped | 


During our 23 


protitably engaged under « 


years in business selling the output 


| 
consumer | 








of our immense mills, direct to t.¢ 
throug’: local representatives, we have shown thou | 
sands of women the way to get the needed mone | 


to meet the increased cost of living 


the family, to educate the children, et You, too, 
can free yourself from worries and have mone. com 
ing ‘a. Write usatonceand receive full information 


* Near! 


Worlds Star 


Hosiery ana Ren Kyi 
Underwear 


Unsurpassed quality and exceptional value keep 
up the demand for these goods wherever introduced, | 
This makes it easy to get an keep customers and | 
to build up a permanent business | 


Your Success Assured 


| 

y everyone knows the names of our products | 
| 

| 

} 

| 

} 


experience is necessary. Our most successful 
bexan with no experience v t 

just how to proceed. We he 
»w to continue makir 


you plain! 


show you h« g money 


Make the Start 


The opportunity 
Don't ue lay. Write 


Our Sree 


It remains 
lately for full pa artic jlars. 


is here 
immed 


Cata 





Dept. 431 Bay City, Mich. 


We have been here in this business 23 years i} 
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pone and Answers 
Continued) 


GerTIE, CaLcary, CANADA.—If you mean 
“The Marked Woman,” the leading roles 
were played by Barbara Tennant and W. J. 
the chief 
parts were played by Gretchen Lederer and 
Lloyd Whitlock. 


G. M., Panama, R. P.—Charles 
married and his wife is not of the screen 
We don’t know the Silent Menace, but we 
bet we know his nationality. Theda Bara 
will send you a picture if you write her. 

A. E. P., Westvitte, N. S., CaNnapa— 
Grace Darmond is now with Vitagraph. She 
was born in Toronto. Mary Miles Minter 
is with Mutual at Santa Barbara, Cal. 


Ray is 








A. B. R., Leora, S. D—Bryant Washburn 
is married and his wife was once on the 
screen under her maiden name, Mabel For- 
rest. He is now with Pathe, Glendale, Cal. 
Hazel Daly is now with Selig and can be 
reached care of that company in Chicago. 


L. M., PuHrvapetpHia—We 


understand 


| that Miss Farrar does not make a practice 


| “Down to Earth” 





of sending out her photographs. 
longer with Lasky 


She is no 


Patricia, QueBec, CaNnapa.—Knowledge 
of English is not a requisite. If you have 
the ideas you can get by as a scenario 
writer but of course you must know enough 
of the language to get your stuff over. You 
seem qualified in that respect. 


ALLEN, Hartrorp, Conn.—Eileen Percy is 
the girl who played with Fairbanks in 
and “Painted Post.” She 


is a native of Ireland and seventeen years 
old. Charles Ray never played with Sir 
Herbert Tree 


F. A. F., Hartrorp, Conn.—Carl Ullman 
and Melbourne MacDowell were the fighters 
in “The Flame of the Yukon.” Kenneth Har- 
lan was the guy “wot won out” in that pro- 
cuction. 

Douctas, Toronto, CAN. 
five feet six inches tall. 
feet four. Elton is Douglas Fairbanks’ in 
between name. His birthday is May 23rd. 
We'll do our durndest to get that picture 


—Irene Castle 
Eileen Percy, five 


S.S., New Yorx City.—We are glad you 


| came again even though it is the third time. 


to help support | | 


_|| | jump—we 


We hope it won’t be three and out. All right, 
here goes: Samuel D. S. would like to cor- 
respond with some young men. He promises 
to answer all letters sent him. There, we’ve 
done it. 





V. B. Jr., New York City.—Mary Miles 
Minter will be sixteen on April Fools Day 


of 1918. 1515 Santa Barbara Street is her 
address. Enjoyed the jokes. Especially the 
one about the two feet. How under the sun 


did you guess that we had two? Some in- 


tuition you possess. 





J. W., Lees, ENc.—Your letter was a real 
treat. Fannie Ward isn’t a product of your 
own beloved country, though she lived in 
England for many years. Her daughter is 
on your side of the pond now. Miss Ward 
is forty-four or five. 

L. O. T., Rockrorp, I1t.—It would be 
great to come out and visit you at camp, 
ut we can’t get away. Who'd answer for 
Answer Man if we skipped? 


th Bn 
Artcraft 


Fats, Montr.—Better ask 
just how far Mary had to 
never exaggerate 


GREAT 
Corp. 


G. B., ALtBury, N. S. W.—“The Ameri- 
cano” was made more than a year af0. No 
cast for “Nicholas Nickleby.” Bessie Love 
was the shero in “The Good-Bad Man.” 
Loretta Blake opposite Douglas Fairbanks in 
“His Picture in the Papers.” Marjorie Wil 
son in “Double Trouble.” Marshall Neilan 
with Mary Pickford in “A Girl of Yester- 
day.” David Powell with Mary in “The 
Dawn of a Tomorrow.” You are wrong 
Doug has blue eyes and brown hair. The 
cast of “The Governor’s Lady” foflows- 
Daniel Slade, James Neill; Mary Slade, Edith 
Wynn Mathison; Robert Hayes, Tom For 
man; Senator Strickland, Theodore Roberts; 
Katherine Strickland, May Allison. It is 
necessary for the screen folk to furnish all 
ordinary wearing apparel which means every 
thing but costume-play finishings. Mary 
Pickford has been married seven years and 


Douglas Fairbanks about eleven Edna 
Hunter was Rita in “The Common Law” 
and Arthur Hoops played opposite Olga 


Petrova in “Playing with Fire.” 


EpMUND, SAN ANTONIO, TExAs.—You 
ought to be glad just to have Charles Chap- 
lin alive and with us without bothering us 
monthly about his religion. We'd like to 
tell you if we knew, but couldn’t if we did, 
so what’s the use in worrying. 


A. K., Pittsrietp, Mass.—You flatter us 
by saying you hate to bother our brains 
Perhaps you are taking a little too much 
for granted. It is possible that we haven’t 
any. All the stars when appearing before 
the camera use makeup. It has to be did 
Can’t give you the names of all those epi- 
sodes. Here are some: One, “The Seven 
Pearls ;” two, “The Air Peril;” five, “Between 
Fire and Water;” six, “The Abandoned 
Mine ;” seven, “The False Pearl;” eight, “The 
Man Trap;” nine, “The Warning on the 
Wire;” ten, “The Hold-Up;” eleven, “The 
Gems of Jeopardy ;” twelve, “Buried Alive;” 
thirteen, “Over the Falls;” fourteen, “The 
Tower of Death.” “The Fatal Ring:” Epi- 
sode one, “The Violet Diamond;” eight, “The 
Switch in the Safe;” eleven, “The Short 
Circuit ;” twelve, “The Desperate Chance;’ 
fourteen, “The Painted Safe;” fifteen, “The 
Dagger Duel;” sixteen, “The Double Dis- 
guise;” seventeen, “The Death Weight;” 
eighteen, “The Subterfuge;” nineteen, “The 
Crystal Maze.” And so people come up to 
you every day and ask you if you are an 
actress. My, my, how very thrilling. People 
come up to us and say, “Poor old man, he 
must be ninety.” You just come along for 
information any time, we'll be glad to have 
you. 


TIDDLE-DE-WINKS, CHARLESTON, S. C.— 
Editorially speaking we are we. Olive Tell 
doesn’t tell how old she is. She is not mar- 
ried. Don’t know about that Charleston 
company with Edna Mayo. Is Charleston 
seeking one of those expensive places in the 
sun? 


Minky, Fort Dopvcr, IA.—The price of 
nlm rental depends almost entirely on how 
soon your theater receives it after release. 
The pictures you mention are no more ex 
pensive than other high-class pictures. 


L. B., INDEPENDENCE, 
Creighton Hale opposite Marguerite Clark 
in “Snow White.” Florence Vidor was Ses- 
sue Hayakawa’s leading lady in “Hashimura 
Togo.” Elliott Dexter played with Blanche 
Sweet in “Public Opinion.” Dorothy Dal- 
ton’s hero in “Wild Winship’s Widow” was 
Joe King. We are glad you like us; few 
people do 


Ore.—That was 


(Continued on page 123) 
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How | Saved $50 on My Clothes This 


Season 


By Marion Louise Taylor 


ESTERDAY 
slipped into 
and was 


after lunch I had just 
my new blue one-piece 
getting ready to go 

downtown when the door bell rang 
ind who should it be but Janet Burson. 
Janet used to live next door, but they moved 
to a little place in the country last summer 
ind I hadn't seen her in nearly six months. 


dress 


Maybe it was because we used to go on all 
our clothes-buying expeditions together, but, 
anyway the first thing Janet exclaimed as 
she stood in the door was: “Oh! Marion, tell 
me, where in the world did you get that stun 
ning dress?” 

‘T'll give you three guesses,” I said, and 
I'll admit I fairly bubbled with joy when she 
named the three most exclusive and expen- 
sive shops in town. 

“Wrong—every time,” I 
made it all myself!” 

“But, Marion!” she fairly gasped, “made 
it yourself-—how—when—where did you ever 
learn’ You never used to sew a stitch!” 

‘IT know I didn’t,” I answered quite as 
readily, “but I made this dress, just the same, 
and not only this, but so many other things 
that [I have more clothes than I have ever had 
before and—if you please, in our safe deposit 
box is a $50 Liberty Bond bought with what I 
saved from my clothes allowance this season 


announced, “I 


“Well, tell me this minute how you did it.” 

So I went to the closet and came back with 
in armful of dainty things that fairly made 
Janet stare in wide-eyed astonishment. 

“To begin with,” I said, “this dress I have 
yn is an exact reproduction of an 


model | 


exclusive 
t shop window marked $35. 


Saw 1n 








































$10.50 for the materials 
and I think they are really of better quality 
Here’s a little crepe de chine petticoat that 
would have cost at least $6 in any shop. I 
paid for the materials just $ And here’s 


it cost me exactly 


$2.90. 
a tailored dress that Jack says is the prettiest 
thing I ever wore. I copied it from a fashion 
magazine, and materials, braid and everything 
cost exactly $11. Sister bought one downtown 


that is not nearly so nice and she paid $28 
for it. 
sé HEN TI made two house dresses, four 


aprons, a taffeta petticoat and lin- 

gerie that I saved altogether more 
than $10 on. Beside, I’ve made three school 
dresses for Betty and all her little undergar 
ments. Oh, Jack wouldn't believe I could do 
it, but when I bought that Liberty Bond with 
what I'd saved on clothes in three months, 
he said, ‘Marion, you’re a wonder. You'v 
never had such clothes—and to have them 
tor /ess than you ever spent before. Well, 
I guess I'll quit worrying about the high cost 
of living.’ ”’ 


“But you haven’t told me yet,” insisted 
Janet, “where you learned.” 
“Well, then, listen and you shall hear 


\bout four months ago I read in a magazine 
about an institute of domestic arts and 
sciences that had developed a wonderful new 
plan of teaching dressmaking and millinery 
by which you could learn right at home in 
leisure time. That was a new idea to me but 
I began to think how much it would mean if 
I could make my own clothes, so I wrote to 
them. They sent me the most interesting book 
that told all about their courses, explained 
just exactly how you could learn every step 
in dressmaking or millinery even though you 
had had no experience whatever. Possibly 
‘ven then I might have doubted if they had 
not told me about the success of so many othcr 
women and sent me copies of their letters 
Why, think, Janet, more than 9000 women 
ind girls have already learned to make their 
own clothes by this new plan. Among them 
ire more than 4000 home women, 700 dress 
300 teachers and hundreds of busi 
ness women, girls at school or college, girls 
employed in offices, stores and factories. You 
see it doesn’t make the slightest difference 
where you live. There are members of the 
Institute in the big cities, in small towns and 
in the country, on ranches in the far west, 
even in China, in Australia, in South Africa, 
all learning with the same success as if they 
were together in a class room. Isn't it won 
derful ? 


makers, 


66 ELL, I joined the Institute, and 
when my first lessons came I saw 
at once why it is so easy to learn. 

Ikvery step is explained so clearly that even 
little Betty could understand it. And there 
are hundreds and hundreds of actual photo- 
graphs that show just exactly what to do. 
Once I began studying, it was so fascinating 
that I wanted to spend every spare minute 
on my lessons. You see, the delightful part 
of it is that almost at once you start making 
ictual garments—in the fourth lesson I made 
this waist! 

“T didn’t think about it at first, but after a 
bit | realized that in learning to make my 
own clothes [ was also learning something 
that I could turn to profit if I ever wanted to, 


or if—by any chance—I should ever be left 
to make my own way. Since then I have 
found that hundreds of women and girls 


have taken up dressmaking or millinery as a 
business—as a result of these courses. Many 
of them have opened shops of their own and 


have splendid incomes 

“I’ve nearly completed my dressmaking 
course now, and I'm going to take up mil- 
linery next. [ can make my own hats then 


for a fourth of what they cost in a shop—”’ 


UT Janet broke in right there, “Marion, 
B this is the most wonderful thing I ever 

heard of. Tell me where to write, so I 
can find out all about it myself.” 

So T told her that if she would send to the 
Woman's Institute of Domestic Arts and 
Sciences, Dept. 17-C, Scranton, Pa., and 
would tell them whether she was most inter- 
ested in home dressmaking or professional 
dressmaking or millinery, they would send 
ker without cost or obligation handsome book- 
lets telling all about the Institute and its 
methods 

I happen to know that the cost of clothes 
is going to be even higher next year than it 
is this, so that if you, my dear reader, would 
like to know more about how you can easily 
have more and prettier clothes this spring 
and save at 
least $50 as I 
did, I 
that you, 
write prompt 
ly or, better 
send the 
below 


suggest 















tov, 


yet, 
coupon 
which I 

arranged for 
your conven 


have 


ence 
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Address— 


[1] Home Dressmaking 
{] Professional Dressmaking 


Name____ 


WOMAN’S INSTITUTE, Inc., Dept. 17-C, Scranton, Pa. 


Please send me one of your booklets and tell me how I can learn the subject marked below 


{] Millinery 
L] Teaching Sewing 





Please specify whether Mrs. or Miss) 
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Lift Corns out 
with Fingers 


A few drops of Freezone 
loosen corns or calluses 
so they peel off 














' 
Apply a few drops of Freezone 
upon a tender, aching corn or a 
callus. The soreness stops 
shortly the entire corn or callus 
loosens and can be lifted off with- 
out a twinge of pain. 


Freezone removes hard corns, 
soft corns, also corns between 
the toes and hardened calluses. 
Freezone does not irritate the sur- 
rounding skin. You feel no pain 
when applying it or afterward. 


Women! Keep a tiny bottle of 
Freezone on your dresser and 
never let a corn ache twice. 


Please Try Freezone 


Small bottles can be had at any drug 
store in the Untted States or Canada. 


The Edward Wesley Co., Cincinnati, O. 





BEAUTIFUL NAILS 


are Nature’s own jewels for the hands. With 
NAILUX vou can keep a permanent lusteron your 
nails, a brilliant polish that defies soap and water. 
NAILU. a nail food, keeps the 

nails from getting brittle 
One anplication and your nails will have all the 
exquisite finish of Mother-o-Pearl for one week. 


n Is 
Introductory Cer See eee =F: ‘an i 
our special combination list of guarante at vilet specialtic r 
25 Only¢ one to es Sen 42 25« now befo offe >r in withdrawn. 


Money Refunded if Dissatistied 
HERMO CO., 544 East 63rd Street, CHICAGO 











Every advertisement in Photoplay is guaranteed 
not only by the advertiser, but by the publisher 
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The Shadow Stage 


(Continued from page 72) 


A MODERN MUSKETEER—Artcraft 


Draft the dictionary, order the thesau- 
rus into intensive training, mobilize the 
superlatives and equip the book of 
similes for the first line trenches—“‘A 
Modern Musketeer” has arrived. Here 
Douglas the Fairbanks at his most 
Douglasish and eke at his Fairbanksest. 
Here is the breaker of all speed records in 
the speediest of all forms of entertain- 
ment making all his past performances 
look like the funeral march of a colony 
of paralyzed snails. Here Briareus 
threshing about with every one of his 
hundred arms at once. D’Artagnan, for- 
sooth! Fairbanks makes the Dumas 
swashbuckler seem a popinjay, a milksop, 
a wearer of wrist watches in times of 
peace, a devotee of the sleeve handker- 
chief, a nursery playmate, an eater of 
prune whip, a drinker of pink lemonade, 
a person susceptible to hay fever, a 
wearer of corn plasters, an habitue of 
five o'clock teas, a reader of “Polyanna.” 
Ned Thacker was born to the tune of a 
Kansas cyclone, and absorbed the mes- 
sage of the elemental Donnybrook into 
his small person. From that moment his 
energies consumed him with a desire for 
adequate expression. There was not suf- 
ficient elbow room in the Kansas town, 
so Thacker headed west. On the rim of 
the Grand Canyon he found his proper 
battlefield. Even his dynamic soul con- 
templated with awe that vast chasm, so 
that he could barely gasp, “Gosh, what a 
gully!” Here, up and down the mile- 
ceep ditch he fought with a nest of out- 
laws to win The Girl. He bathes in hair- 
breadth escapes as a lady daintily points 
her immaculate, pink digits at the finger- 
bowl, and with no greater disaster. There 
is nothing left but for Doug to scale the 
bare face of El Capitan in the Yosemite, 
and he will have trampled the entire 
geography of this hemisphere under his 
never-slips. Here and there in the rush 
of it, one catches glimpses of a support- 
ing cast, in particular Frank Campeau, 
Tully Marshall and Marjorie Daw. But 
it is hard to remember just what they 
did. Undoubtedly their performances de- 
serve highest praise; the point of the 
stiletto is like a needle, but it is not much 
of a weapon with a few tons of shells 
being dumped in your back yard every 
few minutes. 


is 


is 


BETTY TAKES A HAND—Triangle 


“The voice with the smile wins,” is 
one of the most popular mottoes of mod- 
ern business life. It is equally true that 
“Betty 
Takes a Hand” is a picture full of smiles. 
The story, by Katherine Kavanaugh, won 
the second prize in the scenario contest 
conducted by Puortroptay for Triangle, 
and is the first of the prize winners to 
produced. The plot is known to 
readers of this compendium of cinematic 
knowledge, as it appeared in fiction form 
last month. One fact concerning the 
drama is especially worth noting, as it is 
unique—this is a comedy, not a farce, 
and yet it has a dramatic motive. Betty 
Marshall believes her father is poor be- 


cause he has been def.auded by relatives 
and a former mining partner in con- 
spiracy. She sets out to even things up 
Yet there is no villain in the tale. Even 
when the spectator is most anxious that 
Betty should get the better of the man 
who owns the millions that she believes 
should belong to her father, he feels no 
rancor against the millionaire. For this 
man, too, has a smile. Even when the 
society dame refuses to take Betty on a 
yachting cruise for fear her own daughter 
will be outshone, there is no bitterness 
since this autocratic lady also has a 
smile. Still the drama remains, strong 
and insistent. Betty meets the man she 
thinks ruined her father, but she is not 
vindictive. She smiles, and sacrifices her 
comfort to his when they are marooned in 
the hills. It is all charming, wholesome 
free from daggers of steel or thought 
And on top of it all comes a little O 
Henry twist of plot at the end that sends 
everyone away loving every character in 
the story. Olive Thomas as Betty is 
sparkling as champagne and _ nonintoxi- 
cating as spring water. George Hernandez 
as the supposed villain is picturesque as 


always. Charles Gunn is more than a 
mere leading man; his comedy supple- 


ments that of Miss Thomas delightfully. 


TOTO COMEDIES— Pathe 


Toto is like the filet of sole you get 


at the restaurant—he looks as if he’s 
boneless, but you know he isn’t. This 
lively person with the reversible knee- 


joints, after two years of hilarity at the 
New York Hippodrome, was procured by 
Pathe for picture farces. His first two 
creations have just been divulged—‘The 
Movie Dummy” and “The Junk Man.’ 
In the former, Toto—the man’s real name 
is Novello—takes the place of the dummy 
which is used to double for the villain in 
explosions and such, in moving pictures, 
and is handled roughly, to say the least. 
He flops about like a sack of excelsior, 
but he gets in his little digs now and 
then as well. In “The Junk Man” he is 
a more purposeful hero, and skips nimbly 
through numerous acrobatic stunts. The 
success of these comedies lies in the fact 
that Toto is a new figure on the screen, 
with talents widely differing from those 
of Chaplin, Arbuckle, Lloyd, Semon, et al 
He is no imitator. 


BASHFUL — Pathe 


Harold Lloyd will soon be _ better 
known under his own name than under 
that of Lonesome Luke, if he does many 
pictures like “Bashful.” Here all the es- 
sential fun of “Baby Mine” is condensed 
to a single reel. Bebe Daniels grows 
prettier every day. 


EMPTY POCKETS—Brenon 


Be not misled by the title. “Empty 
Pockets” is not a story of the poor, nor 
yet of the impoverished rich. It is a 
description of the condition in which a 
certain dead man’s garments were found 
“Copper Colored Hair” would have been 
a better title. There were three voung 
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ONO'S ExTRAL 
VANISHING, 


Cc 
Laborator-es 
CLINTON, CONN. Su 





¢ the difference 


Rub Pond’s Cold Cream on oné hand; rub Pond’s Vanishing Cream on the other. Learn 


tust when each should be used: 


Every woman whoreally understands 
how to make her skin lovely has 
found that she needs fwo creams 
in oil cream (cold cream) for cleans- 
ing and massage, and a greaseless, 
anishing cream, to protect the skin 
from roughness and chapping; to 
<eep it smooth and delicately radiant. 


Pond’s Cold Cream is an oil cream, for 
‘leansing and massage only. Unless a cold 
‘ream is easy to work into the pores and free 
from all grit, it does not thoroughly cleanse 
and benefit the skin. ‘Che moment you use 
Pond’s Cold Cream you will be delighted with 
its smoothness and perfect consistency. ‘Try 
t tonicht. 


Vanishing Cream —the cream 

women had wanted for years 
Pond’s Vanishing Cream is wholly differ- 
ent from any other cream you have ever used. 
For years women had only oil creams, which 
were so unsuited for daytime use. No mat- 
ter how thoroughly one wiped them off, the 
vil in these creams wou/d leave the face shiny 


Che chemists of the famous Pond’s Extract 
Company, after months of study and experi- 
ment, found the ideal formula for an abso- 
lutely greaseless and protective cream in the 
product now known as Pond’s Vanishing 
Cream. 


Use Pond’s Vanishing Cream freely, with- 
out fear of any disagreeable oiliness, whenever 
you want your skin to look especially lovely. 


You will find it wonderful also for chapped 
skin. Just before going out, soften your skin 
with a slight application. Women say they 
never would have believed anything could 
keep their skin so perfectly smooth, soft 
and delicately colored all winter as Pond’s 
Vanishing Cream does. 


If your skin has already become rough or 
reddened, bathe it liberally with Vanishing 
Cream tonight and allow the skin to absorb 
it. Almost at once the redness and painful- 
ness will disappear and your skin will soon 
take on its normal pliancy. 


Neither Pond’s Vanishing Cream nor 
Pond’s Cold Cream will cause the growth 
of hair or down. 


how each one benefits the skin as the other cannot. 


Sample tubes of both creams, free! 


Tear out the coupon and mail it today fora 
free sample tube of both Pond’s Vanishing 
Cream and Pond’s Cold Cream. Or send 
Sc and we will send you tubes of each cream 
large enough to last two weeks. Address 
Pond’s Extract Co., 135 Hudson Street, 
New York City. 


Mail Coupon For Free Samples Today ! 


POND'S EXTRACT CO. 
135 Hudson St., New York City 
Please send me free the items checked 
Free sampie tube of Pond's Vanishing Crean 
Free sample tube of Pond's Cold Cream 
Instead of the free samples, I desire the items checked 
below, for which I enclose the required amount 
A 4c sample tube of Pond's Vanishing Cream 
A 4c sample tube of Pond’s Cold Cream 
enough to last two weeks) 


N ame 
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FACE POWDER. 
The followers of Fashion's dic- 
tates prefer Freeman’s because of 


its exquisite quality. Freeman's 


does not rub off. 
Try a box of your favorite tint— 


at any toilet counter-—or send 4 
cents in stamps for miniature box. 


The Freeman Perfume Co. 
Dept. 101 Cincinnati, Ohio 












Prices 


Our Diamonds are distinctive in 
beauty and brilliancy. A Genuine 
iamond is always a safe invest- 
ment. With etores in leadin 
cities, and our extensive Mai 
Order House, our large purchasing 
power puts us in position to make 
prices which are impossible for 
small concerns to meet. 
























The Handsome 
Solid Gold La Valliere 


No. 925, here shown, is our big lead- 
er. Four beautiful, perfect-cut 
Genuine Diamonds, 
Terms: $5 Down, 
$2.50 a Month 





Send for Free Catalog 


There are over 2,000 illustrations of 
Diamonds, Watches, Jewelry, etc. 
hatever you select will be sent ali 
shipping charges prepaid. You see 
examine the article right In lo 
va Your own hands. If satisfied, pay 
= one-fifth of purchase price and keep 
j it; balance divided into eight equal 
amounts, payable monthly. ur 
Catalog Shows all the new watches 
—15, 17, 19, 21, 23 Jewels, adjusted. 
Guaranteed by the factory and fur- 
ther guaranteed b . Watches 
that pass railroad ins inspection as 
low as $2 50a month. Every article 
in our Catalog is a selected 
and priced direct to you 


National Credit Jewele 
DEPT. L502 108 N. STATE ST. 
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10¢ ~~. 


buys this superb triple silver-plated Lyrie Cornet. 
Se..t to you on free trial. } lay on it a week before 
you decide to buy. Test it in every wuy right in 
yourown home, Handsome carrying case free on 
ep.cial offer. 


tytomy f for our big 176 page book 


of all musicaii.istruments, 
ke your cho.ce of any musical instrument — 
now. S lidi-ect to you at the rock-bottom prices. 
THE RUDOLPH WURLITZER COMPANY - Dept. 1533 
East 4ta Street, Cincinnati, Omo 
Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago, jill. 
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The Shadow Stage 


(Continued ) 


women with copper-colored hair who 


' might have wished the death of the man 











Every advertisement in 


in question. So it sets you guessing, this 


switt-moving story, beginning with the 
discovery of the body, and then going 


back and relating the events in sequence, 
leading to the man’s death. In the dead 
man’s clenched fist were found a few 
strands of copper-colored hair. Was it 
the rich girl, the poor girl, the cabaret 
girl, or the cast-off mistress? Im not 
going to tell you, for guessing is half the 
pleasure in watching this latest lightning 
melodrama from the workshop of Herbert 
Brenon. It is the nth degree of speed. 
Yet it does not run so fast as to cloud the 
fact that there is a lot of excellent acting. 
Barbara Castleton, Ketty Galanta, Peggy 
Betts and Suzanne Willa form a quartette 
of interesting young women such as are 
seldom found in a single picture. Bert 
Lytell is present again, his first appear- 
ance since “The Lone Wolf,” pleasing as 
before. The story is better in its screen 
form than as originally written by Ruoert 
Hughes, because it moves more swiftly, 
and is much more mysterious. And that 
is saying a lot. 


THE SEVEN SWANS—Paramount 
Did you ever see a troop of fairies 
dance on a moonbeam? No? Then your 
education has been neglected. They per- 
form this feat in “The Seven Swans,” the 
annual Christmas offering of the crown 
princess of all fairies—Marguerite Clark. 
The moonbeam in question is not just an 
ordinary every night happen along moon- 
beam either. It is kissing the delicate tip 
of Marguerite’s pert little nose, and sud- 
denly, along its gleaming path, a score or 
more of the good little folk appear, no 
bigger than the thumbs of the littlest girl 
in the audience. And they tell Mar- 
guerite what has become of her seven 
brothers, and how she can rescue them. 
And then there are the seven swans them- 
selves, who swim up a stream until they 
come to the place where Marguerite is 
waiting, and recognize her, and flop, flop, 
flop up the bank, and are just as glad as 
glad to see her. Real swans, they are, and 
if you want to know who inspired these 
usually stupid birds to do such a wonder- 
ful piece of acting you'll have to ask J. 
Searle Dawley, the director, who, I sus- 
pect (but don’t ever say I said it, for I 
wouldn’t want him to come after me with 


| all his magic tricks) is himself the King 


of the Fairies in disguise as a moving- 
picture director. There’s a lot of other 
things you'll like in this pretty fable. 
There’s Dick Barthelmess, that youngster 
who is displaying such remarkable versa- 
tility. He is Prince Charming for the 
Charming Marguerite. “The Seven 
Swans” is a worthy companion to last 
year’s “Snow White.” It is a marvel of 
beauty and screen magic. 


MRS. DANE’S DEFENCE—Paramount 


Much was to be exnected gf “Mrs. 
Dane’s Defence,” with Pauline Frederick 
as Henry Arthur Jones’ lovely but men- 
dacious heroine-vampire. While Miss 
Frederick lends to the character a charm 
and sympathy not common among 


actresses who have played the part on 
the stage, the picture is so badly con- 
structed that much of this value is lost 
The entire success of the original play 
lay in the long dialogue between Mrs. 
Dane and the clever lawyer. It would 
have seemed obvious that the thing to do 
was make this the core of the picture, 
fading in the hunted woman’s replies 
Instead, the scene is ended before it is 
well begun, and it leaves the impression 
that Mrs. Dane was a rather stupid liar 
Perhaps this will not be felt by the thou- 
sands who are unfamiliar with the drama. 
for the picture will be seen by hundreds 
where the play is known to dozens. Miss 
Frederick again triumphs over circum- 
stances 


OH, DOCTOR !—~ Paramount 


Roscoe Arbuckle’s “Oh, Doctor!” is an 
adventure among thieves and race-track 
gamblers. It lacks the “pep” of the ro- 
bust Roscoe’s eastern frolics, such as his 
Coney Island melange. Nor is there the 
embellishment of beauty which comedy 
requires to elevate it to the realms of 
art—as the well-known Tired Business 
Man knows. “A Country Hero,” from 
the same cachinnation factory, is quite 
original among the farcettes of pictures 
It begins with a series of typical athletic 
mishaps, staged in a village garage, and 
then developes into a melodrama, the 
only difference between it and a common 
thriller being in the manner of telling the 
story. It is a curiosity—a farce with 
story 


NAN OF MUSIC MOUNTAIN 


Paramoun’ 


All the thrills of western gun-feuds are 
to be found in “Nan of Music Mountain,” 
made from Frank H. Spearman’s story, 
with a triumvirate of stars, Wallace Reid, 
Ann Little and Theodore Roberts, under 


the direction of The De Mille. It is 
“Lorna Doone” transplanted into the 
Sierre Madres, and Lorna Doone is a 


good story. The title part fits Miss Little 
like one of her riding habits, and this 
girl knows both how to ride and how to 
dress. What a relief not to find the 
desperadoes wearing the hair pants 
affected by most of the western movie 
plainsmen! Harry C. Carr of Los An- 
geles, California, is my authority for the 
statement that in all his desert wander- 
ings—and he has been as far from town 
as Calabasas—he has never seen a cow- 
boy with any self-respect wear hair pants. 
Apparently he has registered this idea 
upon De Mille. “Nan of Music Moun- 
tain” contains a lot of shootin’ and ridin’ 
and apparently quite a bit of killin’, 
though they don’t chalk un the score, and 
is as good a wild west picture as you 
could want to see. 


AN AMERICAN WIDOW—Metro 


Here is the Ethel Barrymore of 
“Cousin Kate” days. In “An American 
Widow,” they who admired this aristo- 
crat of the stage for her beauty, will be 
delighted: they who have found her more 
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those activities where youth is supreme? You should not permit it. 


This is 


Sees 


Does the Mirror Reveal the Silver 
in Your Hair 2 


is the look of age which it brings gradually shutting you out from 


the era of opportunity for the mature woman who retains the look 


of youth. Her experience and ripened judgment are demanded every- 


where. 


Just as many other women have, you, too, can retain your youthtul 


look by properly caring for your hair. 





HAIR COLOR RESTORER 
(Guaranteed ) 


will bring back all its youthful color and beauty. Not by dyeing it, because 


Q-ban 


renews 


is not adye; but through the simple, harmless way in which it 
the natural color—and holds it as long as you wish. 


Q-ban won’t stain the scalp, rub or wash off and the hair 


can be washed or waved as usual. Q-ban is a delightful toilet 


necessity 
ful appea 


through the hair. Tones the scalp and keeps it healthy. 


Sold 


guarantee — 


is an antiseptic, hygienic hair dressing as necessary to the proper care o1 
the hair as a dentifrice to the teeth. Should be used daily by children 
and adults. 


growth. 


Liquid Shampoo, Q-Ban Toilet Soap and Q-Ban Odorless Depilatory. 
HESSIG-ELLIS DRUG CO., Memphis, Tenn. 


for every woman who understands the value of a youth- 
rance. Easily applied by simply combing or brushing 


by good druggists everywhere on Money - Back 
- price 75c. 


Q-ban Hair Tonic 


Removes dandruff, keeps the hair soft and promotes its 
Ensures a healthy scalp. Your druggist also has Q-Ban 
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Start a 


Cook Book 


AE of Your Own 


ORDS 
LIBRARY PASTE 


Sticks instantly. 
Goes farther than 
other paste. 
Sold everywhere 


ms 


Also 
Sanford’s Premium 
Writing Fluid and 
Sanford’s Fountain 

Pen Ink 
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Economy 
Prize Styles 


My beautiful new Spring 
Style Book will easily cut your 
clothes expense one-half. I 
gave prizes tothe most famous 
designers for economy styles. 
These were judged by a com- 
mittee of seventeen fashion ex- 
perts. You will be surprised to 
see the most stunning fashions 
imaginable at lower prices than 
even former season. 

Suits- Coats Waists 

Skirts--Hats— Shoes—Lingerie 
—Underwear—Chi'dren’s Wear 
~—Also 300 Kinds of Piece Goods 


USE YOUR CREDIT 
PAY LITTLE BY LITTLE 


I never want my custom- 
ersto payin advance forclothes. 
1 send all selections prepaid on 
approval. Il urge you to return 
them if not satisfactory. If you 
are pleased, pay a small part of 
the bill as you can best spare 
the money. The cost may be 
spread over many months. 


Ask for My Style Book 
Before It Is Too Late 


Last season I h: 
appoint 100,000 women who 
asked too late. A postal card 
will bring it to you free now. I 
can't promise itlater. I know 
you will enjoy having it, so 
please ask while 1 have books. 

Sample Bargain. Beauti 
ful silk Rajah dress shown 
here. Long shawl collar and 
broad belt of silk taffeta. 
Georgette vestee. Patch pock- 


Dresces- 


id to dis- 


ets. Bustle effectskirt. Sizes: 
14 to 44. Colors: navy blue, 
rose, tan and gray. 1001 other 


bargains in my Style Book. $2.00 
Pe a aes $10. 98 Monthly 


Prepaid 
MARTHA LANE ADAMS 


3506 Mosprat Street, Chicago 








Taught in simplest Er 
ing sparetime. Diploma granted, 
Cost within reach of a Sutis 
faction guaranteed. Have been 
tewhing by correspondence 
twenty years. Graduates sosisted 
in many ways. Every person in- 
terested in stock should take it. 
Write for catalogue 
and full particulars 


LONDON VET. CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 


@ Dept. 24 Londen, Oatarlo, Cans 


lish dur- 
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SECTION 


The Shadow Stage 


( Continued ) 


mature art of greater value than her 
ingenue essays, will likewise be gratified. 
Miss Barrymore has never been more 
lovely, in her own distinguished manner, 
| and her impersonation of the role flashes 
with brilliant comedy instinct. The 
story was made from the Kennett Cham- 
bers play by Albert Shelby LeVino on 
one of LeVino’s best days. It is sheer 
comedy—as sheer as Georgette crepe— 
and the fable should not be dissected for 
too close examination. A young widow 
wants to marry an earl, but finds that a 
codicil of the will of the late unlamented 
provides that if her second husband is a 
foreigner, the most of the estate will go 
tu another relative. But it says nothing 
about the third husband. So they ar- 
range a formal marriage (name only) to 
an American who is paid $50,000 for his 
trouble, with a divorce to be arranged 
immediately. And so on. It is not an 
unfamiliar idea, but the story never has 
been told so well as in this production. 
The cast is inimitable. . Charles Dickson, 
as the good-humored fixer, Irving Cum- 
| mings as the obliging American, H. Dudley 
Hawley as the earl, Ernest Stallard as a 
scheming lawyer, Alfred Keppler as the 
hungry relative, Arthur Lewis as a backer 
of the earl, and Pearl Browne as a stage 
lady who aids in the intrigue—there is 
not the least flaw in any of the character- 
izations. And throughout it all Ethel 
Barrymore is regal. 





| THE CINDERELLA MAN—Goldwyn 


Not all the ability of Director George 
Loane Tucker could make a story out of 
“The Cinderella Man.” One of the first 
requisites of a story is that you don’t 
know how it is going to end, or, guessing 
that, how it is to be brought about. After 
the first reel you know Mae Marsh is 
going to marry Tom Moore, her other 
suitor having been unmistakably planted 
as a fortune-hunter. And you know that 
George Fawcett is going to give them 
both his blessing, and that the old uncle 
is going to relent, or die, or something 
equally pleasant, and that they will live 
happily ever after. So you have nothing 
to do but notice how many cute things 
Mae Marsh can do with her hands and 
mouth, which occupation, albeit fascinat- 
ing for a few thousand feet, palls at 
length, and one is bored long before the 
final hug-and-kiss. The production is 
lavish—so lavish that at four o’clock in 
the afternoon they dress the characters 
in full “soup and -fish.” They simply 
can’t wait to show off their clothes. 





THE STRUGGLE EVERLASTING— 
Harry Rapf 


Allegory is something, and realism is 
something else again, and never can you 
make these twain twin. “The Struggle 
Everlasting,’ made for Harry Rapf by 
Director James Kirkwood from Edwin 
Milton Royle’s drama, tries to establish 
a certain philosophy of life by dodging 
back and forth between the two utter- 
| most poles of narrative method. And 
| what is the philosophy? Simply that 


Mind, Soul and Body are forever tugging 
in different directions. Body, in the per- 
son of a woman, enslaves men and de- 
grades herself. Mind, at first fascinated 
by Body, later stands aloof and watches 
events coldly. Soul eventually redeems 
Body, who typifies her salvation by being 
shot accidentally as she tries to save a 
girl from the Slimy Thing. As philoso- 
phy it is pure bunk. It is a revelation. of 
forces without relation to the Individual 
upon whom these forces react. We must 
also believe that Soul is superior to all 
conditions and temptations. And Mind— 
what becomes of Mind in Mr. Royle’s 
whirligig? We leave him, the dominant 
function, humanly speaking, back some- 
where about the middle of the second reel 
from the last. 

But if it is bunk philosophy, it is beau- 
tiful photodramaturgy, if one may think 
of the separate scenes separately, and not 
as parts of a hodge-podge whole. Flor- 
ence Reed as Body, has never been so 
brilliant. Intelligence and magnetism 
leap from every shadow she casts upon 
the silversheet. Milton Sills as Mind 
plays with incisive exactness, a very 
rapier of character study. And Irving 
Cummings almost humanizes an impos- 
sibly supernatural role, in which he is 
supposed to act, physically, as a man, but 
disseminate the aura of a god. Scenically 
the picture is gorgeous, in both its splen- 
did vistas of crag and sea, and its in- 
terior trappings. It is not yet too late 
to rip out the Royle bromides, and with 
exactly the same scenes, make a beauti- 
ful and dramatic photo-novel. Mr. Rapf 
deserves high praise for his sincerity and 
courage in attempting such a work, but 
had he consulted with any mere tyro in 
metaphysics, he would have done it dif- 
ferently. 


THE DEVIL STONE—Artcraft 


Out of the maze of history and fable 
comes Geraldine Farrar, in a modern ro- 
mance that reminds us that she is a great 
actress, “The Devil Stone,” directed by 
Cecil De Mille, and with the inevitable 
Wallace Reid on hand just before the 
“Next Week” slide shows up. But Wallie 


plays a very second fiddle this time. It 
is Geraldine’s ownest own picture, with 
honorable mention for Tully Marshall. A 


fisher maiden of Brittany finds a jewel, 
cast up by the storm, worth a fortune. 
An American miser, owner of the fisher- 
ies, sees and covets it. He tempts the 
girl with improved conditions for the fish- 
ermen, with wealth for her family, and 
she marries him. In America she finds 
herself starved amid plenty—no love, no 
finery, almost no food, in the home of 
this curmudgeon of great wealth. She 
meets his manager, a young man, and the 
old man hits upon the idea of divorcing 
her, using his manager as corespondent, 
and getting the jewel without the encum- 
brance of a wife. There is tragedy, 
mystery—and a fine denouement. Miss 
Farrar has not equalled her work in this 
picture since her “Carmen” and “Maria 
Rosa.”” She is strong, subdued, convinc- 
ing. Tully Marshall, as the husband, is 
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EDTIME stories over, tumble-time all 
B through—good-night to Johnnie and Dollie. 


7:30 by the clock. 


‘*What shall we do? That's it! And it will 
be good because they show Paramount and Art- 
craft pictures. But hurry —we don’t want to 
miss a minute of it.” 


- om 


You don’t know exactly how it all comes about. 
And what’s more you don't care. But before you 
realize it those vexatious big little things that 
were so important at a quarter to six aren’t of 
any importance at all. 


You slip out of yourself. And your mind is 
all dressed up in a pinafore or knickerbockers. 
You’re headed hot-foot back to the Land-of- 
Beginning-Again. The Land where things are 
what they ought to be—the land of Fancy-Free, 
of Youth—the wonderful land of motion pictures. 


You sit there for two hours that tick off faster 


/ 


than anything you ever believed possible — ab- 
sorbed and lost in love and adventure, romance 
and fun — feasting your eyes on gorgeous spec- 
tacles that whirl you off into strange worlds. 


And you agree that Paramount and Artcraft 
motion pictures are good company to keep as you 
go back to Johnnie and Dollie, wiser in the wis- 
dom of the Land-of-Beginning-Again — with a 
mind even more ready for understanding their 
problems and a surer, closer comradeship with 
these keepers of your hearts. 


x« *« + 


Of course, you’ll remember l’aramount and 
Artcraft as the better motion pictures — better 
in everything that makes a picture worth while: 


JSoremost in their stars 
Soremost in their direction and mounting 
foremost in their literary and dramatic standards 


And you'll remember the theatre, too, where — 


you see them. 


Three Ways to Know PeramountandArterat 


Paramount and Artcraft 
Motion Pictures: 


one By seeing these two By seeing these 


trade-marks or 
names in the adver 
tisements of yourlo of the 
cal theatres. 


FAMO 
ADOLPH 


names on the 


spp lyseeing 
trade-marks or three ’ _ 


these trade 
front marks or names 


theatre or in flashed on the screen 
the lobby. 


inside the theatre. 


TUMOR Pres JESSE L LASKY Une Pres CECIL B DE MILLE Direc General 
NEW YORK d 
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Mary T. Goldman's Hair 


Color Restorer will restore 








the original color in from 
4 to 8 days. 


colorless liquid, as clear as 





This pure, 





water, is one of the great 
discoveries of modern chem- 





istry. It leaves the hair 


You 





clean, soft and fluffy. 


can wash it and curl it as 
usual. 





Because it isn't crude, 


— 





repulsive dye, but harmless 


and mild restorer. 


GYfar Y, Sh Goldm any 
Har ©. blor Reetoror 


Send for free trial bottle with 


free special comb and use it 
directed lock of 
Say mn your letter whether your 

black, datk Tyjal 
brown, medium brown ot light Bottle 
lf possible, Free 


lock in your letter. } 


as | 


on one hair ° | 


naturally 


hair 1s 


brow n. enc lose a 











When you want the full-size » 
bottle you can get it direct from 


us if you prefer not to buy of 


your druggist. 


MARY T. GOLDMAN 
592 Goldman Building, St. Paul, Minn 
Established 50 Years 














| 3: You have never seen ae 
Ri 


like this before 


The most concentrated and exquisite perfume 
ever made. Produced without alcohol. A 
single drop lasts days. Bottles like picture, 





with long glass st pper, Rose or Lilac, $1.50; 
Lily of the Valley or Violet, $1.75. 





different odors. Send stamps or currency. 


| EXACT SIZE OF BOTTLE PAUL RIEGER, R, 248 First St., San Francisco f 





Every 








| 
} 
} Send 20c silver or stamps for miniature bottle.) | 

Fi 

lower Drops | 

t The above also comes in less = 
} (usual perfume) form at $1.00 an ounce at 

) druggists or by mail, with two new extra) 

I odors,**Mon Amour” and **Garden Queen,” | 

i which are very fine. Send $1.00 for souvenir 
box, five 25¢ bottles same size as picture, 


| the truth must be known, 





' likewise in his supreme form. 





| self, 


| and does it rather well. 
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The Shadow Stage 


(Continued) 


The 
drama, 


tale 


has charm, mystery and who 


could ask more? 


RED, WHITE AND BLUE BLOOD— 
Metro 


There are people who think that a re- 
viewer likes to write “roasts.” And, if 
there are crit- 
ics who do like to write “roasts” because 
in this way they believe they establish 
their own superiority. Recently I have 
taken occasion to criticize adversely the 
acting of Francis X. Bushman, and I 
will hereby prove that it was not for 
either of the reasons stated above. I en- 
joyed “Red, White and Blue Blood,” be- 
cause in it Mr. Bushman reveals himself 
as the artist I have always believed he 
could be if he laid aside certain manner- 
isms—if he would forego a tendency to 
pause and pose. It is not easy to tell, in 
such instances, whether the player or the 
director is at fault. In “Red, White and 
Blue Blood,” Mr. Bushman acts. He 
imparts a clean cut idea of the character 
of the role he is playing by showing the 
man in constant action. And he inspires 
Miss Beverly Bayne to a charming artis- 


| try such as she has not displayed of late, 


as well. And, that no one who may de- 
serve credit may be overlooked, the di- 
rector was Charles J. Brabin, the scena- 
rio author Miss June Mathis. It is a 
charming story, told with much humor, of 
the conquest of the heart of a frivolous 
girl by a man who started out to teach her 
a lesson, and ended by falling in love with 
her. The titles are delicious. Two sam- 
ples: “Old Patrick Spaulding was as 
good a golfer as his tailor could make 
him;” “It’s sometimes hard to tell who’s 
the spider and who’s the fly.” Jack Ray- 
mond makes his bit-part, a weazelly 
valet, a minute gem. This production is 
worthy of the Bushman-Bayne popular- 
ity. 


THE PRIDE OF NEW YORK—Fox 


George Walsh, the nimble, is more him- 
and less reminiscent of anyone else, 
in “The Pride of New York,” than in 
any of his previous efforts. It is a melo- 
drama with much comedy. It shows war 
as the great democratizing element in 
society, the patriotic son of a contractor’s 
foreman finding his mate in the unspoiled 
daughter of wealth. It begins in New 
York and finishes, after a sanguinary bat- 
tle, behind the firing line in France. R. A. 
Walsh, the star’s brother, loves to do bat- 
tle scenes, and they are probably as near 
the real thing as anything fiction pictures 
offer. Regina Quinn, who plays the so- 


ciety girl in the Red Cross service, is a 

delightful acquisition to the screen. This 

is said to be her first picture. It cer- 
| tainly will not be her last. 

THE LAND OF PROMISE — 

Paramount 

Perhaps you didn’t know that Billie 

| Burke can emote. Neither did I. But 

| she does it in “The Land of Promise,” 


Used to the re- 


advertisement 


in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed 


finements of an English home, a girl is 
forced by circumstances to go to North- 
west Canada. where her brother has a 
farm. She does her best to adapt herself 
to circumstances, but her sister-in-law 
makes life miserable, and she marries Tom 
Meighan in desperation—one of those 
“name only” bargains. The husband falls 
in love, but keeps his bargain for a year. 
Then he ruthlessly breaks it. In these 
passages Meighan is magnificent, domi- 
nant, the primal male. The censors in 
squeamish states will, perhaps, find it too 
frank an exposition of life. But how the 
little wife, who believed herself miserable, 
found her land of promise a land of ful- 
fillment is a pretty denouement. Miss 
Burke is less Burkish but more of an ar- 
tist than in most of her sentimental. com- 
edy essays. J. W. Johnston gives a fine 
study of the brother, torn between love 
of wife and love of sister. Mary Alden, 
as the embittered farmer’s wife, renews 
the belief that she is a great actress. 


THE SQUARE DECEIVER — Metro 


In its numerous disguises, the story 
of Cinderella is always popular. The 
scorned, neglected and scolded little girl 
who marries the fairy prince in the end, 
is always loved. The latest reincarnation 
of this fable is “The Square Deceiver,” 
in which Harold Lockwood is starred. 
Pauline Curley plays the part of the poor 
relation of a family of social climbers. 
Their chief desire in life is to be recog- 
nized by the aristocratic Van Dykes. 
Lockwood is The Van Dyke. He falls in 
love with the poor relation girl, and dis- 
guised as a chauffeur, woos and wins her 
The story is then made slightly banal by 
developing the fact that the poor girl is 
an heiress after all. But the humor of the 
situation is not lost. Each deceives the 
other about finances, and the cruel rela- 
tives receive their deserts in the end. Mr 
Lockwood is happier than he has been for 
some time. It is a fine, clean bath, after 
the turgid “Paradise Garden,” which was 
anything but heavenly. And Pauline Cur- 
ley is a demure and lovely foil. 


SHIRLEY KAYE— Select 


“Shirley Kaye” calls upon Clara Kim- 
ball Young for rather more vivacity than 
she has displayed in the last year or more. 
I still regard the pictures which she played 
in before she became so famous, as much 
better than those she has done since. She 
worked harder, and posed less. In “Shir- 
ley Kaye” she has not much time to pose. 
She plays the part of a girl who wages 
a fight upon a railway man to compel him 
to leave her father in his titular position 
as head of the road. The mere fact that 
the father was not fitted for a big execu- 
tive job is ignored. His daughter saves 
him his title and salary, and one visions 
his future as devoted principally to golf 
And this time, Clara lives happily ever 
atter. 


THE HONEYMOON —Select 


Constance Talmadge will one day be 
famous as a comedienne. At present she 
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“I Got the Job!” 


“I’m to be Manager of my Department starting Monday. 
had been watching all the men. When he found I had been studying at home 
with the International Correspondence Schools he knew I had the right stuff in 
me—that I was bound to make good. Now we can move over to that house on 


Oakland Avenue and you can have a maid and take things easy. 








The boss said he 


I tell you, 


Nell, taking that course with the I. C.S. was the best thing I ever did.” 


Spare-time study with the I. C.S.is winning promotions for thousands of men 


and bringing happiness to thousands of homes all over the world. 


In offices, 


shops, stores, mines, mills and on-railroads, I. C. S. trained men are stepping up 


to big jobs, over the heads of older 
men, past those whose only quali- 
fication is long service. 


There is a job ahead of you that some 
man is going to be picked for. The boss 
can’t take chances. When he selects the 
one to hold it he is going to choose a 
trained man with sound, practical knowl- 
edge of the work. Get busy right now 
and put yourself in line for that promo- 
tion. You can do it in spare time in your 
own home through the International 
Correspondence Schools, just as nearly 
two million men have done in the last 
twenty-five years, just as more than 
100,000 men are doing today. 


The first step these men took was to 
mark and mail this coupon. Make your 
start the same way—and make it — now. 


When you wri 
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> to advertisers pleas 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
BOX 6482, SCRANTON, PA. 


Explain, without obligating me, how I can qualify for the position, or in the 
subject, before which I mark X, 


LJ ADVERTISING 
)SALESMANSHIP 
Traffic Management 
BUSINESS (Complete) 
|} Commercial Law 


_|Higher Accounting 
} Railway Accountant 
) BOOKKEEPER 
Stenographer and Typist 
Good English 
) Window Trimmer 
Show-Card Writer 
) Sign Painter 
LJCIVIL SERVICE 
|| Railway Mail Clerk 
(J Mail Carrier 
LJ CARTOONIST 
|_| Hlustrator 
Perspective Drawing 
| | Carpet Designer 
_) Wallpaper Designer 
| | Bookcover Designer 
/ TEACHER 
{|} Common Schoo! Subjects 
High School Subjects 
|_| Mathematics 
L' aUTOMOBILE OPERATING 
| } Automobile Repairing 


Name 


| Certified Public Accountant 


LC) ELECTRICAL ENGINEER 
_) Electrician 
|) Electric Wiring 


{ }Electric Lighting 


jElectric Car Running 
}Heavy Electric Traction 


Electrical Draftsman 


|} Electric Machine Designer 


Telegraph Engineer 


| Telephone Work 


ARCHITECT 
Architectural Draftsman 


} Contractor and Builder 


Building Foreman 


} Concrete Builder 


PLUMBER & STEAM FITTER 
Heating & Ventilation 


} Plumbing Inspector 


Foreman Plumber 
CHEMIST 
Analytical Chemist 


})MINE FOREMANORENGINEER 
}Coal Mining 


Metal Mining 


) Metallurgist or Prospector 


Assayer 


[) TEXTILE OVERSEER ORSUPT. 
[ }Cotton Manufacturing 
[} Woolen Manufacturing 
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and Employer_— 


Street and No.__ 
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CL) MECHANICAL ENGINEER 


Mechanical Draftsman 


| | Machine Designer 


Machine Shop Practice 


|_| Boilermaker or Designer 
|_| Patternmaker 
| |} Toolmaker 


Foundry Work 


} Blacksmith 
| |) Sheet Metal Worker 


STEAM ENGINEER 
Stationary Fireman 


J MARINE ENGINEER 
}GAS ENGINE OPERATING 


Refrigeration Engineer 
CIVIL ENGINEER 
Surveying and Mapping 

R. R. Constructing 

Bridge Engineer 

Structural Draftsman 
Structural Engineer 
Municipal Engineer 
NAVIGATION | | Spanish 
Motor Boat Kunn'¢ French 
AGRICULTURE German 
Fruit Growing |} Italian 
Vegetable Growing 


{| | Live Stock & Dairying 
[) POULTRY RAISER 
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JAP ROSE SOAP 
Softens Hard Water 


Trial Offer 


Send 200 for attrac 
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) r. Cold Cream 
and Toilet Water. 
5. S. KIRK & CO. 
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I Get in Paris” 
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This Refreshing 


Soap) 


Its - oils soften the water, relax 


thetissue and allow the light, bubbly lather 
to soothe and cleanse the pores of the 


4 
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skin, thoroughly, but gently. 
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Ideal for shampooing —makes the hair soft, fluffy 


and glossy. Start enjoying Jap R benefits today. 
Try Jap Rose Talcum y 


Powder with the true y 
rose odor 


\\ Order it today 
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Cultivate Your 
Natural Beauty 


OU ean have a youthful appearance, clear 
complexion, magnetic eyes, pretty eyebrows 
and lashes, graceful neck and chin; luxuriant 


hair; att active hands, comfortable feet. 
Ye yucanrem wewrinkles, lines, pimples, blackheads; 
strengthens vezing facial muscles; havecomfortable 
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simple 


Thousands have 
lone so. Nodrugs, 
no apparatus, no 
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waste of time, no 
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quick results \ 
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luitest free Book- 
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The Shadow Stage 
( Continued) 


is very young, she lacks finesse, she has 
not the perfection of spontaneity which 
comedy demands. But she is vivacious 
and pretty, and she smiles as if she feels 
smiley all over. “The Honeymoon,” like 
her first picture after she arrived at star- 
dom, “Scandal,” is one of those “married 
but not convinced” tales. The jealous 
bride quarrels with her husband at the 
altar because she thinks he is flirting with 
a bridesmaid. His later actions confirm 
her suspicions, albeit unjustly, that he is 
a philanderer. There is a hasty. divorce, 
mostly by mail and telegraph, permissible 
only in farces like this, and a remarriage. 
Earle Foxe plays the husband. Charles 
Giblyn directed. It is an amusing affair, 
but not nearly so good as future comedies 
will be in which this charming young 
woman appears, when she gains a little 
more poise. 


WAGES NO OBJECT—Metro 


There is no good reason for selecting 
“Wages No Object” as the Drew comedy 
to be commented upon this month, but 
it happens to be the one I saw last. Like 
Lowell, “IT know not if I am as other 
men,” but all any exhibitor needs to do 
to get the price of admission plus the 
war tax from me, is stick a Drew one- 
sheet in front of his emporium—and I’m 
a tough bird when it comes to giving up 
money to see pictures. But these Drews 
are so human, that in watching their 
comedies I have all the sensation of 
sneaking around to the next-door-neigh- 
bors’ house and peeking in. 


THE ETERNAL TEMPTRESS— 


Paramount 


Lina Cavalieri is not new to the screen, 
but until now the pictures in which she 
has appeared have been of foreign origin, 
and mostly rather old-fashioned. “The 
Eternal Temptress” is her first American- 
made production, and it is distinctly for- 
eign in flavor. There is the same mechani- 
cal plot, without the close alliance with 
life conditions. which is more and more 
demanded by American audiences. For 
example, the entire situation hangs upon 
the hypothesis that a message of vast in- 
ternational importance will be left lying 
about in the office of an ambassador, with 
no more consideration than a picture post 
card, for any sneak thief to purloin. This 
is the worst inconsistency. The Cavalieri 
beauty is not sufficient to carry this fable 
Nor is the unique fact that two popular 
leading men, Alan Hale and Elliott Dexter. 
are the villains of the piece, the former 
as the spy, the latter as the weak Ameri- 
can. The photography is remarkable 


1 LOVE YOU—TRIANGLE 


In pastoral surroundings, a beautiful 
peasant girl dreams of a lover who, she 
feels, one day will come. An artist ar- 
rives, finds her an ideal model, plays at 
love with her. and leaves her, unhappy 
Another man sees in the painting, the soui 
of the girl, finds her, marries her, and 
they are happy. The artist then tries 

Continued on page 114) 
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The Rejected One 


(Continued from page 49) 


read it. He did. I got it back in four 
days, with a letter saying that it was 
‘commonplace and trite.’ It was refused, 
of course. 

“I determined to submit it to some- 
one else, but before doing so I made 
up my mind to come down and see you. 
I thought I might in some way induce 
you to look the thing over. It was a for- 
lorn hope, but I was desperate. Before 
I came I re-typed the first page of my 
script, leaving off the title, and my name. 
l1-had some sort of a vague idea that I 
would leave it on your desk, when you 
weren't looking, and that you might read 
it without knowing what it was. So I 
came. 

“I wasn’t taking any chances on be- 
ing turned down by the boy at the desk, 
so I just nodded to him the way I did 
before, said something about an appoint- 
ment, and walked down the corridor. 
When I got to your door, I came in. 
The room was empty. I thought at first 
that I would drop my synopsis on your 
desk and beat it. I went over to the 
desk to carry out this plan, when I saw 
lying before me Mr. Fleming’s script. 
I knew you would read it, because it had 
his name on it, and you wouldn’t read 
mine, because my name meant nothing 
to you. Then I remembered that my 
wife had said to me, ‘if you don’t see 
your opportunity, make one!’ So just 
took the cover from Mr. Fleming’s script 
and put it on my own. I took his, with- 
out any cover and handed it to Miss 
Bradley, for reading. She didn’t even 
glance at it. I’ve been wondering ever 
since what happened to it.” 

“Nothing happened to’ it,” I said 
“Mr. Baker had not yet had time to 
read it. I gave it back to Mr. Fleming 
yesterday.” 

“T hope I haven't 


caused him any 
trouble,” McKay said, then hegan to 
laugh. “Gee,” he said. ‘Wouldn't it 


have been funny, if Mr. Baker had re- 
fused his script?” 

I did not answer this question. In- 
stead. I tried my best to look very se- 
vere 


“What you have done, Mr. McKay,” 
I said, “is equivalent to obtaining money 
under false pretenses. You took advan- 
tage of Mr. Fleming’s name and reputa- 
tion’ — 

“Oh, come now,” he interrupted. “You 
produced the picture because you liked 
it, didn’t you, and not because Fleming’s 
name was on the cover? You wouldn't 
have produced it, if it had been punk. 
All the good Fleming’s name did me was 
to get you to read my script, and that 
was a blessing, not a hardship to you, 
for you get one of the best pictures your 
company has ever put out?” 

“Are you ready to sign a contract with 
us for that picture on the usual terms?” 
I asked, getting down to business. 

“Am I ready? Say, I’m so ready that 
if I don’t sign it soon, and telephone the 
good news to my wife, I think I'll have 
heart failure right here on the spot. 
Am I ready? Is a cat ready for a bowl 
of cream? Bring on your contract.” 

I saw that we would have no trouble 
with our new contributor on the busi- 
ness end of the deal. 

“Now that you are here,” I said, ‘““why 
not come down to the projecting room 
and take a look at your picture.” 

He glanced at the clock on my desk. 

“Before I do that,” he said, “I must 
telephone the wife. She—she’s not feel- 
ing very well. And I—Id like to get a 
bit of breakfast—haven’t had any yet, 
and I—I wonder if you could let me have 
a dollar on account?” 

I handed him a five dollar bill. 

“There ought to be about five hundred 
coming to you today,” I said, “in ad- 
vance royalties. I suppose from what 
you say it will come in very handy.” 

He looked at me for a moment 
gravely that I wondered whether what 
I’d said had hurt his feelings. 

“Handy,” he said. 
something. 
sented me with a son and heir. I 
pawned everything in the flat to pay the 
nurse and the doctor. Tomorrow I was 
going back to my old job, for the boy's 
sake. That's how handy it comes in.” 





Facts and Fallacies of the Films 


(Continued from page 64) 


tion picture audiences would go wild over 
a scene produced in this manner. Now 
they would hardly be deceived by it. So 
it isn’t considered good taste in the best 
of studios. They just pray for rough 
water and take scenes on the good old 
ocean, but not necessarily too far from 
shore. 

Have vou ever seen an automobile go 
over a cliff with people in it? Probably 
you thought it was faked. It wasn’t with 
the slight exception that the camera was 
stopped just before the plunge to allow 
dummies to be substituted for the real 
players. Even the lives of motion pic- 
ture actors are quite valuable, although 
you may have seen some that you thought 
such a fate entirely too good for. Auto- 
mobiles are not so highly thought of. 
Many good cars have been smashed to 
produce a punch. In the olden days they 


produced the same effect by using toy 
autos worked like the train wreck. 

If one but reads of the narrow escapes 
from death and serious injury that befall 
so many well known stars of the screen, 
it is quite possible to realize that very 
little is faked nowadays. Even the 
famous Mary Pickford had a close call 
recently. The fact of the matter 
movie fakes have been buried along with 
the old circus side show and Doc Cook's 
discovery of the North Pole. When next 
you see a motion picture try to remember 
this and do not look for fakes. Appre- 
ciate the wonderful advances that have 
been made in this business which 
ranks fifth among the great industries of 
our country and of which President Wil- 
son said that it would do more than any 
other one thing to bring order out of 
chaos in Russia and help us win the war. 
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OUGHNESS is the advance 
agent of wrinkles. 

Wind and weather, chaps and 
roughness—these are the allied 
plagues, the causes and effects of 
winter-time skin trials. Unless pre- 
vented or counteracted they toughen 
the skin, encourage the formation 
of tiny lines that soon develop into 
wrinkles. 

Do not wait for the lines to appear 
—keep them away with D. & R. Per- 
fect ColdCream. A gentle, softening, 
soothing rub with D. & R. Perfect 
Cold Cream once or twice a day is 
cold weather preparedness of the 
right kind—skin protection you will 
be thankful for later on. 


DAGGETT«RAMSDELLS 


PERFECT COLD CREAM 


“The Kind That Keeps” 


Be sure it is D. & R. Perfect Cold 
Cream— “The Kind that Keeps”— 
the kind that supplies just what the 
tissues require in winter; the kind 
that softens, that satisfies, that sus- 
tains, that shields the skin. Used by 
American women in increasing num- 
bers for more than twenty-five years, 
D. & R. Perfect Cold Cream is a safe 
reliance when buying toilet creams 
—a dependable product for daily use 
in every season, askin-reviving toilet 
delight, acknowledged aid to skin 
health, to beauty, toa coveted com- 
plexion. The cream for every per- 
son—a size for every purse. 

Put a tube in the soldier’s kit. 

A comfortinthe camp or trench. 
POUDRE AMOURETTE~—supreme 
among face powders, companion in quality 
and perfection to D. & R. Perfect Cold 
Cream. Pure, pertectly blended, dainty 
and distinctive, the final exquisite touch 
on dress occasions. Flesh, white, bru- 
nette, 50c at your dealer’s or from us 


TRY BOTH FREE 


Trial samples of Perfect Cold Cream and 
Poudre Amourette sent jree on request, 
Get a Free Sample 
For Your Husband 
Write for a sample of the latest ** Perfect” 

product made only by Daggett & Ramsdel 

a shaving cream in which we have scientifically 
incorporated D. &. R. Perfect Cold Cream 
Phe first time your husband tries this * Perf . 
Shaving Cream he will sav, “Well, that’ 
best shave Lever had.” He will be as 
siastic over “ Perfect’? Shaving C 
are over Perfect Cold Cre 
with a sample. 


DAGGETT & RAMSDELL 
DEPARTMENT 236 
D. & R. Building, NEW YORK 
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Fine—for 
Breakfast 


Ld 


A bowl of hot or cold, half 


half milk, and a package of 

N. B. C. Graham Crackers 
makethe finest breakfast food 
anyone can ask for. Crisp, 
tender, flaky—of a nut-like 
flavor that is irresistible, 
Graham Crackers offer the 
utmost in real nourishment. 
No cooking—always ready 
to serve. Slightly sweetened 
—they save sugar. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT 


COM PANY 


Pf Uneeda Biscuit 


N.8.C.GRAHAM CRACKERS 








revive in the woman’s heart the emotion 
she felt for him before. The husband be- 
lieves his wife unfaithful and turns her 
away. The wife has been exposed to 
contagion from the black plague, and she 
returns to the artist, yielding her lips to 
him, and then telling him it is the kiss of 
death. The husband is later convinced 
that his wife’s soul is what he had be- 
lieved from the moment he saw her por- 
trait. This is “I Love You.” It is a 
passionate story, with Alma Rubens in 
the central role. There is almost a 
breathless ecstasy in some of her scenes. 
The story is unfolded in a dramatic man- 
ner, with a crashing crescendo at the close. 
It reminds the musician of a Beethoven 
overture. The curious thing about the 
title is that it has never been used before. 
It would fit hundreds of stories as well as 
it does this one. 


UNKNOWN 274—Fox 


“Unknown 274” is the orphanage desig- 
nation for the girl whose misadventures 
form the story of the photoplay of that 
name. ‘The plot is as full of holes as a 
barrel of doughnuts. The child is taken 
to the orphanage when she is precisely the 
age of Kittens Reichert, and is surely old 
enough to know her own name. Also, she 


has been living in the town with a woman 
who lived across the hall from her in New 
York, before the mysterious accident to 
her father, and she also would have known 
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the child’s name, and told others. It is 
slipshod story-telling. Then, there is the 
injustice to orphanages, against which 
Puotoptay has protested, and will con- 
tinue to protest. The managers of these 
institutions as conceived by many picture 
producers, are not recognizable as human 
beings. June Caprice labors under all 
these difficulties heroically. The stars of 
the production are Kittens Reichert, who 
is getting to be quite a big girl, and a bril- 
liant collie dog. The Fox scenario depart- 
ment can do good work when somebody 
cracks the whip, but a few stories like this 
will durn nigh ruin June Caprice. 


BECAUSE OF THE WOMAN— 
Triangle 


Usually when an innocent youth accepts 
the blame for something, he comes back 
in the fifth reel and marries the girl. In 
“Because of the Woman,” he comes back, 
but there is another girl on hand. This 
story is told at rather too great length, 
and yet, from the time Belle Bennett ar- 
rives upon the screen, half way through 
the tale, everything is so lively that the 
drama does not bore. This young woman 
has a twinkle all her own. . 


SADIE GOES TO HEAVEN—Essanay 


When it comes to producing pictures of 
child life, George K. Spoor of Essanay— 
or whoever he hires to do it—can give 





everyone in the business ten laps head 
start, and win in a walk. Of course, the 
advantage he possesses in that adorable 
child, Mary McAlister, must be taken into 
consideration. Her latest, “Sadie Goes to 
Heaven,” is one of the best of the produc- 
tions in which she has appeared. She has 
a dog, as usual—not Bobo, this time. but 
a long-suffering nondescript. The two find 
their way into a wealthy mansion, where 
the servants believe they have been sent 
by a freakish mistress. It is heaven while 
it lasts, but Mary refuses to stay when the 
mistress says she must choose between her 
newfound luxury and her dog. But you 
don’t care. She’s just as happy back 
home, even if you’re nct quite sure about 
how her new clothes will look in a few 
days. Director W. S. Van Dyke has done 
a gemlike piece of work in this story. 


HIS ROBE OF HONOR—Paralta 


Henry B. Walthall emerges from private 
life in the Paralta production, “His Robe 
of Honor.” The role is that of a crafty 
and unscrupulous lawyer, for sale to the 
highest bidder. His interest in a finer type 
of young woman than he has previously 
known, awakens a desire to arrive at a 
position of respectability, and so, charac- 
teristically, he “fixes” a jury for a political 
boss as the purchase price of an appoint- 
ment to the supreme court, with the prom- 
ise of election to the long term later. But 
having won the honor, he refuses to sully 
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- A Substantial 
Breakfast Food 


If you prefer oatmeal as your 
morning cereal, you are bound to like 
N. B. C. Oatmeal Crackers as 
an alternate breakfast food. 
Served with milk, they are 
delicious. You will find N. 
B. C. Oatmeal Crackers ap- 
petizing and satisfying, and 
sweet enough without more 
sugar. On cold, frosty morn- 
ings, serve them with a bowl 





of rich hot milk. 
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N.B.C. OATMEAL CRACKERS 





it, though he is on the verge at one crisis. 
It is a clean story, told with a keen regard 
for decency in passages where the sensa- 
tion mongers would have found oppor- 
tunity to introduce a sordid strain. But, 
most interesting of all, it is a big role for 
Walthall, whose capacity for suggesting 
dynamic mentality is unique. The hand 
of Robert Brunton, production manager, 
is manifest in the external beauties. A 
few genuine antiques from the storehouse 
of melodrama are introduced by the direc- 
tor, as in the closing scene, where a young 
woman speaks to her uncle in behalf of 
the man she loves, but looks at neither 
one, gazing into the camera instead. That 
is not being done this century. Still, these 
few lapses cannot spoil such a generally 
excellent picture as “His Robe of Honor.” 


MY UNMARRIED WIFE — Bluebird 


We once heard a man express his ad- 
miration for Carmel Meyers by saying 
that she was the “candy kid.” She is truly 
just as sweet as she sounds in “My Un- 
married Wife,” a Bluebird production 
made from Frank Adams’ charming story, 
“Molly and I.” It speaks well for Molly 
or for Carmel that as soon as Kenneth 
Harlan found out she was his unmarried 
wife he hastened to make the tie perma- 
nent. Molly, whose surname is Cunning- 
ham when the story opens, witnessed an 
accident that robbed Philip Smith (Ken- 
neth Harlan) of-his sight. Now as Molly 
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must marry to inherit a fortune, and as 
the time was up, she decided to marry 
Philip. The ceremony took place just be- 
fore the bridegroom was sent abroad for 
treatment. Philip recovered his sight but 
love remained blind, and so it happened 
that Philip could not see that Molly was 
breaking her heart for him. This gave 
Miss Meyers an opportunity to pose as an 
Italian girl and wear most becoming ear- 
rings and kerchiefs and every thing, be- 
fore she finally declared her hand, which 
happened to be the left one with a wedding 
ring on it. It is delightfully done. 


THE VOLUNTEER—World 


Madge Evans is the star in a new 
World-Brady picture called “The Volun- 
teer” and it is something to be the star in 
a cast which includes Kitty Gordon, Ethel 
Clayton, June Elvidge, Evelyn Greeley, 
Carlyle Blackwell, Montague Love and 
Harley Knoles—oh yes and William A. 
Brady himself. 

It happens like this. Madge Evans, 
who remains Madge Evans in the story, 
has a father who is called away to war 
and a mother who offers her services as a 
nurse, so little Madge is sent to her Quaker 
grandfather and grandmother. But before 
she goes she bids good-bye to all of the 
notables in the studio at Fort Lee. This 
is where all of the actors and actresses and 
managers and directors, whose names ap- 
pear just to the north of this sentence, 


come in. One of the most pleasing fea- 
tures of the picture is the acting of Henry 
Hull. So far as we know this is his first 
appearance on the screen and he is indeed 
an acquisition. He appeared as the Quaker 
uncle of little Madge, who volunteered to 
fight for his country and thereby forever 
cut himself off from his pacifist people. 


THE AUCTION BLOCK—Goldwyn 


“The Auction Block” is full of stum- 
bling blocks before it finally settles down 
to tell the real story. The picture is taken 
from the Rex Beach novel. As a matter 
of fact, there is not one story there, but 
a dozen and the original text is closely 
adhered to in the scenario. There is 
lamentable dearth of continuity in the 
“getaway” and it almost looks as if some 
of the entrees are going to be left at the 
post, but Larry Trimble is an adept at get- 
ting big fields away and he finally had all 
of the characters introduced and working 
nicely with each other. Rudbye Dee-Remer 
was chosen by Mr. Beach to play the role 
of Lorelei because she was so beautiful. 
She was not expected to act, but this did 
not prevent her from doing so. Miss De 
Remer forgot that she was a beauty and 
played the part simply, naturally and de- 
lightfully. The whole cast was excellent. 


RUNAWAY ROMANY—Pathe 


Marion Davies, one of the prettiest of 
musical comedy stars, makes her debut in 
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charm are shaded by long, thick, silky las 


nightly. 


Two Sizes, 50c and $1 


Clip coupon below and 4 
mail to us, with price, 
and we will send you the 
Lash-Brow-ine and May- 
bell Beauty Booklet pre- 
paid under plain cover. 


CUT HERE 


“Windows of the Soul” 


EYES—the most important feature of the face, should possess 


charm, beauty and soulful expression. 
blue, grey or brown,in all cases, however, the eyes that possess that fascinating 


If your eyebrows and lashes are short, thin and uneven you can greatly 
assist Nature in improving these defects by simply applying a little 


Leite Jarow-Si2e 


This well-known preparation nourishes in a natural manner the eyebrows 
and lashes, making them long, thick and lustrous, thus giving sparkling, soulful 
expression to the eyes and great added beauty to the face. 


Lash-Brow-ine, which has been used successfully by thousands, is guaranteed abso- 
lutely harmless. It has passed Professor Allyn’s Westfield-McClure test for purity. 
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Lash- Brow-Ine 
used 
and endorsed 
by favorite 
beauties of 
the stage and screen 


Your eyes may be dark, 


hes and beautiful well-shaped eyebrows. 


Satisfaction Assured 
or Price Refunded 


Remit by coin, currency,U 
S. stamps or money order. 


Avoid disppointment 
with inferior imitations. 
Send your order direct to 
Maybell Laboratories 
4008-30 Indiana Ave., CHICAGO 





MAYBELL LABORATORIES, 4008-30 
bell Beauty Booklet. 
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:Price-To Introduce 


To prove to you that our blue- 
white MEXICAN DIAMOND exactly 
resembles the finest genuine 
South African Gem, with same 
dazzling,rainbow-hued brillian- 
cy (Guaranteed), we will send you 
this beautifal, high-grade, 12.kt. 
gold-filled Tiff, Ring set with 
1-kt. gem, regular catalog price 
$4.98, for One-Half Price, $2.50. 
Same gem in Gent's Heavy Tooth 
Belcher Ring, catalog price, $6.26, 











Only $2.50 


for $3.10. Wonderful, dazzling* 

rainbow brilliancy. Guaranteed 20 

Years. Send $1.00 and wewillship C.O.D. for Free Examina- 

tien. Money back if not pleased. Act quick. State size. 

Offer limited. Only one to acustomer, Catatogfree. Agents Wanted. 

MEXCIAN DIAMOND IMPORTING CO., Department C.B., Las Cruces, NEW MEXICO 
en xelusive Controllers o of the Genuine Mexican Diamond ) 
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Prepare by mail for this high profession, in which there 





are great “Bend for fre Six months’ term. Diploma 
awarded. ood for ee book, ““How Se Become a 
Banker. IGAR G. ALCORN, President 
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457 East State Street COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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pictures in “Runaway Romany,” one of 
the most beautiful productions that has 
ever come out of the Pathe shop. It is 
notable for its ocular charm and for this 
remarkable supporting cast—Joseph Kil- 
gour, Pedro de Cordoba, Matt Moore, 
Ormi Hawley, Gladden James, Boyce 
Coombe, and W. W. Bitner, directed by 
George Lederer. That is an array of tal- 
ent which would make any picture worth 
seeing regardless of the story. Which is 
a good thing. The plot and scenario are 
blamed to Miss Davies herself. You can 
tell by looking at her that she is too pretty 
to be a successful author. It is the stone 
age tale of the lost heiress with the straw- 
berry mark on her left shoulder. But 
Miss Davies is sufficiently attractive, and 
her cast sufficiently brilliant, to carry any- 
thing. 


THE GIRL BY THE ROADSIDE— 
Bluebird 


A screen version of Varich Vanardys’ 
novel “The Girl by the Roadside,” has 
been used by Bluebird to present Violet 
Mersereau in a particularly pleasing role, 
that of Judith Ralston. Miss Mersereau 
seems especially designed by nature to ap- 
pear in white riding breeches and little 
shiny boots, and if she had to be deposited 
by the roadside by a fractious mount, 
everyone should be thankful that she did 
it in front of a camera. Miss Mersereau 
overacts, but not enough to spoil the gen- 
eral results. 


IN THE BALANCE— Vitagraph 


Truth compels one to say that—‘In the 
Balance,” a Vitagraph picture is not so 
satisfactory if one has read the story from 
which it was taken as it might be if one 
had not done so. E. Phillips Oppenheim, 
whose book, “The Hillman,” furnishes the 
theme for the Vitagraph picture, probably 
would not recognize his brain children as 
they appeared on the screen; but then, 
there are plenty of people who will meet 
John Strangeway for the first time in the 
person of Earle Williams and who will 
welcome Grace Darmond as Louise Mau- 
rel. Robert Gaillard was perfectly cast as 
Stephen Strangeway, the misogynist, and 
Denton Vane was fairly satisfactory as 
Prince of Seyre. Miriam Miles also deco- 
rates the cast. Probably the greatest fault 
which one could find with the picture was 
that—unless one knew the story it was not 
at all times easy to follow the characters 
in their sudden and seemingly unpremedi- 
tated jumps from place to place. But 
then the fact remains that Earle Williams 
and Grace Darmond are the two handsom- 
est Vitagraph stars and one could not look 
at them and feel the lack of just ordinary 
things like continuity or coherency. It is 
to cavil. 


THE HEART OF A LION— Fox 


A Fox picture called “The Heart of a 
Lion” introduces William Farnum in the 
stellar role, assisted very nicely by Mary 
Martin and William Courtleigh, Jr. The 
photo drama was made from Ralph Con- 
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denying William Farnum’s charm, and 
somehow we liked him better as the sim- 
ple-hearted Barney Kemper than we have 
in some other more pretentious roles. 
Mary Martin is sweet and pretty as Mar- 
garet Danford, the ministering angel, and 
young Courtleigh seemed more at home 
as the scapegrace student than he did as 
the young divine. Walter Law cannot 
escape. He is the villain as usual, and 
two small parts are extremely well done by 
Wanda Petit and Rita Bori. 


OVER THE HILL—Pathe 


The best story in which Gladys Hulette 
has projected her unique charm upon the 
screen in a long time, is “Over the Hill.” 
The pampered son of an owner of a syn- 
dicate of newspapers, is sent to a small 
town to make a man of himself. The 
business manager of the paper is sincere 
and hard-working. The son of the owner 
tries to double-cross the manager, and 
would succeed only that a young girl steps 
in and burns an entire edition of the 
paper. It is a clever story, with no hint 
of the outcome until the end. 
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recalled stories he had read about shop- 
lifters, wealthy women who could well 
afford to pay a dozen times over for what- 
ever they wanted, but could not resist the 
temptation to steal. What if she was one 
of these unfortunates? It came to him 
like a blow. He could not believe it, but 
he must.know. 

He found Joan still standing on the bal- 
cony. So—she was trying to hide. Ber- 
tram became convinced against his will. 

“Joan!” he exclaimed. “Tell me it isn’t 
true. Tell me you didn’t take the neck- 
lace.” . 

She had not recovered from the shock 
of Louie’s sudden appearance and his 
threat. Mechanically, and without a word, 
she reached into her bosom and drew out 
the necklace. She handed it to him and 
hung her head. She was too bewildered 
to explain. She could not frame the 
words. And she was in mortal terror of 
Louie. Bertram took the necklace, stared 
at her, horrified, and, turning on his heel, 
went back to the ball room. Pretending 
to be merely moving about among the 
others, he went to the place where the 
dowager had been sitting, leaned down, 
and when he stood up he held the neck- 
lace in his hand. 

“Here it is,” he shouted. “It was on 
the floor all the time.” 


There was a general laugh of relief, and | 


the incident was forgotten. 

But the activity of the detectives had 
revealed the presence of the uninvited 
stranger. Louie was wanted for several 
other little affairs in which he had been 
more successful. One of the detectives 
recognized him, and, taking him by the 
arm, warned him not to make any dis- 
turbance, but to come along quietly. 
Louie, slippery as ever, pretended to sur- 
render, and walked away with the sleuth. 
But as they left the ball room, with a 


quick movement he sent his captor 
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“It Saves Me $2 
and It Costs 30 Cents” 


The Large-Size Quaker Oats 


The large Quaker Oats package—which costs 30 cents —contains 6200 calories 


of nutriment. That same nutrition, on the average, costs in other foods as follows: 


> In Meat, $2.40 In Whitefish, $3.50 
In Eggs, $3.00 InChicken, $6.00 


So that one package, used in place of meat or 
eggs, saves at least $2. Used in place of average 
mixed diet, it saves about $1. 


You can serve eight breakfasts of Quakers Oats for 
the cost of one meat breakfast of the same food 
value. Youcan serve five dishes for the cost of one egg. 





NE ar 2 
Round Steak Costs 8 Times as Much - AE: 

Yet the oat is our premier food. It is the vim-food 
and the food for growth. It contains the needed ele- 
ments. It is rich in minerals. And, to mark this f 
supremacy, Nature endows oats with a most 
delightful flavor. 

Make Quaker Oats your full breakfast. Foods \ 
that cost many times as much cannot compare with 
oats. 

And mix Quaker Oats with your flour foods. They 
add a delightful flavor, and they conserve our wheat. 





Eggs Cost 10 Times as Much 


Quaker Oats 


The Extra-Flavory Flakes 


You get oat flavor at its best when you ask for Quaker Oats. These flakes are made from 
queen grains only — just the big, rich, luscious oats. We get but ten pounds from a bushel. 


This flavor has made Quaker Oats, the world over, the favorite oat food. It is due to 
yourself that you get it, for it costs no éxtra price. 


12c and 30c per package in United States and Canada, except in far West and South, 
where high freights may prohibit 





1% cups Quaker Oats (uncooked), 2 tea ons salt, % cup sugar, 2 cups 
Quaker Oats Brea pe 2 * capoens sabt, 30 sup, snes, E aape 





boiling water, 1 cake yeast, % cup lukewarm water, 5 cups flour. 
gether Quaker Oats, salt and sugar. Pour over two cups of boiling water. Jet stand until lukewarm. Then add 
yeast which has been dissolved in % cup lukewarm water; then add 5 cups of flour. Knead slightly, set in a warm 
place, let rise until light (about 2 hours). Knead thoroughly, form into two loaves and put in pans. Let rise 
again and bake about 50 minutes. If dry yeast is used, a sponge should be made at night with the liquid, 
the yeast, and a part of the white flour. This recipe makes two loaves. 
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Everybody has heard of the Imperial German Gov- 
ernment’s Spy Army in America. 


Everybody is familiar with what Chief Flynn has 
accomplished in checking Enemy Spy Plots. 


Everybody is interested in the startling revelations 
J of the Secret War Peril existing in our midst. 


i), Everybody wants to see these facts in pictures. 


Shown weekly at all principal theatres. 
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Worth its weight 
in gold to anyone 
whose social, profess 
> ional or Business 
Success depends on 
looking young. One 
application restores 
Gray or Faded Hair 
to its natural color 
immediately. Makes the hair soft and 
fluffy. Covers up the tracks of age. 
Defies detection. Easily applied. No 
after washing. Constantly used for 
20 years, by Hair Dressers and re- 
fined people everywhere. Passed by 
the New York City Board of Health. If 
your dealer hasn't it, order by mail, 
price $1.25 in plain wrapper. If you have 


=\ never used it, we will send 

a); enough for one application FREE 

A /, (state color desired). . . . 

\ Empress Instantaneous Hair Remover 

Moses, removes unsightly hair. Sold with money 

= back guarantee. Large bottle 50c of your 

*\) dealer, or by mail of 
EMPRESS MANUFACTURING CO. 


j 
€ 36 West 20th St., Dept. 43, New York 


\Established since 1898 


——m PICTURE your best girl reclining 
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on comfortable cushions, fingers 
trailing in the cool waters and dia- 
mond spray splashing behind. This 
is the life! What a satisfaction it 
is to skim along in an Old Town 
“Sponson Model,” thesafestcanoe in 
the world! The air chamber on 
either side prevents capsizing and 
makes it positively unsinkable. The 
Old Town ‘‘Sponson”’ is the ideal 
canoe for family use. Write for 
View Book. 


OLD TOWN CANOE CO. 
763 Main St. Old Town, Maine 


Canoeing at Mary Lyon School 
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BEAUTY specialists recommend | 
DEL-A-TONE for quick, safe 

and sure removal of hair from 

arms, neck or face. At druggists; | § 
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SHEFFIELD PHARMACAL CO. ‘ 
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sprawling, dashed down the stairs, and in 
an instant was speeding off in a borrowed 
automobile. 

Meanwhile he had discovered that Joan 
was living with the Van Twillers. He had 
seen Bertram return the necklace, and 
realized that he would not have done so if 
he had not been anxious to protect Joan. 
Well, the necklace was out of his reach, 
but there might be a possibility of doing 
a little something by way of blackmail. 
So he drove to the Van Twiller home, and, 
hiding in a corner, waited for Joan. 

Joan, sick at heart, also had hurried 
away from the ball room, and arrived 
home soon after Louie. She started for 
her room, but Louie confronted her. 

“So—you had to squeal after all, eh?” 
he sneered. 

“T didn’t squeal, Louie. I just gave the 
necklace back. I didn’t say where I got 
it. They think it was I who stole it. And 
I don’t suppose they’d believe anything 
else, now.” 

“Oh yes they will. Gee, kid, but you 
look great. You could make a guy believe 
anything in that make-up.” 

Joan turned from him in disgust. 

“Nix on that high-brow stuff,” Louie 
snarled. “Come back to earth. I got to 
have some coin. And you're going to give 
it to me—or get it for me. I don’t care 
how you get it, but you’ve got to turn 
the trick. If you don’t—there’s still a 
reform school sentence calling for you.” 

“Louie! You wouldn’t do. that. You 
wouldn’t!” Joan exclaimed. 

“Now look here, kid. The cops are hot 
on my trail. I’ve got to make a getaway. 
That bunch of sparks would have done it, 
but you lost them for me. Now you cwe 
it to me to make good. Understand?” 

“T’ll undertake to pay Miss Darby’s 
debt,” came a voice from the stairs. 

Bertram had returned home, and, hear- 
ing the Voices in the hall, haa entered by 
another door. He had listened to enough 
of the conversation to learn the truth. He 
was down the stairs in two bounds, and 
the slippery Louie soon discovered that he 
was in the hands of no weakling. It mat- 
tered not to Bertram, however, whether 
or not Louie was arrested. He had some- 
thing else on his mind, and could not 
waste any time with the thief. So he sat- 
isfied himself with opening the door and 
giving Louie a running start down the 
steps. But the police had found the stolen 
automobile, and were waiting, so Louie 
had left the frying pan only to jump irto 
the fire. 

Within the Van Twiller mansion, Ber- 
tram had found it necessary to put his 
arm around Joan to keep her from falling. 
She was weak and dizzy from the peril 
through which she had passed, and from 
the relief at having the truth revealed to 
Bertram. But she gradually recovered, 
and smiled up at him. Then a terrible 
thought came to her. 

“What if Louie should tell?” she ex- 
claimed. “I’m a fugitive from justice.” 

“There isn’t much danger of my wife 
being sent to a reform school,” Bertram 
replied, with a happy laugh. 

“Your wife?” Joan cried. “You're not 
married? —Oh, I understand,” and she 
buried her blushes on his shoulder. 
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~ Griffith. 


Griffith, Maker of Battle 
Scenes, Sees Real War 


(Continued from page 28) 


lish. Hardly had they taken refuge be- 
fore the storm began. 

Griffith crouched down behind a cement 
pillar that had been part of the old Ger- 
man fortifications. Then it began. Shrap- 
nel and explosive shell came like a terrific 
storm around them. The noise was be- 
yond all human description. Every shell 
that came near threw up torrents of mud 
and slime. 

In the middle of it, a British officer ap- 
peared on the scene and looked with 
astonishment at this lone civilian crouch- 
ing down behind a hunk of cement while 
the shells rained all around him. 

“What are you doing here?” he de- 
manded. 

“I’m trying to keep out of sight,” ‘said 


The officer was standing at the window 
of a shell proof that faced the other way. 
“I shall have to arrest you,” he said 
sternly. 

“Oh thank you; pray do,” said Griffith 
gratefully seeing a chance to get into the 
shell proof. As the British officer would 
have been obliged to come around in plain 
sight of the German to “pinch” the in- 
truder, he evidently thought better of it 
and closed the aperture. 

Griffith had to stay there, squatting in 
the mud until night came and the shelling 
stopped. The British officers said after- 
ward that they had never seen a fiercer 
artillery display than this little private 
battle between Griffith and the German 
artillery. 

Since he has come home, he is the 
adored of all the war veterans in Los An- 
geles. And already there are scores of 
men who have done their bit and are home 
again from the war. 

A natty young Italian aviator with a 
war badge and a soldier from the French 
Foreign Legion form the first line 
trenches of his board of consultation. 

As one snap shot photograph gives a 
better idea of the trenches than all the 
words in the dictionary can possibly tell, 
it will not be surprising if the most ac- 
curate and comprehensive idea of this war 
will be given to the generations to come, 
not by the pages of written books but in 
the motion picture films that will be left 
by David Wark Griffith. 

The banging of those German guns will 
be crystallized in a message that millions 
will see. It is not the man who describes 
what actually happens who best tells his- 
tory. It is the genius who symbolizes it 
for us; who puts it into doses we can take 
without mentally choking. 


Rag-Time Advertising 


An electric sign over a theatre on 
Broadway, which was playing an O. 
Henry picture and an Ivan shocker: “O 
HENRY ENLIGHTEN THY DAUGH- 
TER.” ; 

A sign in front of a theatre in the 
Loop, Chicago: The Folly of Sin and 
Fatty Arbuckle. 

And another on the same street: 





Should She Obey—Fatty Arbuckle? 
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Be Curious! 
Send a Postcard TO-DAY for Your 


Free AMI LTO, 


Save $5 to 310 


Catalog’ 


From Maker 
to Wearer 


No. 151Z—Suit of 

good quality serge. 
No. 552Z—Dress of 
good quality serge. 
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Suits $10.95 to $30 

Coats $5.75 to £35 
Dresses $5.75 to $25 


Waists, Skirts 
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Mail Order 
Department 
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Fifth Avenue Fashions at Money Saving Prices 


In These Days of National Economy, Buy Your New Spring Outfit 
Direct from the Manufacturer at Wholesale Prices 


"plus a small amount to cover the cost of handling single sales 

CORES of attractive and fashionable Spring garments, in all the desirable 

materials, are shown in our new Free Spring Catalog. The illustrations are photo- 
graphs taken from life showing the very styles that critical New York women are 
now buying at our FIFTH AVENUE Retail Salesrooms. 
By dealing direct with the manufacturer you get the same exclusive Styles, 
Workmanship and Fabrics as are shown in the smart Fifth Avenue stores, but you save 
at least $5—an important item in these days of necessary economy. 

Our beautiful New Catalog is yours for the asking Send for it TODAY. 


HAM LION x: 
GARMENT Co. | om, 


Shoes | Manufacturers of Coats Suits € Dresses. 
Send Postcard for FREE Catalog TODAY to = 


Z3, 307 FIFTH AVE., N. Y. 


No. 3512—Coat of 
good quality serge. 


fine taffeta. 
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THERE’S ONLY ONE 
WAY TO SECURE 
A SATIN SKIN 


APPLY SATIN SKIN CREAM, 
THEN SATIN SKIN POWDER. 








$ 50O A Month 
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VisibleWriting 


L. C. SMITH 


Perfect machines only of stand- 
ard size with 
standard universal nge- 
ment—has Rechapaser— faba. 
tor — two-color ribbon — Ball 
Bearing construction — every 
operating convenience. Five 
Days’ Free Trial. Fully guar- 
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DEAFNESS IS MISERY 


I know because I was Deaf and had Head 
Noises for over 30 years. My invisible 
Anti-septic Ear Drums restored my hearing 


and stopped Head Noises, and will doit for 
gee. They are Tiny Megap hones. Cannot 
@ seen when worn. Easy te put in, easy to 
take out, Are “Unseen Comforts.”* Inex- 


pensive. Write for Booklet and my sworn 
statement of how I recovered my hearing, 


. Leonard, Suite 223, 150 5th Ave., N. Y. City 


Your Cards 

Circulars 

Nowepoper 
° 


oO Pil TL Ck:. Tickets 
fith an Excelsior Press. In- 
akg: reases rece ipts, cuts expenses, 
Saem to use, printed rules sent. 
Y » Boy does ood work. Small out- 
lay pays for itself in short time. 


















last for years. Write fac- 
tory for catalog of presses, type, 
outfit, samples. It will pay you. 


THE PRESS CO. D-43, Meriden. Conn. 
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NN I Love You 
ae ae ‘ontin ) re 35 
uw oan ytd a (Continued from page 33) 
is love for her. She pushed him from 
POWD E R her, looked full into his face, and laughed 
at him. Bewildered and angry, Mardon 
| Ke) ott = t-te) at_oes B-) ole (-) alt) at o | attempted to grasp her. She broke away 
This pure rose scentéd Powder is best. from him and drew from her hair a sharp 
Soothing, Antiseptic and Absorbent. ttle aangacngh , . 
Phivsiclans fécomisietid ii. P Come an inch nearer and I'll let this 
nd your lying heart,” she cried. 
Trial Offer Pitices contasing four Jae ROSE Jules drew away from her in horror. if 
oq ode HOE Ob 7 She turned on him and poured forth 





in a torrent all the bitterness of her long 
years of waiting, all the humiliation, all 
the suffering she had endured through him 
and his desertion of her. Maddened, Jules 
sprang upon her and snatched the dagger | 
from her. There was a knock at the door. 
Startled, Felice tried to regain her poise 
and frantically snatched at her rumpled 
hair. The boy’s nurse entered and in a 
frightened voice exclaimed that the vil- 
lagers were crying that the plague was 
upon them. “And Madame, the boy is 
ill,” she cried. “I am afraid; so afraid. 
He has the fever and is calling for you.” 

“Go back to him quickly,” ordered 
Felice. “I will follow.” 

The nurse hurried away, and without 
even a glance at Mardon, Felice started 
after her. He stopped her. 

“Tf the boy has the plague he will die, 
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$1.00 

$1.50 per month. Man 
lin or Guitar eent on ap- 
proval, Liberal allowance 
on old instruments in ex- 
change for the Gibson”. 
Get our new ter 

112 pages, 111 illustra- 
tions. Valuable infor- 
mation for player and 
teacher. Explains won- 
derful new violin con- 
struction with carved and graduated 
Top and Pack and Stradivarius Arch- 
ing. Also FREE treatise on “*How 
to Practice.’’ 


Teach and Sell the Gibson 
Make $1,800 to $5,000 a 
Become a teacher. 
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- ——— eside his, her strength was nothing. 
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S— — : of the bell again, and now Felice could 
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hear the cries of the terror-stricken peas- 
ants fleeing from the place. With one 
last, desperate, ineffectual effort to release 
herself, she fainted. 

Mardon threw a robe over her, and lift- 
ing her in his arms, carried her from the 
place into a trap which was waiting and 
drove away. 

When Felice came to her senses, she 
was lying on a rude cot in a deserted peas- 
ant’s cottage. Jules Mardon was pacing 
the floor, his clothing disarranged, his face 
drawn with terror of the pestilence. Turn- 
ing, he saw that Felice’s eyes were open, 
and he tried to force some home-brewed 
brandy, which stood on a table, between 
her lips. With a moan, she pretended un- 
consciousness again. Jules lifted the 
brandy bottle to his lips and drank. 
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What $1 Will Bring YOU 


More than a thousand pictures of photoplayers and 
illustrations of their work and pastime. 
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Scores of interesting articles about the people you see on 
the screen. Splendidly written short stories, some of which 
you will see acted at your moving picture theater. 


The fruth, and nothing but the fruth, about motion pictures, 
the stars, and the industry. 
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You have read this issue of Photoplay, so there is no neces- 
sity for telling you that it is one of the most superbly illustrated, 
the best written and the most attractively printed magazine 
published today—and alone in its field of motion pictures. 
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oon the strong, raw liquor began to 
PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE ay eee dull his senses. Through half lead eye- 
Dept. 7-H, 350 N. Clark Street, CHICAGO § lids, Felice watched him. It was not lon 
Gentlemen : I enclose herewith $1.00 for which §& ? . 7 ° 8 
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: child, worn to the point of exhaustion. 
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a — = : the child’s body slipped from her hold and 
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I Love You 


( Continued ) 


“He is dead!” moaned the nurse. Felice 
tottered to her feet and met the accusing 
eyes of her husband. 

“How dare you profane your child with 
your touch! To your knees!’ 

He forced her down, down, before Mar- 
don’s unfinished painting. Seizing a 
palette knife, De Gautier cut the canvas 
to ribbons. “Go back to your lover,” he 
cried hoarsely to Felice, “you who would 
leave your child to die! Never let me see 
your face again.’ 

Incoherent, bewildered, Felice dragged 
herself from her husband’s house, her 
brain seething with a million emotions. 
Her revenge had proved a boomerang 
which had destroyed her. “But not yet,” 
she whispered. “Not yet! He shall pay.” 

She went back to where Jules Mardon 
lay. She shook him, called his name. 
Presently he stirred, and recognizing her, 
opened wide his arms. She did not re- 
pulse him; instead, her lips met his. Jules 
was wide awake now with joy of what 
he believed was her surrender. Then her 
wild laughter rang out, peal on peal. “At 
last we are even! You shall die as my 
boy has died, as I will die. I carry the 
plague upon my lips!” 

She ran from the hut and on and on 
through the night, until she was in the 
mountains. She saw a light in the dis- 
tance, and made one last effort to reach it, 
but sank unconscious to the ground. There 
the kindly priest of a little mountain 
church found her. He took her in and 
nursed her through the fever. Listening 
to her ravings, he learned her secrets and 
sent word to the priest of De Gautier’s 
village. 

The world wondered at the disappear- 
ance of the great artist, Mardon. It never 
knew that he lay in a nameless, unidenti- 
fied grave, with dozens of other victims 
of the great plague. 

oa * * * “ oa 

Long weeks after Felice was physically 
well, her mind wandered. Her husband 
had come to -see her, but she did not 
know him. She still had the obsession 
that she was stricken with the plague, and 
that her boy was dead. 

De Gautier sent to Paris for a famous 
physician. With the child, who had at last 
recovered his strength, they went to the 
little church one evening, when Felice was 
kneeling, as was her wont, before the altar. 
Gently De Gautier set his little son on the 
ground and whispered to him to go up 
and kiss his mother. The little fellow 
stole to the side of the kneeling. woman 
and softly slipped his arms about her 
neck. She looked at him gently, but with 
no sign of recognition. Then the baby 
lips were pressed to hers, and a long con- 
vulsive shudder crept over her as an ar- 
row of remembrance pierced the cloud 
which hung over her tortured brain. Her 
eyes flooded with tears as she clasped the 
little figure in her arms and turned to 
greet her husband. 

“Felice, will you forgive -me?” he 
pleaded, on his knees before her. 

“T have nothing to forgive,” 
swered. “I love you.” 

And the light of perfect love illumined 
her face and shone from the depths of 
her great eyes. 


she an- 





Read what Woman’s Council of 
National Defense says: 














Washington, Oct. 23—Dr. Anna Howard 
Shaw, of Woman’s Council of National 
Defense urges America’s girls totakeup 
typewriting in defense of their country. 













































“A vital need of the Government and 
business today is for stenographers and 
typists and we are urging our state 
divisions to spread the idea among girls 
and young women. Government posi- 
tions pay from $900 to $1200 a year to 
start. 

*“*The Committee urges that all who 
are untrained immediately undergo in- 
struction in exactly the same ‘spirit 
that has moved them to attend classes 
in nursing, that is, the spirit of help- 
fulness.”’ 


You May 


RENT APPLYING RENT 
ON 
PURCHASE PRICE 

OR 


Ten 
Days’ 
Free Trial 
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Positions Open Everywhere 


Never was there such a demand for typists 
and stenographers as now. Never was the 
opportunity so great for the man, girl or 
woman who secures a typewriter and quali- 
fies for an office position. 
everywhere must replace trained help who 
have gone to war and wages are higher 
than ever before. 
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Big Money for Typists! 


BG: save you more than 1/2 1/2 on a $100 UNDERWOOD 





Employers 


What I Will Do 


Write me today on postcard or coupon below and 
I will tell you how you can EARN a genuine 
Underwood while LEARNING in your own home, 
I will, gladly RENT you one of these fine machines 
on a small monthly rental and I will accept your 
first six months’ rental on the purchase price 
if you decide to own it. 


What I send you—Ten Days’ Free Trial 


I will send you a genuine No, 4 Visible Writing Under- 
wood, exactly as illustrated, with Back Spacer, Tabu- 
lator, Stencil Attachment, 2-Color Ribbon, Waterproof 

Cover, and Special Touch Typewriting Instruction 

Book, which will teach you to operatea simple Under- 

wood in one day. I save you more than! Ye 6 the manu- 
facturer’s price. I will allow you Ten Days’ Free Trial 
so that you can see, try and use the machine all you 
want before keeping. 


No Other Institution Like Mine 
I am the largest. typewriter rebuilder in the 
world, handling only Underwoods, obtaining all 
machines and parts from the Underwood Com- 
I give a written FIVE-YEAR GUAR- 
ANTEE WITH EACH MACHINE, 
customers use my machines. 
Mail Coupon Below— Write today and I will 
send you prices, terms, rental, monthly pay- 
ment or Agency Plan No 53. Mail coupon below, 
E. W. S. Shipman, Pres., 
TYPEWRITER EMPORIUM 
34-36 Lake St., Chicago 
i A AR CELL MAG Mi ene TTS 
Mr.E. W.S. Shipman, President, Typewriter 
Emporium, 34-36 Lake St., Chicago 


200,000 


Send me at once your complete plan No. 53 for 
Rental, Partial Payment and saving of over 
4g manufacturer’s price on Underwood Type- 
writers. 





‘TYPEWRITER EMPORIUM. 


Established Quarter of a Century | 
ATLL GRE aE OR ai RL Wt J 





NEW MONITOR nearinc IRON 


ania to $50 a week actually being made AG ENTS 


now by menand women. The or- 

iginal—the best—the lowest priced. WANTED 
Nickle plated—looks good—makes S$END FOR FREE 
good—sells fast—guaranteed. No OUTFIT OFFER 
experience needed. Women do 
aswellasmen. Exclusive terri- 
tory. Work all or spare time. 
Mrs, Nixon, Vt., sold 8 first half ff 
day. Evans, N, ©., sold 2doz, 
one Saturday. Liberal oS 
Prompt Service. Write pest 9 p 


MONITOR SAD IRON COMPANY 





IN 30 DAYS 


Boyd Syllabic Sy stem— written with only nine char- 
acters. No “positions’ *—no “ruled lines’’—no “shad- 
ing’ —no “word-signs” —no ‘“‘cold notes.” Speedy, 

practical system that can be learned in 30 days of home pe ty 
utilizing spare time. For full descriptive matter, free, address 


Chicago Correspondence Schools, 558 Unity Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 




















MUSIC t Your nome FREE 


By the upet and Most Reliable School of Music 
in America — Established 1895 


Piano, Organ, Violin, Mandolin, Guitar, Banjo, Etc. 
D 


Beginners or advanced players. One lesson weekly. I))us- 
trations make everything plain. Only expense about 2c 
ao day to cover cost of postage and music used. Write 
or Free booklet which explains everything in full. 
American School of Music, 68 Lakeside Bidg., Gusenge 


SONG’ WRAL AND ral) 


SENT FREE 


Write for this valuable booklet which contains the REAL 
FACTS. We revise poems, com and arrange music, 
secure copyright and facilitate free publication or outright 
sale. Start nght with reliable concern comes a legitimate 
proposition. Send us your work today for examinaticn 


KNICKERBOCKER StupioS *®* °seW Jone 
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STUDIO. DIRECTORY 


For the convenience of our readers who 
may desire the addresses of film com- 
panies we give the principal ones below. 
The first is the business office; (s) indi- 
cates a studio; in some cases both are 
at one address, 


AMERICAN Fitm Mere. Co., 6227 Broad- 
way, Chicago; Santa Barbara, Cal. (s). 

ARTCRAFT PIcTURES CorP., 729 Seventh 
Ave., New York City; Vine and Selma, 
Hollywood, Cal. (s). 

3ALBOA AMUSEMENT PRODUCING Co., 
Long Beach, Cal. (s). 

3RENON, HERBERT, Prop., 729 Seventh 
Aven N. Y. C.; Hudson Heights, mm @ 
8) 

CHRISTIN Fitm Corp., Sunset Blvd. and 
Gower St., Los Angeles, Cal. 

E DISON, THOMAS, INc., 2826 Decatur 
Ave., New York City. (s). 

EMPIRD ALL-STAR CORPORATION, 220 S. 
a St., Chicago; Myrtle Ave., Glendale, 
ie Be CED. 

EssaNAy Firm Mra. Co., 1333 Argyle 
St., Chicago. (s). 





No Advance FAMouS PLAYERS Fitm Co., 485 Fifth 
A klish th d 4 ' Ave., New York City; 128 W. 56th St., 

: . ickli roat is a danger signal. New York City. (s). 
ON’T take chances. ticklish thro : g g Fox Firm Corp., 130 W. 46th St., New 
Smith Brothers’ will keep your throat clear and ward off York city ; 1401 Western Ave., Los Angeles 

Ss); For wee, N. J. (8), 

colds. S. B. Cough Drops are pure. No drugs. Just enough _.FROHMAN AMUSEMENT Corp., 140 Amity 
charcoal to sweeten the stomach and aid digestion. St., Flushing, L. I.; 18 E. 41st St., New 
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GOLDWYN FILM Corp., 16 E. 42nd St., 
New York City; Ft. Lee, N. J. .(s). 
The Horstey Srupro, Main and Washing- 
ton, Los Angeles. 
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~ Al, oon . a ‘ — - gh of ate foolish cotton. Entirely harmless, and does not Moss, B. S., 729 Seventh Ave., New 
It acts in a perfectly natural way 7 [ stimulate or coarsen later hair growth. York City. 
securing the development desires 5 lla. yl MvcTraL Fitm Corp., Consumers Bldg 
in a comparatively short time 4 . om AL a ” . $ °9 
i | Ask for Reg at any toilet goods || Chicago. 
_rhis Book Free fp nia g PARALTA PLAy INC., 729 Seventh Ave., 
The Crowning Glory of Woman- dl j counter. Two Sizes, 50c and New York City: 5300 Melrose Ave., Los 
hood. Send for it and learn j M b k Angele Cal ( ) , 
h »w to add «tyle and attractive- j ” 2 Angeles, al. 8S). 
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SeELectT Pictures Corp., 729 Seventh 
Ave., New York City. 


A fi OUT SELIG Potyscorr Co., Garland Bldg., 
i! Chicago; Western and Irving Park Blvd., 
Chicago (s) ; 3800 Mission Road, Los An- 
EXPENSE geles, Cal. (s). 
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, Lewis J., ENTERPRISES INC, 
729 Seventh Ave.. New York City. 


For over thirty years A handsome Mahogany Sewing Sicxan Fitm Corp., 4560 Pasadena 
Larkin Co. has led the Sn Table like this would cost you Ave., Los Angeles, . al. Iago : , 
merchandising worldin about $18 in stores. We give TALMADGE, Sige Ie 
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TALMADGE, Norma, 729 Seventh Ave., 
the consumer. By buy- purchases of Larkin Products. N. Y¥. C.; 318 East 48th St, N. ¥. C. 
ing your home supplies igentnniinninapeoniciities (s). 
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save the middle ager 8 expense _ cuales 2 of the prices of Larkin Pro- TRIANGLE CoMPANY, 145 57 Broadway, New 
and this pong PA ster Ae te ducts when you take your premium-value in York City; Culver ¢ ‘ity, Cal. (8s). 
in the form of beautiful an the form of extra products. eine Minne ie iin Oe sii 
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Questions and Answers 


(Continued from page 102) 

Dick, St. Louis, Mo.—You are deadly 
crazy in love with Olga Petrova are you, 
and would like to have her address so you 
may write her? Well here it is, but be- 
ware—80o7 E. 175th Street, New York City. 
You don’t like angels, that’s why you like 
Olga Petrova? Mme. Petrova will be flat- 
tered. Why nickname her “Ski” then? Skies 
and angels and stars go together. 


R. A., Eucene, Ore.—William S. Hart is 
his honest-to-goodness name. He’s forty- 
three and admits it. “The Silent Man” is 
the picture you asked about. Dorothy Dal- 
ton is her own name off stage and on. 


R. T., West Enp, N. J.—William and Con- 
stance Collier are not related. Hardie is 
Miss Collier’s real surname. Collier has be- 
longed to William for the last forty-nine 
years. “The Hidden Hand” is the Pathe 
serial you have reference to 


J. F., Sctenectapy, N. Y.—September 25, 
1916, is the release date of “Circumstantial 
Evidence.” Emily Stevens and Frank Mills 
were the featured players in that production. 
The name of the baby was not given in the 
cast. 


D. M., PittspurcH, Pa.—We are glad you 
like our department better than any others 
with the exception of the art section. Those 
pictures are too much competition. We give 
up in their flavor. Conway Tearle in “Seven 
Sisters,’ Rupert Julian in “The Pretty Sis- 
ter of Jose,” Clifford Bruce opposite Mabel 
Taliaferro in “The Barricade.” William Sto- 
well with Dorothy Phillips in “The Rescue.” 
Billy Sherwood was the “lucky man” in 
“The Jury of Fate.” John Cumberland, the 
luck or unluck—y husband in “Baby Mine.” 
Herbert Heyes was the hero in “The Out- 
sider.” Alma Rubens played with Doug 
Fairbanks in “The Americano” and Dorothea 
Abril with Wallie Reid in “The Hostage.” 
Thank you for the biography suggestion. 
We patient, cheerful and witty ?>—thank you. 


O. J. D., Pascoac, R. J—Juanita Hansen 
is not married. Address her at Universal 
City, Cal. 


Movie EntuusiAst, SANTA Rosa, CAL.— 
You are wrong. “Broadway Arizona” is 
neither a paramount nor a Fox production. 
It was made by Triangle. The cast: Fritzi 
Carlyle, Olive Thomas; John Keyes, George 
Chesebro; Uncle Isaacs Horn, George Her- 
nandex; Jack Boggs, Jack Curtis; Press 
Agent, Dana Ong; Old Producer, Thomas 
Guise; Indian Squaw, Leola Mae; Doctor, 
Robert Dunbar. 


V. D., PxuaperpuH1a, Pa—The deep- 
dyed villain in “The Man from Painted Post” 
was Frank Campeau. Mr. Campeau hails 
from the city that was built by, with and 
for speed—Detroit, Mich. Doug is five feet 
ten inches tall and weighs one hundred and 
sixty. 


B. E. S., Hastrncs, Micu.—Pauline Fred- 
erick, Theda Bara, Mary Pickford or Alice 
Joyce never lived im your town, True 
Boardman is with American Co. now. He 
was born in 1885. That was Nigel Barrie in 
“Bab’s Diary.” Jack Pickford is twenty-one 
and has a wife. She’s Olive Thomas. 


Daco, Fremont, Nes—In “Zaza” the 
title role was played by Pauline Frederick. 
Robert Warwick is at Plattsburg. He has 
been commissioned Captain. You are sure 
are you that you want a “Beauty and 
Brains” contest for men and think it would 
be sreat fun? Do you know any beautiful 
men ? 
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To quickly introduce into every locality our beautiful 
TIFNITE GEMS, we will absolutely and positively send 
them out FREE and on trial for 10 days’ wear. In appear- 
ance and by every test, these wonderful gems are so much like a diamond 
that even an expert can hardly tell the difference. But only 10,000 will be 
shipped on this plan. To take advantage of it, you must act quickly. 

. Send the coupon NOW! Send nomoney. Tell us which ring you pre- 
SS Sr Tee ry” fer. We'll send it at once. After you see the beautiful, dazzling gem and 
— Fa ree 4 the handsome solid gold mounting—after you have carefully made an ex- 
upon arrival, balance $8 per amination and decided that you have a wonderful bargain and want tc 
lies alae — atour keep it, you can pay for it in such small easy payments that you'll hardly 

apa = sag miss the money. If you can tell a TIFNITE GEM from a genuine diamond, 
Ladies’ Ring orif, forany reason atall, you do not wish tokeep it, return it at our expense. 


Remarkable How te Order Rings 


Solid Gold 


Mountings 











Flat Belcher Ring 


No 1. Solid gold mounting 











nite Gem almost a carat in size. 
Price $12 50; only $3 50 upon 
arrival. Balance $3 per month. 
Can be returned at our expense 
within 10 days 

Tooth Belcher Ring ; 2 nyt Jolt of Aneer cn cuee 

No. 3. Solid gold, six-prong Th > ] T you want to wear the ring. Be careful 

. e cioses ing to a dlamond eve that the measuring paper fits snug! 

. re BnU 
pane f Tifnite oom aren a discovered. In appearance a TIFNITE and pg wy overiapping. and monsure 
earat in size. *rice $12 50; ‘ ry - a e second joint. Send the strip 

, : a diamond are alike as two peas. TIFNITE strip 
only $3.50 upon arrival. Bal- 4 ° - of paper to us with orde 
ance $3.00 per month. Canbe GEMS have the wonderful pure white color ioe align san 
yoy at our expense within of diamonds of the first water, the dazzling 
fire, brilliancy, cut and polish. Stand every 
fashioned in latest designs—and guaranteed solid gold. f THE TIFNITE GEM co. 
Send No Money J02t#endcoupon. Send no 7 eee ee eh Ciena 
: : y reference, no money; no obliga- g Send me aye ch 22+ -0n 10 days’ ap 
tion to you in any way! You run no risk. The coupon brings ¥ close size as described alene) Th eae 
you any of the exquisitely beautiful rings shown and described ¥ tory, 1 agree to pay $3.50 upon asia aan 
here for 10 days’ wear free. Be sure to enclose strip of @ _balance at rate of $3.00 per month. If not 


Pasa guaranteed genuine Tif- 
bee To get the right size ring, cuta strip 
ew iscovery of heavy paver so that the ends ex- 
tw 
tooth mounting. Guaranteed 
Trial-Coupon 
diamond test—fire, acid and diamond file. Mountings are exclusively upon 
paper showing exact finger measurement as explained. satisfactory. I will return same within ten days 


MAIL THIS COUPON {My °°" 


Send now and get a TIFNITE GEM on this liberal offer. Wear 4 
it for 10 days on trial. Every one set in latest style solid Fy 
gold mountings. Decide then whether you want to keep it « 
or not. Send for yours now—today—sure. Send no money. EP ME cichsedigtbssencdutesddus /Savcecscociiceuise 
* 
THE TIFNITE GEM COMPANY ; 
Rand McNally Bldg., Dept. 301, CHICAGO, ILL. ¥ 
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Reduce Your Flesh 


Exactly where desired by wearing 


Dr. Walter’s 


Famous Medicated 


Reducing Rubber Garments 
4S ~\ Cover the entire body or 
ee a) any part. Endorsed by 

==» leading physicians. Send 
for illustrated Booklet. 
Dr. Jeanne P. H. Walter 


' : Inventor and Patentee 
Bust Reducer, Price $5 Billings Bldg. (4th Floor) 


an Movie Star PR 


E were the first to produce postcard 100 
photos and photographs of the 
for 












movie stars and today are the 
largest direct-to-you distributors Our 
personal acquaintance with the screen fa 
vorites enables us to offer you exclusive and 
recent poses at lowest prices. Send a quarter 
for hteen of your own choice or fifty cents 
‘or forty or a dollar for a hundred. Billie 

18 Burke, Mary lord, Clara Kimball 
Young, Francis X. Bushman, Theda Bara, 

and over 50) others that you know 

for Actual ghotegra hs in attractive poses 
all 56 


size 8x10, o Feature Stars, at 
5c cents. Get 3 beautiful photos of your 

favorite in different views and poses 
Special at $1.00 for 3. Send a stamp for sample 
card and our list, sent free with all orders. Stills 


of well known stars 10 for $1. Send the names of 
your favorites, we may have them. 
FILM PORTRAIT CO., 127A, 1st Place, Brooklyn, N. if 























Chin Reducer, Price $2 S.E. Cor. 34th St., Sth Ave., New York 
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VINAUBDOU'S 


reey = \SAG-y 


RcEDGWaER ~~ 


Vivaudou pays his compliments to 

those patriotic womenathome who 
are making Tag ible the achieve- 

ment of wor 

wide demo- 

cracy. 


VIVAUDOU __ <<GO 
PARIS - NEW YORK 


—___ . oes 








| F eehion Dictates 7 
| Transparent Sleeves 


Sleeveless gown, sheer sleeves 
and hosiery. This requires the re- 
moval of unsightly hair from under 
arm, face, neck, and body. 


| X.BAZIN | 
| Depilatory Powder 


Removes objectionable hair, and frees you 
from embarrassment. Bazin’s has been used 
for over 75 years by women on the stage and 
| in private life, by leading surgeons and hos- 
| pitals. Bazin’s is harmless, it is quickly 
| applied and works effectively and safely. 
Cutting aggravates a hair-growth.’ Bazin’s 
| 

| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


retards it — ask any barber, doctor, or 
dermatologist. 50 cents and $1.00 at drug 
and department stores. 


If your dealer hasn’t Bazin’s, 
send us 50Oc for large bottle. 


HALL & RUCKEL 


231 Washington St. NEW YORK 
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“Don’t Shout” 


I can hear 
now as well as anybody. 
§ How? With the MORLEY 








“I hear you. 










PHONE. I've a pair in my ears 
now, but they are invisible. 

would not know | had them in, 
myself, only that | hear all right. 
“The MORLEY PHONE for the 


DEAF 


is to the ears what 
glasses are to the eyes. In- 
visible, comfortable, weight- 
less and harmless. Anyone 
can adjust it.” Over 100,000 sold. Write for booklet and testimonials. 


THE MORLEY CO.., Dept. 789, Perry Bldg., Phila. 








PARKER’S 
HAIR BALSAM 


A toilet preparation of merit. 
Helps to eradicate dandruff. 
For Restoring Color and Beauty 
to Gray and Faded Hair. 
50c. and $1.00 at druggists. 

















PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE—ADVERTISING SECTION 


Questions and Answers 
(Continued) 


O. Mc., Canton, Pa—Believe you are 
right about Mary Anderson and Antonio 
Moreno not appearing together in that pro- 
duction. Thank you for calling our atten- 
tion to the mistake. Belle Bruce was last 
with Metro. 





MoNsIEuR, MONTREAL, QUEBEC.—We trans- 
lated your French greeting and thank you for 
the good wishes you sent. Grace Cunard 
says she was born in Paris. Max Linder re- 
turned to France in the fall. The American 
climate did not agree with him. 





K. D., Laxe Biurr, Itt—Sorry, but we 
can’t help the romance along that you have 
planned. Ethel Clayton already has a hus- 
band of whom she is very fond and we have 
a slight suspicion that John Bowers is mar- 
ried. It is not likely that Virginia Pearson 
will become Mrs. Irving Cummings; firstly 
because the title Mrs. Sheldon Lewis is much 
more to her liking and secondly because Ruth 
Sinclaire (Mrs. Irving Cummings) might 
object. 





L. M. R., Reno, Nevapa.—Conway Tearle 
is the handsome man you have reference to 
in “The Judgment House.” He appeared 
opposite Mary Pickford in “Stella Maris.” 
Just at present he is on the legitimate stage— 
Ethel Barrymore’s leading man in “The Lady 


of the Camellias.” 





O. P., JACKSONVILLE, FLA.—We'll speak to 
Mr. Zukor and Mr. Lasky and Mr. Laemmle 
and Mr. Fox and Mr. Rowland and all the 
others about moving their studios from 
Hollywood to Jacksonville. We’ll tell them 
what you say about the Florida climate. 
Moving studios across the country should be 
an easy matter and would be something en- 
tirely new in the film world. 





Patty, Los ANGELES, CAL.—Welcome to 
our midst Patty. Found somewhere in Los 
Angeles a girl of twenty who has no desire 
to become a screen star. We’re at your serv- 
ice and are more than glad to tell you that 
Olga Petrova is still making pictures at 807 E. 
175th St., New York City, and that “The 
Studio Girl,’ with Constance Talmadge, is 
soon to be released. Write again. 





L. M., ATLANTA, GEORGIA—Joe, Mary, 
Matt, Tom and Owen Moore. Quite sure 
you aren’t their sister, but you might ask 
them if they lost a sister in the wilds of 
Georgia some ten years back. 





P. B. W., Wetiincton, N. Z.—Oh yes, we 
have automobile trucks and street cars and 
telephones and one or two skyscrapers in 
Chicago. Why, in New York they even have 
a river. What hast thou in Wellington? 





H. T. T., Avcusta, Matne.—Grace Dar- 
mond is at the western Vitagraph studio. She 
is Earle Williams’ leading man at the present 
time. Harry Morey and Alice Joyce are 
Vitagraphers though they are no longer play- 
ing opposite one another. 





“UJ-ANN-SIR-THIS 1,” GREEN Bay, WIs.— 
Some nom you have. You had one of your 
“Why-Do-They-Do-Its” accepted? That is 
the supreme test. We are quite, quite sure 
you have a most brilliant literary future. 
George Chesebro in “Broadway Arizona” and 
Vernon Steele opposite Marguerite Clark in 


| “Little Lady Eileen.” 





LAVENDER, SypNEY, N. S. WALEs.—We do 


| not know the present whereabouts of Marie 


Newton. Helen and Dolores Costello aren’t 
in pictures. They are attending an eastern 
school. 


M. D., NacocpocHes, TExAs.—Address 
Grace Cunard and Ruth Clifford at Universal 
City, Cal. Julian Eltinge at the Lambs Club, 
N. Y. C. Bessie Love in care of Pathe, Jer- 
sey City and Elsie Ferguson in care of Art- 
craft, N. Y. Miss Ferguson is married. 
Charlie’s mustache isn’t a permanent fixture. 
Address Virginia Corbin in care of Fox’s 
western studio. Eugene O’Brien was Adam 
Ladd in “Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm.” 





L. C., MoNTREAL, CAN.—Pearl White is her 
name, we’re sure. Address Olive Thomas at 
Culver City, Cal., and tuck an International 
Coupon worth twenty-five cents in the letter 
if you want her to send a photo. 





G. M., Lexincton, Ky.—Marguerite Clark 
has been showering her radiance about this 
earth for thirty-one years. She is four feet 
eleven inches tall and has brown hair and 
eyes. Address her in care of Famous Players. 





Van, Newarp, N. J.—Not Mary Miller, 
but Gladys Smith. The “Old Folks at Home” 
cast follows: John Coburn, Sir Herbert Tree; 
Mrs, Coburn, Josephine Crowell; Steve Co- 
burn, Elmer Clifton; Marjorie, Mildred Har- 
ris; Lucia Medina, Lucille Younge; Stanley, 
W. E. Lawrence; The Judge, Spottiswoode 
Aitken. 





M. M., Knoxvitlte, TenN.—Dick Barthle- 
mess was born in 1895. He has to his credit 
juvenile leads in the following photoplay pro- 
ductions: “War Brides,” “The Valentine 
Girl,’ “The Eternal Sin,’ “Moral Code,” 
“Soul of a Magdalen,” “Streets of Illusion,” 
“Bab’s Burglar” and “For Valor.” 





A. V., Cape GrnarDEAN, Mo.—Billie Burke 
isn’t the fifth wife of Flo. Ziegfeld. He is in 
his early forties and is the man who invented 
the “Follies.” Chester Barnett is not the hus- 
band of Pearl White. Crane Wilbur married 


-Mrs. Williams in the late fall of 1916. He’s 


twenty-eight. Francelia Billington is twenty- 
two and happily unmarried. Jack Pickford, 
if he became a member of “Only Their Hus- 
band’s Club,” would register under the name 
of Mr. Olive Thomas. Ashton Dearholt was 
Frank in “The Masked Heart.” 





P. A: R., Neponset, Irt.—Mary Miles 
Minter is single, Billie Rhodes is divorced and 
your Crane Wilbur question is answered else- 
where. 





N. N., East Orance, N. J.—Mary Pickford 
is living in Hollywood. That lil old place is 
a suburb of Los Angeles. Lottie and Jack 
Smith, though no one knows them by any 
name but Pickford. “Doug” is thirty-five. 





H. P., MonMouTH, MAINE.—We’d do any- 
thing for anyone from the Pine Tree State, 
so here is all the info you asked for: Florence 
Marten with Marguerite Clark in “Miss 
George Washington.” Douglas Fairbanks is 
five feet ten inches tall and weighs one hun- 
dred and sixty. Edward Earle is five feet 
eleven and one-half inches tall and weighs 
just one hundred and fifty-nine and one-half. 





A Muvrpock aANp Lockwoop ADMIRER, 
Wissota, Wis——Ann Murdock was born in 
1890 in New York. She has hazel eyes and 
red hair and is five feet four inches tall. You 
might try and see if she sends her photo upon 
request. Harold Lockwood’s wife is a non- 
professional. 





CAMILLE, CANTON, Mass.—Tom Forman is 
no longer the husband of Ruth King and 
Blanche Sweet never has been married. Tom 
undoubtedly would have been a star in his 
own right ere this if he hadn’t gone to war. 
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Ingram’s 
Milkweed 
Cream 


Try this sure way to give your complex- 
ion the clear, colorful beauty you want 
so much. Get a jar of Ingram’s Milk- 
weed Cream tonight and use it a few minutes each day. 
Just “any” cream that merely softens and cleanses will not bring 
the beauty for which you long. Every complexion needs a cream 
that has, in addition, a distinct therapeutic quality. 
healing and corrective quality that makes Ingram’s Milkweed 
Cream most desirable for your complexion. 












It is this 


That is why it is 


| important for you to insist on Ingram’s Milkweed Cream. 


| Useitsteadily,a few days will oftenshow great improvement. Asyou 
| pass your druggist’s stop in and ask for Ingram’s Milkweed Cream. 


Buy It in Either 50c or $1.00 Size 


| 
| There is in Eve 
i Beauty fe. w of 








Ingram'’s 
VecqKeroine 


FACE POWDER 


A complexion powder espec- 
ially distinguished by the fact 
that it stays on. Furthermore 
a powder of unexcelled deli- 
cacy of texture and refinement 
of perfume. Fourtints—White, 
Pink, Flesh and Brunette—50c. 





Ingrams 
LOUGE 


“Just to show a proper glow”’ use 
a touch of Ingram’s Rouge on the 
cheeks. A safe preparation for 
delicately heightening the natural 
color. Thecoloring matteris not ab- 
sorbed bv the skin. Delicately per- 
fumed. Solid cake. Three shades 
—Light, Medium and Dark,—50c. 
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NANCE O’NEIL 


in big emotional scene in 


Herbert Brenon Film Corp. 









Hudson Heights, N. J., Nov. 7, 1917 
F. F. INGRAM CoO.: 


All the world’s a stage, sings the great 
bard, Shakespeare. So it behooves ail 
women to care for their complexions. Dut 
tn photoplay work the most scientific care 
is necessary. Ingram’s Milkweed Cream 
has just the proper qualities. It is cleans- 
ing, softening, and, what isofevengreater 
importance, it is distinctly healthful to 
the delicate tissues of the skin, keeping 
them in good condition. So it enjoys a 
permanent place on my dressing table. 


Lawes Dhak 


Send us 10c in stamps for 
our Guest Room Package 
containing Ingram’s Face 
Powder and Rouge in novel 
purse packets, and Milk- 
weed Cream, Zodenta Tooth 
Powder and Perfume in 
Guest Room sizes. 
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FREDERICK F. INGRAM Co. 


Windsor, Canada 


Established 1885 


102 Tenth St., Detroit, Mich., U.S. A. 














** The Fall of the Romanoffs’’ 
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PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE—ADVERTISING SECTION 


The Picture From Home 


_—————— 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rochester, N. Y., Zhe Kodak City 


Eveiy advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 





















































Old Dutch saves 
work, worry, time 
and money in the 
kitchen. Cleans 
all utensils quick 
ly, thoroughly, 
hygienically. 
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. America Shall Win This War! Therefore, I will work, I will save, I will sacrifice, I will endure, I will 
Everyman S Pledge fight — cheerfully, and to my utmost — as if the whole issue of the struggle depended upon me alone. 





